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RIVER WATER. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 





AMONG the silver birches 
Brown River Water grew, 
A happy, idle wanderer 
Who danced the summer through. 


When first the wind of April 
Aros® and called her clear, 

‘Come forth of all the stars and hills, 
© River Water dear!” 


Out of the stilly alders 
Which keep the meadow side, 
A murmur of the melting snows 
Awakened and replied. 


“Krom sleep thou dost arouse me 
Under the wintry dome, 

But now thy voice is at the door, 
O mother wind, I come. 


“Shake out the scarlet April, 
And fill the sudden year, 

Drum up the morning on the hights, 
Thy dancing child is here.” 


Then all the silver birches 
That dwell by Intervale, 

As tho a dream went down the world 
Leaving the dawn to pale, 


Heard wander and rewander 
An echoing cry, until— 
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*All’s well, all’s well, all’s well !’’—it passed 


And died from hill to hill. 


And there was River Water, 
The fairy forest child, 

To dance among their shadow leaves 
And learn their secrets wild. 


She knew the joys of roaming 
They ever must let be; 

And she one day must take their song 
And send it to the sea. 


There in the wild-rose weather, 
Their River Water brown, 

She danced the gorgeous noon away, 
She danced the twilight down ; 


She wrapped the stars in slumber, 
She crooned the hills to sleep, 
She danced the barley-colored moon 

Down from the beryl steep: 


She danced the dawn to ashes, 
Then danced the white day through, 
Till the calm night came round again 
With whippoorwills and dew. 


And all the silver birches 
Slim, with their leaves astir 

Where the white winds a-roving went, 
Were glad because of her. 


They whispered, ‘‘ Listen, listen, 
While River Water sings 

That bubble song of bobolinks 
And wild June things.’’ 


Now in the silver birches 
The year begins to fall, 

And in the quiet resting sun 
Where_plaintive phosbes call, 
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I lie and listen, listen, 
While River Water sings 
The murmur song of meadowbloom 





And white moth wings. 


I dream a wonder, wonder ; 
Beyond the zones of war, 

There is a sound of dancing laid 
On the eternal floor. 


It is the Northern Dancers, 
Whom God has set to mark 

The measure of the whirling stars 
Over the builded dark. 


At night their moving shadows 
Will mount the harvest sky, 
Salmon and daffodil and green, 

Upon the purple ply. 


I spread my heart to listen ; 
A tremor in the sleep 

Betrays the speed at which they spin 
Gyring from deep to deep. 


And three are dancing with them, 
The sure untrammeled way, 

My River Water, Earth, and I, 
Adown the aisles of day. 


I hear the beating footfall 
That keeps the world in time, 
And guess what God intends to do 
When he is done with rhyme. 


But laughing River Water 
Has not a fear to quell: 

She heeds the lyric of the soul, 
Content that all is well. 


And when the moon in winter 
Shall make the night like day, 
When all the creatures are asleep 

And all the birds away, 


And then my River Water 
Has the white hush to don, 
I know that hill-born heart of hers 
Will still be dancing on. 
WASHINUTON, D. C. 
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STEWARDSHIP DURING ONE'S LIFETIME. 


BY JACOB H. SCHIFF, 





MANY, if not most, men of means acknowledge the 
duty imposed upon them to permit their fellow-beings to 
benefit, to some extent, through the larger wealth which 
a kind Providence has allotted to them. As a rule, 
those who have acquired wealth through their own ex- 
ertion will be more ready tocarry this duty into practical 
effect than those whose fortune has come to them 








ship, nor against the refusal to permit others entitled to 
it to enjoy a tithe of our wealth until the inexorable laws 
of nature compel us to leave it behind us. 

New YorK CIry. 
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A SOCIAL REFORMER’S VIEWS ON THE 
RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 


BY JOHN SWINTON. 











1 AM asked to answer certain questions put to me by 
THE INDEPENDENT referring to the interesting topic of 
the right use of money. At the outset, ‘‘ Does a man 
who is prosperous and rich in this world’s goods owe a 
duty to his neighbor, who is less fortunate ?” 
Toa man who believes in Moses or in Christ that ques- 
tion answers itself. Toaman who believes in neither 
of them the answer of his own soul is the same as that 
given by these men, From the point of view of public 
economics, the answer is the same. Leaving out entire- 
ly sentimentalism, taking only the ground of the com- 
mon well-being, through which alone all well-being of 
the individual is possible, the answer is the same. 
Whether we have gone to the inspired Moses, to the 
Divine Christ, to the Spirit of Man, to the Laws of the 
world and the order of society, or listened to the beat- 
ings of the human heart, the answer is the same. If we 
consider the health and wealth of the community, the 
answer is in the affirmative, that a superfluity should 
come to the relief of necessity. , 
1 know persons who, repudiating all religious dogma, 
act on this law. [ know men who are really infidels, 
blasphemers, repulsive persons, who acton this law with 
promptitude, precision and inevitably. Putting it on 
the lower ground, [ think that all the so-called political 
economists regard the question in the light I have men- 
tioned—-Adam Smith and Stuart Mill certainly did. I 
think, for instance, that want and poverty, such as we 
have now in New York City, breed disease. The poor 
man’s disease kills the rich man’s child. Among the 
poor and wretched are bred foul odors which destroy the 
health of everybody. A few days ago myself and wife 
explored the whole region of despair on the east side of 
town. If you had been with us you wouid not have to 
ask a question about the right use of money. You 
would have seen ghastly infants, little girls and boys, 
lean-shanked, weird-faced, hollow-cheeked, thin-fingered 
children, whose appearance at once suggested their suf- 
ferings. I saw poor persons buying rotten peaches to 
give to poorer persons. I saw the black loaves of bread 
that are eaten by some of these people. We did not go 
as superior persons ; we went there simply as the equals 
of those we met ; we were not superior persons. That is 
the only way a man finds out about these people. These 
unbelieving, ignorant, unscientific, unphilosophical, 
wholly unlearned persons will read this phase of your 
character by a law that is intrinsic to the soul of man. 
When you consider your duty in this regard and come 
to our Savior, then there is no argument. There is no 
counterpart to Christ. He who can see his words—not 
read them, but see them—will not ask the question 
given above. I say a man should see His words, because 
to me the mere reading of the New Testament is a horri- 





through inheritance ; nor will the men included in the 
latter class be found as ready to bestow a part of their 
wealth for public purposes during their lifetime. 

It is no sacrifice, and consequently hardly a meritori- 
ous action, to dispose of part of one’s fortune by testa- 
ment; for with our death we cease to own and to enjoy 
the wealth accumulated during life. Charity and 
philanthropy, to become effective, should have personal 
supervision ; for it is unlikely that others can carry into 
practical effect our ideas and intentions as well as we 
can do it ourselves. 

The heart being more readily touched than the head, 
charity abounds, while philanthropy is wanting; and 
while, as a rule, hospitals and societies for the care of the 
afflicted are generously supported, many of the most 
meritorious educational institutions are compelled to 
vegetate for want of public spirit on the part of those 
upon whose support these institutions have to rely for 
their’very existence. 

The surplus wealth we have gained, to some extent at 
least, belongs to our fellow-beings; we are only the 
temporary custodians of our fortunes. Let us be careful 


ble thing. Reading is often a swindler of the intellect. 
I see Jesus Christ speaking to me as aman. He says: 
‘‘Swinton, will you do so and so?” and I say : ‘‘ Christ, 
I don’t know about that; but if you say so, Yes.” Well, 
that ends it. 

The humanities of the Torah, going back to primitive 
Mosuism, utter the last word on the question that is here 
put to me, unless, indeed, we supplement that old law by 
the supremer law of Christ. Moses, in the books of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, laid down certain laws 
about dealing with poverty, the division of bread, the 
stranger within the gates, etc. 

In regard to the attitude of the Church toward the 
needy and unfortunate—and I use the word Church in 
its widest sense as applied to Protestantism, Catholicism 
and Judaism, the tyree Churches we have—it strikes me 
to be one of denial toward Moses and Christ. It seems 
to me to be an attitude of infidelity—there is a stronger 
word than that, atheism—toward the ‘‘ poor,” a word I 
dislike to use. It is a sentimental word. You are al- 
ways pitying ‘‘the poor.” Isay to them: ‘‘I don’t pity 
you, and look out for the fellow who does ; he is going 
to skin you.” Yes, the attitude of the Church toward 





that no just complaint can be made against, our steward- 





the mendicant portion of society, which: consists by far 
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of the largest portion of society, is infidel and atheistic 
throughout. 

Iam asked to give my opinion of organized charities. 
I have no objection to institutional and organized char- 
ity in the present condition of the community. I find 
that a great many of my radical friends object to alms- 
giving because, they say, it only makes the needy per- 
sons complaisant toward the existent order of society 
which ought to be overthrown. I do not take that view 
of it. It seems to me that, while we are waiting for 
the perfect order of society, it may be a good thing to 
lighten the burden of an old woman, to assist a hungry 
child to get bread, or to give a dollar to a person who 
needs it. Per se, | wholly disbelieve in either institu- 
tional or other charity. I think society ought to be so 
organized as to prevent the need of that sort of thing. 
But while we are waiting for that—I am reading certain 
lines of history.and I think it will be a long time we will 
have to wait—it is well to assist the unfortunate in any 
way that lies in our power. A French communist, who 
dined with me the other night, having become cognizant 
of some petty act of charity of mine, became quite infu- 
riated, saying, ‘‘ The commission of those crimes by you 
only promote a continuance of the crime called Society.” 
But | replied that the recipient of the beneficence was 
pleased, and that if he had seen the person referred to 
he would have admitted that the temporary moral in- 
fluence of the act was good. 

While I think any reasonable ordering of society would 
do away with nearly all poverty, yet, itseems to me, it is 
going to be a long time before we get this reasonable 
order; s0,in the meanwhile, institutional and individ- 
ual charity should be encouraged. A man who wanted 
assistance told me he was ‘‘ worthy.” I told him I was 
looking for the unworthy. This is according to Scrip- 
ture: ‘For if ye love them which love you, what re- 
ward have ye? do not even the publicans the same?” I 
told my French friend, to whom I first referred, that all 
these things were good to-day, as expedients. 

Tam reminded that some theologians claim that pov- 
erty exists in the world for the purpose of giving an op- 
portunity to the rich and prosperous of exercising the 
virtue of benevolence. To hold such a belief is, in my 
opinion, to commit the sin against the Holy Ghost. To 
make such a statement is to commit the sin that is never 
forgiven. It is utterly at variance with the order of 
Providence to say that God would establish misery as a 
condition of inducing virtue ; to say that in the divine 
order of nature disease would be created to give a job 
for the doctors. 
what would we poor doctors do ¢ 
a living’ But 
been pleased to create typhus fever, the cholera and the 
grippe.” 

How far should a man exercise the virtue of prudence 
in regard to the use of money? 


‘* Suppose disease hadn’t been created, 
How would we make 
the Lord, in his infinite goodness, has 


No, such an argument would never do, 


Personally, | never be 
lieved in prudence until ten years ago, when L got hard 
up; since that time I have believed in it. 
that other people were chasing money, but the miserable 
thing kept chasing me. I could not get away from it; 
I wanted to get rid of it, and did get rid of it, was 
hard up for a long time, and since then have been pru- 
dent. 

I think it is in the order of nature to be saving, eco- 
nomical, in the present order of society. I think in the 
final order, which we are slowly approachirg, this vir- 
tue will lose very much of its merit. There is a paper 
called The Boston Herald, Iwas delighted with an ar- 
ticle it published the other day that would displease the 
editors of many of our journals, They printed an edi- 
torial to this effect: The Charleston News and Courier 
says that the South will have an advantage over the 
North in manufactures because they have cheaper labor 
in that section thanin the North, That, said The Boston 
Herald, is the grossest possible blunder. The highest 
priced labor is always the most advantageous to society, 
and the most profitable to all concerned. If the average 
wage of workingmen in Boston (said the editor of that 
distinguished paper), were twenty dollars a week they 
would have so much to spend that an impulse would be 
given to all the industries that would carry us forward 
to an illimitable point of advance. 

I was very much struck with this argument. In that 
case prudence did not apply. This man who was sup- 
posed to get twenty dollars a week would spend twenty 
dollars a week. In my case, for instance, I would throw 
away my old hat which I have worn for two years ; no, 
it would be wrong to throw it away, a violation of the 
economic law of pature, but I could give it away and 
get a new one. The ** prudence,” used in its 
ordinary sense, implies meanness, niggardliness. Some 
of these fellows who advise us to be ‘‘ prudent” imply 
that we should be Skimpoles. 

Yes, I think in the present order of nature prudence 
is meritorious. [ think in the diyine order it would 
be only meritorious in so far as it was a prohibition of 
waste. 


I used to say 


word 


Iam asked how [ would use money for benevolent 
purposes if I was a man of great wealth. That reminds 
me of a man who asked me the other day, ‘** What would 


you do if they made you Czar of this country?” I re- 


plied, ** The first thing I would do would be to hang the 
** Well, what would you do next?” I said, ‘* We 
will wast foy that,” So, in reply to what these rich men 


Czar.” 





should do I say, They should cease to be rich; they 
should disgorge. Inasmuch as their wealth is the net 
product of the whole community, they ought to disburse 
it to the community that produced it. I am told that 
the money rich men make gets back, in some way, to 
the community. Where a man, however, like Jay 
Gould piles up eighty millions of dollars, and makes the 
fare on the Elevated Railroad five cents when he could 
have made it three, doubles the stock of the read and 
issues bonds besides; when he takes from me every 
time I go downtown two cents, and every time I come 
uptown two cents, which he obtains merely to add to 
his accumulations, I say that is not scientific. You tell 
me that Gould’s money goes into industries. Well, this 
man Swinton has only one merit—whenever he gets 
stuck he owns up. Iam stuck; I don’t know what to 
reply to that. 

Money should be given to hospitals, asyluins, universi- 
ties, should be used in every way to enlighten and dig- 
nify manhood. I like every form of beneficence. It is 
said that much of the benevolence of rich men springs 
from vanity and a desire to perpetuate their names after 
death. Yes, in the last analysis they are selfish. I have 
no objection to that. This morning my wife read to me 
Coleridge’s dialog on ghosts. Now one great value of 
that article to me was that I saw the delightful person- 
ality of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Would not you like 
to maintain your identity in the universe? You, Jones, 
I, Swinton, each as the representative of a certain spirit- 
ual quality, a certain moral element that we consider 
valuable, would like to be remembered as personalities 
embodying that quality. Some day I hope to write a 
book—a very little book—observations on the planetary 
system and the human soul. People seeing that in the 
future will say ‘‘ Here is the embodiment of the name 
Swinton.” In five hundred years from now how will 
they pronounce the name? What sort of a picture will 
I have in the papers tive hundred years hence? I do not 
care for that ; Lregard the personality as embodied in the 
book. I like Mr. Leland Stanford as the representative 
of great potentiality, aggressiveness, achievement. | 
would like to be remembered as the embodiment of 
those traits. But the mere names—Leland Stanford, 
Swinton, Jones—mean nothing. 

| should say that the rich could best use their wealth 
now by as far as possible making the conditions of exist- 
ence for the poor less onerous. 1 asked James Curry, a 
rich man, the other day, how many men he employed. 
He said between two and four thousand. They work in 
the mahogany and logwood swamps in the South. It 
may be that he can give those men better conditions of 
existence through an application more or less of the 
principles laid down by Mr. Carl Marx—lessening the 
time of work, increasing the remuneration for work, 
equalizing the social conditions, so that you, being a 
‘* swell,” shall not scorn me when you come to my home, 
In my own domestic life there are no * servants.” I 
have no opinion of aman who keeps a‘ servant.” Of 
the women who have worked in our household several 
are married, and I am glad to know they were our 
friends, and that some of their children have been 
named after me. 

Let the rich man help his employés by comforming, 
more or less, to the scientific demands made by the 
social reformers led by Carl Marx and Victor Considerot. 
I would have the owner of a big paper-hanging factory 
establish more humane conditions for his wage-workers, 
looking ultimately to the time when those workers 
would be brought into co-operative relations with him- 
self and his capital. 

Iam asked how far a man is justified in the use of 
luxuries for his own comfort or gratification. I believe 
so strongly in luxury as a condition of spiritual exalta- 
tion that I would not deny it to anybody. It is sug- 
gested that luxury in eating and drinking weakens the 
character. Thatis debauchery. Ido not speak of that, 
but the love of the good, the love of the dainty, the love 
of the artistic. I believe, too, in the luxury of eating— 
in foods and drinks that are high-priced and are, there- 
fore, the best. But, of course, a man in using the 
luxuries of food and drink must ask grace of God to 
save him from excess. Every day one nmrust pray not 
to be led into temptation. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHAT LELAND STANFORD DID WITH HIS 
MONEY. 





BY F. H, FOSTER, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY, 


THE recent death of Senator Stanford will attract new 
attention to the institution which will constitute his 
principal claim upon the gratitude of posterity, Mer- 
chant, railroad magnate, Governor of California, Senator 
of the United States, his career has been at every point 
a remarkable one. He has done things in every direc- 
tion far above the ordinary powers of men. In every 
other effort than this final one, to create by his own re- 
sources a university which should be the peer of any in 
the world, he has, however, been equaled or surpassed 
by some few ; but where will be found the man who has 
attempted and so largely achieved in his own lifetime a 
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work comparable with the establishment and endowment 
of the Stanford University ? 

The history of the foundation need not be repeated 
here ; its details are sufficiently well known. The early 
death of their only child led his sorrowing parents to 
look about for some fitting disposal of the immense for. 
tune which he would have inherited. They decided upon 
a university. They gave to it thousands of acres of land, 
valued at something like $20 000,000. Fair buildings 
rose upon the plain of the Palo Alto ranch. A President 
was taken from Indiana State University. Professors 
were called from every direction at salaries command- 
ing, in most cases, a favorable response. The institution 
sprung at once into a surprising popularity, entirely 
outstripping the most sanguine hopes of its founders, 
Opened in 1891, it numbered 559 students the first year, 
142 of them women, The second year it numbered 764, 
227 of them women. They have come from almost every 
part of the world; and yet it is significant that of the 
last number given, 468 have come from California and 
138 from the County of Santa Clara, of which the only 
large town is San Jose, with only 18,000 population, 
And during this time the attendance at the University 
of California has also largely increased. 

The ultimate plan of the University contemplates two 
inner quadrangles, one surrounding the other, with six 
outer quadrangles, three at each end of the inner, The 
innermost one only has been built as yet ; but it is itself 
asurprise and a delight in proportions and plan, and 
larger than all the buildings which many a college ever 
hopes to have. The extreme ends of the University 
facade are already built,and are constituted by the dormi- 
tories, for men and for women, The contemplated facade 
will be two-thirds of a mile in length. The present build- 
ings have been supplied with the needed facilities with a 
lavish hand, The library, forexample, already numbers 
15,000 volumes, and is increased as fast as the needs of 
instruction demand, The faculty now numbers in 
all eighty-two persons, with a few non-residents, like ex- 
President Harrison, and no sinecure members. Other 
institutions have even now begun to draw upon it for 
important positions, as in the appointment of Professor 
Swain as President of Indiana University. Perhaps no 
better view of the facilities and of the present scope of 
the University can be given than that obtained by re- 
peating the list of departments. They are: Greek, Latin, 
Germanic Languages, Romance Languages, English 
Language and Literature, Psychology, Ethics, KEduca- 
tion, History, Economics and Social Science, Law, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Entomology, Hor- 
ticulture, Physiology, Physical Training, Zoology, Geol- 
ogy, Drawing and Painting, Mining Engineering, Civil 
Kngineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical En- 
gineering, Military Science and Tactics, For admission, 
ten out of twenty-six subjects must be presented, and the 
general grade of the requirements may be judged by the 
statement that, if Greek is presented at all, the Anabasis 
presented must be four books, and the Iliad two. The 
standard then is that of the average New England col- 
lege. The general provision in these departments of in- 
struction is generous. In them all the ‘Seminary ” 
method of original investigation is emphasized. 

The trend of the system is as marked in the disposition 
of the philosophical instruction as anywhere, Psychol- 
ogy is emphasized, metaphysics ignored, or worse, and 
ethics is studied inductively. The Catalog says : 

“No attempt will be made to construct an abstract 
metaphysical or theological theory of life; but on the con 
trary the effort will be to find by scientific investigation 
the laws and tendencies actually ruling in the complex 
world of human life, and to study the evolution of moral 
ideas and moral conduct. The texts are the facts of 
ethical conduct, belief and theory—past and present.” 
Hence great emphasis is laid upon the study of litera- 
ture. If it seems somewhat strange to a Christian dis- 
ciple to see a course upon * Shelley. Wordsworth, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, Browning and Tennyson,” as ‘spiritual 
teachers of the nineteenth century,” he may be a little 
reassured by finding another upon the ethical literature 
of the Bible, the object of which is ‘*to understand the 
ethical teachings and appreciate the literary excellence 
of the Bible, to trace the evolution of Hebrew thought 
in connection with Hebrew life, and to find the relation 
of the thought of both the Old and New Testaments to 
present life.” 

A recent Sunday spent at the University as preacher 
for the day has given the writer a somewhat nearer view 
of the actual religious condition of the institution. A 
morning service is regularly held, with preaching from 
some clergyman, or with a religious address by some 
layman. It is well attended, and should be, as it 
undoubtedly has been very helpful. Still the University 
authorities are not satisfied with the results as yet at- 
tained, and during the next year the effort will be made 
to secure more unity and effectiveness in religious work 
by committing it more entirely to the charge of a pro- 
fessor, a clergyman of the Methodist Church, who in 
other positions has shown great interest and success in 
work among students. There are two regularly organ- 
ized Christian associations for young men and young 
women, as well as a local association for both sexes, 
which, in fact, does most of the religious work among the 
students. A large and excellent prayer-meeting is held 
by this association every Sunday evening, ‘There seems 
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to be a sense among the Christian students of their re- 
sponsibilities in an institution of this kind, and their re- 
sponse to tokens of Christian interest in them abroad is 
quick and hearty. A considerable number of the pro- 
fessors, as well as the president, are members of Evan- 
gelical churches, and several are clergymen. Their 
spirit is earnest and strong. 

Of course there is another side to the religious life of 
the University. Where there are no positive rules upon 
Sabbath observance, and where some of the professors 
do not observe the Sabbath strictly, there will be a good 
deal of studying upon that day, and a great deal of 
neglect of religious exercises. Still the daily voluntary 
prayers gather a respectable audience of earnest men 
and women, and the religious influence exerted by the 
many different agencies can scarcely be avoided by any 
student. In short, the University is much like the Cali- 
fornian world—rather material in its general impression ; 
but saving influences are vigorously at work, and there 
isa great deal of real religious life, possibly the more 
vigorous and decided that it has to stand so much alone. 

It is thought that the principal portion of the Stanford 
estate will be devoted to the development of this great 
University, and that the addition of departments of 
study and of necessary facilities will go on unimpeded 
according to the original, very generous plans. 

By its stimulating effect upon the higher life of the 
State and by its positive achievements as a school, the 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University has already ob- 
tained a settled claim upon the gratitude of California 
and of the nation. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 


THE extremes of wealth and poverty in the United 
States are very far apart. They are getting further apart 
year by year. In no country is there more luxury among 
the rich. Among the poor some other countries may 
show more equalor ; but it may well be doubted whether 
the pinch of poverty is so keen and vice-like in any land 
as ours. It hurts an American to be poor worse than any 
other man. 

We put in the Declaration of Independence some fine 
words about freedom and equality being birthrights of 
the human race. What the writer of this historic and 
every way remarkable document supposed he meant by 
the words ‘ free and equal,” is not very clear. It is not 
sacrilege to raise this doubt. 

Perhaps he meant that every child born into the world 
has natural right to a perfectly fair chance to be and to 
do all he is capable of being and doing. <A reasonable 
man would not debate such a statement. 

One interpretation is: ‘* Every American born boy has 
the right to be President of the United States.” Another 
is somewhat like it: ** Every man is as good as any other 
man and better too.” 

If by natural endowments baby A cannot be or do 
what baby B can be and do, talking of baby A’s right to 
be equal to baby B, will not advance his fortunes to any 
great extent. If it be meant that baby A is born with 
full moral right to unhindered development of all that is 
good in him; that he has the same right to be and do 
his best—as full right as B has—then they are born 
“free and equal,” Otherwise the words are idle and 
meaninglessly commonplace. The rights of A and B 
are equal in the fact that the right of each is perfect to 
use to the uttermost whatever gift God has given him. 

The silliest dream ever offered to restless and unhappy 
men is the notion of a communism that secures to each 
man as many good things as any other man has, A less 
fruitful book has not appeared in our times than Bel- 
lamy’s ** Looking Backward,” unless it be Herbert Spen- 
cer’s ‘* Data of Ethics”—a book most inane and thin. 

To the microscope, bird-shot, the smallest, differ from 
each other ; the shot-makers cannot produce two abso- 
lutely alike. Under the microscope grains of sand differ 
as the hills and mountains differ, ‘As like as two 
black-eyed peas,” old people used to say when speaking 
of children closely resembling each other. But the 
black-eyed peas differ as much as the black-eyed babies, 
Nature makes no two things absolutely alike ; the higher 
we ascend the greater the differences—greatest of all in 
men, 

Two babies play about our feet. One is active, quick- 
witted, restless, forever on the go,and must be kept busy 
to keep him out of mischief, or to save him from running 
himself down ; the other is inert, dull, slow, contented 
to be still. What equality can there be in such lives as 
these two will lead ? 

In these children the first is not only capable of doing 
more than the other, as he develops he will really need 
more. If he can get more without wronging the other, or 
any other, he is entitled to more. 

In all modern civilized life discontent ever increases, 
There may be less actual hunger than in savage or semi- 
Civilized life; but there is more unrest. An observing 
and widely experienced man, just from China, where he 
has lived thirty odd years, recently said to this writer 
that a Chinese laborer can live on six cents a day. An 

American would starve on six cents a day ; yet the Chi- 





naman is more content with six cents a day than the 
American with a dollar and, in a sense, better off, for 
the reason that his income more nearly meets his wants 
than the American’s dollar meets his. 

Should the American, therefore, seek to imitate the 
Chinaman? He had much better die than imitate him 
—die twice than live as he lives. His industry and econ- 
omy the American would be wise to study ; but he can- 
not match the Chinaman without degrading his man- 
hood and blighting his children. So far the least skilled 
and therefore the most abundant labor has been in mind; 
but all Chinamen cannot live as cheaply as some China- 
men live, and no American can live as cheaply as any 
Chinaman who does the same things. It is not simply 
he will not; he cannot do it. 

The difference is not accidental, and it cannot be made 
otherwise as to the American. During thousands of 
years the Chinaman, by the necessities of his environ- 
ment, has been drilled down to a condition in which six 
cents a day more nearly approximates his wants than 
the American’s dollara day can satisfy his greater needs, 
If China takes up our civilization in such a way as to 
increase wants faster than it develops capacity to earn 
supplies to meet them, we shall see a nation starving. 
The Southern Negro is now furnishing an object lesson 
and illustration of what is here set forth. He is now at 
the point of greatest trial ; freedom and the degree and 
kind of education he has received have increased his 
wants much faster than they have developed earning 
capacity, and his unrest is inevitable as his temptations 
ure great. 

What is so sharply felt by the emancipated and par- 
tially educated Negro is felt in large measure by the 
people of every civilized country—most of all in Ameri- 
ca. For the whole genius of American life develops 
wants faster than it does ability, in a normal way, to 
supply them. 

There are other elements that enter into our national 
and social life and breed in us growing discontent. 

The social order is such that from the very air we 
breathe comes pressure to imitate the rich. 

The French peasants, at the close of the war with 
Germany, showed that they had more ready money than 
any people of their class in the world. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the French peasant or artisan does 
more work than his American brother in like conditions. 
And he earns less; our wages, with or without the 
tariff, are better. But the Frenchman has money laid 
by at the end of the year ; the American is generally in 
debt. 

The Frenchman saves more; the difference being 
largely in the cost of living. The French family is 
trained to want less and to be content with less. The 
best dress of the American’s wife will clothe the French- 
man’s family for ayear, In a large family the differ- 
ence in the shoe bill will buy all the food the French 
family does not produce. The French womam wears a 
wooden shoe—costing little and wearing a long time. A 
neighbor of this writer—he will not see this; he cannot 
afford THE INDEPENDENT—with an expensive family, a 
small income and house rent to pay, bought a five-dollar 
high-heeled shoe for his fourteen-year-old daughter. 
In six weeks she will want another pair of the same 
sort; her school romping will knock the tender thing to 
pieces directly; and that family do not take care of 
anything they buy, yet are always complaining of ** hard 
times !” 

On an income of $600 a year they want $6,000 worth of 
such things as rich people have. The daughter of a rich 
man going to the same school wears such a shoe, And 
next spring this little girl will cry if she cannot have a 
six-dollar hat—nearly half what her father earns by his 
week’s work. His family earn nothing and want to 
hire a cook. The full list of illustrations would fill a 
book. 

Should this American workman have puta wooden 
shoe on his girl ? Certainly not; it is not the custom of 
the country; but if he had not been enslaved by the 
shoddy feeling that he must imitate rich people, he 
would have bought a shoe costing less money and more 
substantial in its make-up—for her sake, if not for his 
own. He is training her to want more than her future 
husband can afford, unless in the social lottery she should 
‘marry rich,” 

Our American life is a sort of lottery. Garfield was a 
widow's son; was brought up in a log-cabin ; drove the 
mules that drew a canal boat, and became President of 
the United States. But when one loses his money in a 
lottery he should not complain. 

The Frenchwoman and her daughters go to the village 
fair or church neatly but cheaply dressed. They are not 
embarrassed when they pass in the streets or aisles of the 
church the wives and daughters of the rich, who have 
sense enough not to make the church a display place for 
linery. It is not expected of this Frenchwoman and her 
daughters to dress like the rich; they would be sus- 
pected if they did. The American’s wife and daughters 
may go to the fair or the church in plain attire, but it 
hurts them; and they will not if they can help it. And 
many rich people give them wide room and do not know 
them. The wrong and silly feeling is equal in both 
cases ; the new rich are conceited ; the poor, wanting to 
be like the rich, are sensitive. 





more than we can earn; not enough to be “‘ contented 
with such things as we have.” 

Law, organizations, strikes, force, will never correct 
these evils ; whether they will ever be corrected some 
wise people question. But it does seem that more and 
better education, the bitter experience that follows 
thwarted vanity, the horrors and hells of debt, and the 
prevalence of Christianity, will make our national life 
better than it is. 

If not—after us the deluge. 

OXFORD, Ga. e 
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POVERTY AND CHARITY. 


BY PROF, JAMES H. HYSLUuP. 





To have repudiated all socialistic schemes for relieving 
poverty is to leave the problem in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. There are several reasons for this. In the 
first place, these schemes are in favor among a large 
class of people who feel that there is no hope for them 
except through such methods, Then the certainty that 
private property and the concentration of economic and 
political power in the hauds of a few persons are factors 
in the problem, turns many persons to such schemes as 
the easiest way out of the difficulty. And again, they 
appeal so strongly and so clearly to the interests of all 
who feel the pains inflicted by the present system of 
things. But finally there is a more important reason. 
There is such a prevalent feeling among large masses of 
mankind about the exclusive efticacy of economic and 
social reforms that the disproof of their pretensions is 
taken to imply the impossibility of doing anything to 
prevent poverty, and to imply also that we, the well-to- 
do, are relieved from all responsibility in the case. The 
attitude of political economists of the old school is one 
of opposition and negations. They offer no solution in 
the place of the one they reject, and leave the universal 
impression that nothing can be done to remedy the mat- 
ter. They never look at the moral side of the problem, 
nor manifest any of the earnestness and moral courage 
which says that something must and ought to be done 
to check the increase of pauperism. The general im- 
pression, after they have annihilated the argument of 
socialistic thinkers, is that ‘‘the dull millions who toil 
foredone at the wheel of labor” may go on suffering, 
and that the fault lies wholly with the sufferers. Nobody 
else is responsible for their condition. They are charged 
with various vices, which are assumed to be the cause, 
and the only cause, of their destitution. No doubt the 
charge is often enough true, as the 23 per cent. of un- 
worthiness sufficiently establishes. But there are many 
cases, both among the worthy and the unworthy, whose 
vices and faults are as much the effect as the cause of 
their condition ; and the responsibility for this must be 
shared by the community, whose economic, social and 
moral institutions make such a condition inevitable. 
This is an aspect of the question which the Malthusian 
and Ricardian economists wholly neglect, because as 
economists they never see the moral side of the matter. 
They never realize that there is the same moral solidari- 
ty and mutual responsibility between the units of soci- 
ety in regard to the goods and evils of life as there is of 
economic solidarity and mutual interests in the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. It is this fact that we 
propose to consider very briefly. We do so upon the 
assumption that the socialist is right in his conception of 
the responsibility attaching to the community for its 
poverty, but wrong in the remedy he offers for it. 

In order to avoid complications with the question of 
responsibility for the poverty of unworthy cases we 
shall limit the argument to that large percentage, rang- 
ing as we have seen from 45 to 68 per cent., of those 
whose condition is said to be due to want of work. Mr. 
Booth concludes from his investigations that this condi- 
tion is due to incompetency of some kind which pre- 
vents them from producing an equivalent of the wages 
necessary to their support. Of course, if they are able- 
bodied and competent laborers, as the socialist assumes, 
their poverty will be due to the power exerted by the in- 
stitution of private property and those who control it. 
But if they are shown or assumed to be in any way in- 
competent, the natural and easy inference is that the 
holders of private property or of wealth are exempt 
from responsibility in the matter, as they are not to 
blame for the incompetency of others. It is this infer- 
ence which we wish to dispute, ina measure at least. 
We shall show that, while the well-to-do are not to blame 
for this incompetency of the poor, they are responsible 
for the condition of things which affects the degree of 
that incompetency, and are duty bound, therefore, to 
to share in the consequences. 

There are two facts which will conclusively show the 
existence of what I shall call social responsibility for 
poverty. The first is the following: It is an admitted 
fact that, in all new countries or unoccupied land of con- 
siderable fertility, the degree of intelligence and phys- 
ical strength necessary for supporting life is less than in 
older and more densely populated countries. This is to 
say that the struggle for existence is less severe under 
those conditions, and hence incompetency enjoys better 
advantages than it can where natural resources have 
been occupied and the pressure of owners can be exerted 
upon those who have no means of migrating to new 
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fore, is more intelligence and skill to develop its re- 
sources, and unless these qualities are present the indi- 
vidual must be reduced to accepting less than his wants 
require. The struggle for existence becomes severer 
with the increase of population, partly because the divi- 
dends from a given amount of natural resources grow 
less, and partly because the owners of property can avail 
themselves of this increased demand for subsistence to 
exact all that intellectual and physical ability can pro- 
duce. The incompetent in such a region must be pushed 
‘to the wall, altho in conditions where this pressure is 
not exerted they are capable of self-support. This shows 
that incompetency is not wholly an individual matter, 
but may be due to the social order and to the superior 
power possessed by the more competent. The last class, 
therefore, must share in the consequences of their action 
depriving the incompetent of advantages they would 
enjoy where natural resources are not monopolized, 
This is only to say that charity is the price which prop- 
erty owners must pay for their liberty, or which the 
strong must pay for diminishing the power of the weak 
to endure the struggle for existence. And this is St. 
Paul's doctrine, as is apparent in his injunction to the 
strong to labor to help the weak (Acts 20: 35). We 
might also quote as fitting the similar commands : ‘* Bear 
ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ” 
(Gal. 6: 2) and ‘* We that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak” (Rom, 15: 1), except that they 
do not strictly apply tothe case in hand. Their real 
import in the mind of St. Paul was that each person 
should be patient with the faults of others. Butthe true 
spirit of humanity is here which was the moral impulse 
to guide conduct in the right direction before the con- 
sciousness of social responsibility arose. Hence it is 
well to indicate the principle which is common to Chris- 
tianity with the conclusion reached by moral reflection 
upon the social conditions of life. 
A second argument will equally prove the existence of 
a general social responsibility for existing evils, and 
among them that of poverty. We have seen that pov- 
erty increases with the density of population and with 
the struggle for existence. Those, therefore, who are 
responsible for this increase are responsible for the evils 
it produces, It is true that the poor are themselves 
chiefly to blame for this condition of things, as our 
statistics of improvident marriages will show ; and to 
that extent they must bear and must be made to bear the 
struggle for existence, as the only means of exerting any 
pressure at all against over-population, But the fact that 
the class in power, or that the social organism in gen- 
eral, including those who are not poor, renders no effort, 
either by.education or by positive law, to kéep down the 
struggle for existence by limiting population,renders the 
whole of society responsible for the consequences, It 
may be practically impossible by law to accomplish 
anything in this direction: but it is not impossible by 
education, sympathy and brotherly advice as to the 
As long as noth- 
ing is done by the rich and independent to moralize the 
poor the responsibility for their condition must be shared 
by all to that extent. We do not say that the inde- 
pendent are wholly responsible for the system which re- 
sults in over-population ; but only that they share in it, 
and share this responsibility sufliciently to impose upon 
them the duty to use their power for restricting the 
growth of population, if only by education and moral 
As long as nothing is done in this direction 


¢ Jusequences of improvident conduct, 


instruction. 
society must be responsible for the consequences of in- 
difference and inaction, which are the incompetency of 
large masses of people to stand the struggle for existence, 
a fact determined almost solely by the ratio between pop- 
ulation and natural resources. Society is thus bound to 
provide for them. 

We have said nothing in regard to fhe method of 
dealing with such cases, because we were interested in 
establishing a duty in the matter which the refutation of 
socialistic schemes seemed to remove. We now take up 
the question of methods very briefly. We hinted that 
charity rather than socialism was the solution of the 
problem, but by this we did not mean indiscriminate 
charity or almsgiving. We meant the application of 
moral principles. and humanity, positive efforts on the 
part of man for man, instead of the negative laissez 
faire policy, of economists who do nothing but repudiate 
socialistic schemes and Government interference. 

No single method, however, will solve the problem. 
We must classify the individuals to be dealt with. The 
semi-criminal and vicious classes must be put under po- 
Of the remaining poor there will be two 
general classes ; first, the intellectually, and, second, the 
morally incompetent. ‘The physically incapacitated are 
already provided for unier prevent methods, and we 
have the above two classes constituting the 55 per cent. 
of class B in Mr. Booth’s tables, and presumably the 45 
per cent. of the applicants for relief in America who 
need work rather than charity or relief. Without dis- 
tinguishing between them, Mr. Booth advocates organ- 
ized relief for the whole class under the workhouse sys- 
tem and abandoning all out-door relief. This is to be 
done under the charge of the State. But without saying 
anything on the question whether the application of this 
policy should be left to public or private enterprise, we 
must observe two imporiant facts. The first is that Mr. 
Booth uadoubtedly assumes a correct principle when he 


lice discipline. 


proposes a method that is to compensate the inability of 
the poor to survive the struggle for existence by the 
superior intelligence and skill of the strong, who are 
pushing the poor to the wall. Whatever method we 
adopt it must be on this moral ground. The second fact 
is that we must distinguish between the intellectually 
and morally incompetent, and apply distinct methods 
accordingly. The intellectually incompetent require a 
method which will direct their efforts in a way to make 
their labor effective and self-supporting. This will in- 
volve, in a measure, the loss of individual liberty ; but 
this loss cannot be prevented if we are bent on diminish- 
ing poverty. The morally incompetent require a method 
which will combine the features of guardianship and 
moral discipline, with a restriction of liberties similar 
to the former case. But both methods imply the duty 
of the competent to furnish the iatelligence and the 
skill for directing physical powers, probably better than 
their own, to effecting the best results. Whether the 
method shall be one of public or private enterprise we 
do not care to discuss. We are satisfied if we have 
established the duty to do something, and if we have 
indicated the grounds upon which a positive substitute 
for socialism may rest. We have also clearly indicated 
a general method of dealing with the problem, and that 
is the organization of incompetency under the direction 
of the competent. We may then leave the working out 
of the details to experience. Our duty and the direction 
of it are clear. The realization of it must be left to 
those who have the courage to contrive practical plans 
for it. 

CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK City. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 


BY OLIVIA E. P. 


THERE is a principle recognized in the tithing system 
of the Old Testament, carried down through the New, 
when the widow cast her gift into the treasury, which 
with the addition of the text ** Blessed is he that consid- 
ereth the poor,” gives us two principles of action ; these 
if rightly carried out will be our guides in that use of 
money which we call charity. These two principles 
stated simply represent the duty to give, and the man- 
ner of giving. Combining the two thoughts we find 
that charity to be helpful, must be given with careful 
consideration. 

The head of a successful industrial school at the 
South, conducted on co-operative principles, had caught 
the meaning of practical charity, when in reply to the 
question, ‘‘Are you in the habit of giving aid to the 
scholars?” said, ‘* We think it better to give them a 
chance,” 

With a complicated civilization, charities in- 
creased, in number and variety. Charities and associa- 
tions represented by the Fresh Aid Fund, free baths, 
girls’ clubs, Christian Associations and mission chapels 
commend themselves to all. 

Outside of our city there are two classes specially 
needing care and help—the freedmen, eager in many 
instances for improvement, and the white settlers of the 
mountains of North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
independent and resolute in some cases, willing to sink 
into dependence in others. Generally indifferent to edu- 
cation and improvement, when in the past roused to the 
importance of these subjects they have produced fine 
men, and willdo the same in the future when interest 
tukes the place of apathy. Needing training in house- 
keeping and farming as well as in learning, there seems 
no better plan of combining these requirements than 
that afforded by the Industrial School. While some 
industrial schools have been opened for girls, there is 
need of others, and similar ones for boys. 

Industrial schools have been successfully carried on 
among the colored people with most encouraging re- 
sults, as is seen in the colored school at Tuskegee, Ala. 
Here some twelve years since a colored student, 
trained at Hampton, began teaching in a small house, 
with a dozen pupils. This little band, constantly in- 
creasing, worked for themselves, cut down trees, made 
bricks, built their schoolhouses, without, until lately, the 
plans of any architect, in the meantime cultivating land 
and studying. Now they have a number of substantial 
brick buildings, a workshop,where, among other articles, 
they make such good wagons that they are not able to fill 
the orders sent in for them, The school is managed en- 
tirely by colored people, there being besides the principal, 
acorps of good teachers who give instruction to over five 
hundred scholars. The scholars have the privilege of 
doing the work. 

It is doubtful if a happier community can be found 
than that composing this school. Its influence is far 
reaching. Negro conferences meet there,where practical 
plans for the development of the Negro race are sug- 
gested and carried out. A colored Chautauqua is meet- 
ing there now—a new element, that may have a wide 
and useful influence. 

The details of this school have been entered into, be- 
cause it serves as a model for schools among the moun- 
tain whites. While money is needed to start and carry 
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on these schools, expenses are greatly lessened by the 
pupils doing the work, and labor is taken in payment 





for board, 





If young men with practical education—and such, 
no doubt, could be found among graduates of Northfield 
—would start in a simple way, with a few students 
from the mountain whites, building, farming, study- 
ing with them, no doubt such schools would develop 
into practical centers of usefulness. 

The South is impoverished by the Civil War. Its people 
are our brothers, and they now need help in the direction 
of education. Nodoubt in the years that are before us 
there will be more practical, helpful and spiritual study 
of the Bible. This study, carried on in these schools, 
will aid in the development of Christian character, 

Looking out to the world beyond our own country, we 
see opportunities for the right use of money in medical 
and other missions. In the former not only the ills of 
life are alleviated, but native Christian doctors are 

-trained, who carry their Christlike art into remote 
towns and villages, healing both soul and body. Think- 
ing men cannot say, ‘‘Leave the heathen to themselves,” 
Commerce and trade have carried them the worst ele- 
ments of civilization ; it lies with us to carry them the 
best. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL. 
BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
SOMETIME HEADMASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 





THE greatest event of which the Cathedral has been 
the scene, as measured by its influence on the religious 
feelings of its own and the after age, and on the rela- 
tions of the Church as a national institution with the 
law and the Crown, was unquestionably the murder of 
Becket. It sent a thrill of horror through Christendom 
and made one of the greatest of English sovereigns, 
until absolution was received after penance done, a vir- 
tual outlaw in his own realm. One may, therefore, 
touch briefly upon it, altho, save perhaps the shell of 
some part of the eastern walls, the actual fabric which 
witnessed it has wholly disappeared. 

The church even then was, especially in the early 
gloaminog of a December evening, and to strangers to its 
ground-plan making a hasty inrush, a most difficult 
place for the pursuit of a fugitive. lad Becket not 
spurned the notion of hiding in his own church, its 
multiplied architectural recesses, with crypt below, 
triforium and galleries above, archways and niches 
everywhere about, were all at his service for subterfuge. 
If he had temporized and allowed the hot blood of the 
pursuing knights, that winter’s night, to cool, the mur 
der would probably not have been perpetrated, and 
certainly not in the church, 
but *‘ martyrdom” in the cause of his order. He seems 
to have been resolved to die in the habit of that order, 
and at the altar, if possible, in order to load the perpe- 
trators with the heaviest guilt of sacrilege. Thus, while 
mounting the steps from transept to choir, and midway 
between the two, he heard the voices and steps of the pur- 
suers behind him, shouting and stumbling in the all but 
darkness—in the massive shadows, vast and void, of the 
huge spatial proportions, of pier and pillar, arch and 
vaulting, bulking large in solid gloom, with an edging 
glimmer on them here and there from a cresset or a row 
of tapers, marking a shrine or chapel with votive light- 
all within walls which vanished upward into the abyss 
of night. More vivid in contrast even than that light 
and shade was the calm dignity of the Archbishop as 
against the hot-brained truculence of the men of blood 
and iron, and the timorous hurry of the attendant 
monks. The explosion of human passion, shotted, as it 
were, with political purpose, has made many memora- 
ble scenes in history. Since Cvesar fell at the base of 
Pompey’s statue, a violent death at the hands of those 
who once were friends and dependents had never been 
met with nobler self-possession. Le Bret’s sword rung 
on the pavement, snapping by the violence of its own 
blow, and carrying with it a chipped-off section of the 
primate’s skull. Each of these relics had later its sub- 
sidiary shrine, besides the grander shrine where the body 
lay for centuries, embalmed in the devotions of Chris- 
tendom and the odor of reputed martyrdom, And on 
the same pavement (a fragment of which, with the 
death stain upon it, is probably still in some sacred reli- 
quary at Rome), six months later the King knelt in pen- 
ance for his rash words, to receive an installment of his 
expiatory stripes. 

The choir of the ‘‘ Two Williams,” as above described, 
was hurned into readiness for service by Easter, 1180; 
but not until 1220 was the final resting place of Becket 
completed, whither by one of the greatest of his succes- 
sors, Archbishop Stephen Langton, his remains were 
transferred. Thither, as Chaucer attests, 


His object was not escape, 


“The holy, blissful martyr for to seke,” 

thronged pilgrims by the thousand, The event bad a 
winter and a summer celebration, the former following 
the actual death-date, the latter the season of the afore- 
said transfer, besides a jubilee for the latter every fifty 
years. Six times, therefore, in the three centuries of 
faith which yet remained did that jubile recur, viz.: 10 
1270, 1320, 1870, 1420, 1470 and 1520. The visitors 10 
1420 were roughly reckoned at 100 000, 

It was but five years since the battle of Agincourt had 
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grimage had become a passion with many, a fashion 
with yet more. 

Of course a halo of miracles followed martyrdom at 
once. Hardly had the blood been shed when its mar- 
velous powers were detected by a citizen of Canterbury. 
It ran throvgh endless cycles of dilution, and small 
leaden bottles, thus filled, were sold by countless thou- 
sands, their efficacy to heal seeming to grow, instead 
of weakening, by the multiplication of their numbers. 
Such ampulle became the customary badge of Canter- 
bury pilgrims and have been picked up frequently at 
all fords or ferries over the Stour and the Thames, 
dropped from their hats or girdles in crossing. The 
“faith-healing” stories of our modern day may well 
chasten our jndgments upon the credulity of our ances- 
tors concerning the cures done at the shrine of St. Thomas 
or ascribed to the virtue of his well-watered blood, Vast 
was the wealth accumulated through these beliefs ; and, 
splendid as was the use to which much of it was put— 
for the later great and sumptuous rebuildings and 
architectural enrichments which we have been reviewing 
sprang directly fron it—yet the manipulation of the 
marvelous sank to a degrading trade, and fostered the 
same sordid interests as those of Demetrius and the sil- 
versmiths of Ephesus. 

Among the cavaicades of votaries the immortal ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales” show us how levity and jesting, often 
defiling and coarse, cast out serious devotion by the 
way; While ‘‘cakes and ale,” frolics and bagpiping, 
relic-vending, mendicancy and ballad-bawling filled the 
streets of Canterbury and revolted all whose minds 
strove afier higher things. The festivities ran for a 
fortnight, rolling this scum of revel and license, at each 
grander celebration. Each pilgrim drew his * indul- 
gence” for the given number of days, and most of them 
careless of bringing any large balance of 
‘*merit” home with them. But through all orders and 
degrecs, then marked olf in strong, fixed colors from each 
other, ran, deep or shallow, the same vein of devotional 
sentiment, And those colors formed a ribbon of the 
picturesque, rich in contrasts of costume, language and 
manners Which flash upon us in the page of Chaucer, 
like actual illuminations which embellish a medieval 
manuscript. The common sentiment harmonized and 
unified all these for the occasion, All orders and de- 
grees gave in proportion largely. One golden cloud 
after another of devotees rained wealth upon the shrine, 
and the surplus of its ample revenues stands capitalized 
in the Canterbury towers, 

Greatest of the laymen who rest beneath their stately 
shadow is the hero darling of our fourteenth century 
ancestors, that ** Black Prince,” whose simple, popular 
style, as such, swallows up all the string of pompous 
titles which were his by birth or conquest, by heraldic 
achievement or territorial due. He had designed for 
hunself by will a tomb in the crypt below ; but the 
people of England would not brook so obscure a repos- 
itory for the prince of their hearts’ homage. High in 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity, to which he had dedi- 
cated himself in life, and on the festival of which he 
died, in a space siuce filled with the competition of pos- 
terity, but then vacant or nearly so, within what was 
deemed then perhaps the holiest ground in England, 
on the south side of ‘St. Thomas,” they laid ‘him 
alone in his glory,” 


seemed 


The sacred passion for amassing relics largely absorbed 
the devotional energies of the Western Church and grew 
with intensity through all the centuries, from the sixth 
onward, The fame of a cathedral then depended not so 
mueh on the taste and splendor of its architecture, on 
the devotional fervor and musical finish of its services, 
or on the wide jurisdiction of its chief prelate, as on its 
treasury of holy bones, rags of vestments, nails of the 
True Cross. ete. The remains of the martyr Blasius 
(sumetimes known as ‘St, Blazes,”) were brought from 

tome to Canterbury, those of St. Audoen from France, 
and, as has been said, those of Wilfrid, whilom of 
York, in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the cleventh 
those of Alphege, Canterbury’s early martyred arch- 
bishop, were added, Thus successive prelates provided 
for the ghostly enrichment of their throne ; some, like 
Dunston—over whose remains Glastonbury and Canter- 
bury were squabbling on the eve of the dissolution of 
the monastic houses—and like Lanfranc after him, be- 
queathing their own venerable dust to swell its re- 
liquaries ; some importing freely from extern shrines, 
until the transcendent fame of Becket eclipsed all others 
and made of his remains an osteological Kohinoor. But 
this only stimulated a new growth of secondary sancti- 
tics, and the late Professor Willis, the historian of Can- 
teroury, quotes a medieval register said to fill nine pages 
of print, in which the chief treasures in this kind are 
cataloged. Twelve entire bodies of saints, including 
that of Sincti Thome Martiris, who leads it, are there 
followed by the heads of other three, all named, next by 
a dozen detached arms and smaller bones ; and such far- 
fetched sanctities as a fragment of Aaron’s rod, asample 
of the clay from which Adam was molded, with vest- 
ments or remnants worn by various saints of various 
ages, toclose the list. Go to K6ln and see the sbrine of the 
* Three Kings” with their skulls set in jewelry; and, 
hard by, the vast mortuary of St. Ursula (with her head- 
dress and hairpins) and ‘‘ the eleven thousand virgins’ 


_ again. 


. 


waterpots of stone” from the marriage feast of 
Cana, and you have in petto medieval Canterbury over 


And here we may conclude by a personal sketch of 
one, if not the greatest, yet the most versatile in many- 
sided greatness of all who have filled that archiepiscopal 
throne—Hubert Walter, Bishop at first of Salisbury, 
who followed in the train of Baldwin, then Archbishop, 
to Palestine at the period made bright by Coeur de Lion 
in history and by ‘‘Ivanhoe” in fiction. Blending ear- 
nest piety with martial spirit, the Archbishop was 
shocked and scandalized at the excesses of the camp— 
sickened, pined, prayed to die, and died. His faithful 
suffragan buried him there, and he alone of all the 
successors of Augustine fills a stranger's grave in Pay- 
nim land. Foremost in action, sagest in council, diligent 
in works of piety and compassion, that suffragan staved 
off a famine, commanded in chief the English forces 
until King Richard arrived, and that, too, with Saladin, 
first general of the age, in front of him; and, when that 
arrival gave the signal for assault, led the assaulting 
party into the breach. He organized a simple daily 
camp service, and caused each night a sentinel to shout 
from the central headquarters, ‘* Help, help, for the Holy 
Sepulcher !” After a short pause for private prayer the 
shout was repeated again and again, with the whole 
army taking up the refrain, Thus he sought to imbue 
the wild license of war with something of his own sanc- 
tity, and make the battle-cry a voice of prayer. By 
valor in the field he rescued the French army, on the 
march to Jerusalem, from a sudden attack of the Sara- 
cens; by diplomatic skill he supported his sovereign’s 
interests at Tyre in 1191. When that king’s illness 
alarmed the physicians and a suddea qualm of despond- 
ency seized all ranks, he met the crisis with firm reso- 
Juteness, convened instantly a council of war, dispatched 
an embassy to Saladin, by a brief emphatic speech re- 
buked the panic-stricken forces, rallied their courage, 
and obtained from the enemy the famous truce 
of ‘‘three years, months, weeks and days.” He 
then visited Jerusalem under safe conduct from 
Saladin, who had learned to know and _ respect 
him, and who promised to allow and protect certain 
priests and deacons, left by agreement in charge of cer- 
tain holy places of pilgrim resort. He next set sail for 
England, heard in Sicily on his way of his monarch’s 
detention, interviewed him, came home and organized a 
committee of the noblest and ablest to provide his ran- 
som. The chair of Augustine being still vacant, Hu- 
bert Walter filled it, becoming also grand justiciar of the 
kingdom. In the latter office he became distinguished 
by resolute impartiality, punctual dispatch of business, 
and inaccessibility to bribes. Inflexibly loyal, incor- 
ruptibly honest, quick in decision, resolute in execution, 
he brought to instant trial the leading partisan of the 
treacherous John. In his archiepiscopal capacity he 
excommunicated that prince ; in his military (for in the 
King’s absence he was still generalissimo) captured the 
rebel castles ; and in his administrative granted numer- 
o1s charters to towns, which prepared the way for mu- 
nicipal liberty in the nearer and for general liberty in 
the further future. He quelled a dangerous insurrec- 
tion in London, but through severe measures— 
chiefly the violation of sanctuary—which made him 
unpopular, and resigned the jnsticiary oflice there- 
upon, However, upon an alarm of marauders on 
the Welsh frontier, the veteran crusader led his 
forces instantly to the Welsh Marches, and defeated 
the enemy in a pitched battle, On Richard's differ- 
ence with the King of France, the latter appealed to 
him to compose the quarrel with his own liege-lord—a 
startling tribute to his impartiality and to the esteem 
which he had won abroad, On Richard’s death he 
helped to settle the demise of the Crown—a question 
ever bristling with civil war in that pugnacious age. 
Under John he became Chancellor, in which post he 
regulated the fees of the officials, ever tending to ex- 
orbitance and oppression, and shortened the law’s delay 
by appointing them first a Vice Chancellor. Not great 
in theology or pastoral care, he was, from an assemblage 
of other gifts, exactly unlike those looked for in a mod- 
ern archbishop, but exactly suited toa period wholly 
passed away, the most splendidly useful to his sovereign 
and his country of al) from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reformation, At once warrior, primate, statesman, su- 
preme judge, as well as, for a long time and that a most 
troublous one, practical viceroy, he filled each of these 
exalted spheres with a largeness of mind and an unblem- 
ished nobleness of character which would have earned 
for him in any one of them a conspicuous celebrity. 
We must look far and wide along the jewel names of 
history to find one of such clearly faceted splendor as 
Archbishop Hubert Walter. Like a clustered column of 
the noble Norman-English style, he groups on one pedi- 
ment all the shafts of highest office—crosier and baton and 
vice-regal scepter and mace of justice and her sword, all 
fill his hand together or by turus—and stands the cen- 
tral support of the social fabric, radiating stability all 
around. He died ten years before the Great Charter 
was signed, for which his statesmanship was a prepara- 
tion, and reposes in his own cathedral. A monument 
on the south side of the Trinity Chapel, long ascribed to 
his successor Theobald, has lately been identified as his. 





and let the sacristan set before you there one of the “six 





THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
BY ALBERT H. PLUMB, D.D. 


PRESIDENT THWING’s plan in The Congregationalist 
of July 6th is headed ‘‘ Evolution, not Revolution, in the 
American Board”; but the proposed Evolution is Revo- 
lution. 

Monthly meetings of a Prudential Committee of twen- 
ty-five, scattered from Portland to Chicago, would be 
partly impracticable and wholly useless. The meetings 
now are nearly three hours long every week, besides 
sub-committee work and extra meetings. The work is 
constantly broadening, and a monthly meeting would 


require an all-day session at least, with a day to come 


and another to return—three days’ time, and from ten to 
twenty dollars’ expense, from all the more distant mem- 
bers. Much as they might desire to meet this demand 
they could not do it regularly, and would not attempt to 
do it long; and whoever came or failed to come, the 
coming would soon inevitably prove itself valueless, for 
the voluminous and precious correspondence from the 
missions must remain in the hands of the Secretaries at 
the rooms, there to be consulted by the Committee. It 
cannot be sent here and there ail over the country. And 
monthly meetings would furnish altogether too infre- 
quent opportunities for the members of the Commit ee 
to maintain any practical or useful familiarity with the 
ever-shifting missionary situation, or to afford any time- 
ly aid in the frequent emergenvies requiring prompt 
action. The plan, however carefully adjusted, with any 
possible arrangement of sub-committees, would result in 
throwing the whole management of the Board virtually 
into the hands of the Secretaries. This might be a good 
way, but it would be a new way. Now they have no 
votes; then they would really have all the votes. In- 
stead of such a proposed revolution, true evolution 
merely requires a proper re-enforcement of the Secreta- 
riat—its present incumbents being greatly overworked 
and a moderate enlargement of the Committee from the 
vicinity, say to twelve or fifteen members. This would 
give relief by apportioning the work of sub-committees 
among a greater number. If the present plan of admin- 
istration is to continue, weekly meetings of the entire 
Committee are an absolute necessity. 

But the amiable intent of the author of the proposed 
plan will by no means satisfy the minority. If they ap- 
prove it, it is because they expect by this enlargement of 
the Committee to revolutionize the policy of the Board. 
Their aim is clear and plain. The policy of the Board 
in declining to appoint erratic men as missionaries, they 
desire to change by reorganizing the Committee, since 
they have failed to do it by argument at the meet- 
ings of the Board. And in order to effect such a change, 
and to rebuke the Board for its past action, they deem it 
essential that the chairman of the Prudential Commit- 
tee and the Home Secretary be removed. Nothing -else 
will satisfy them, And it is especially mortifying to 
see that some in the majority, moved apparently by the 
incessant din of false accusation against Dr. Alden, 
and by his patient reticence under it, seem disposed to 
yield weakly to this unjust demand, forgetful that no 
proof has ever been furnished of the allegations against 
him, which relate solely to the appointment of missiona- 
ries, and that the Prudential Committee and the Board 
and an investigating committee, have attested his faith- 
ful performance of his duties and observance of the in- 
structions he has received. 

Ivis said republics are ungrateful; but such an unseeim- 
ly act of ingratitude and unwisdom no missionary board 
ought to be capable of committing, as to eject from office, 
after over forty years of continuous, laborious and gra- 
tuitous service, the Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, Dr. Thompson. has made ex'ended 
journeys to visit the missions, besides numerous other 
missionary tours, all without a dollar's expense to the 
Board. By reason of his intimate personal acquaintance 
with the honored missionaries of the Board, earlier and 
later, of his wide with missionary 
authorities in many lands, of his rare and extensive 
misyionary library, of his learned and valuable contri- 
butions to missionary history and biography, of his 
clear apprehension of the great principles on which all 
successful missionary work has proceeded and must pro- 
ceed, of his unexampled familiarity with the volumi- 
nous records of the American Board, and of his remark- 
able memory of the details of past missionary adminis- 
tration, he is able to render, and is rendering to the 
Board a service which it is in the power of no other man 
living to perform. 


Twice he 


correspondence 


‘“‘Laid aside long ago by a kind Providence,” as Mr. 
Alpheus Hardy once said, ‘* from the duties of the active 
pastorate, that he might devote his energies to the serv- 
ice of the Board,” those energies he has husbanded 
very carefully, and devoted almost exclusively to this 
single purpose at great personal sacrifice, conscieutious- 
ly disregarding, oftentimes, the customary periods of 
rest and vacation, and, with a rigorous persistency, which 


almost constant suffering from severe physical ailments 
could not abate, has so maintained his activity and effi- 
ciency in missionary matters that, altho now over eighty 
years of age, he is to-day, as he long has been, certainly 
one of the most punctual, active and laborious members 
of the Committee, devoting an amount of time and en- 
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ergy toits work by far surpassing that which I, for one, 
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with my best efforts, have been able to give; and I 
think other members would readily say the same for 
themselves. 

In the order of nature, all the aid which his wide re- 
search and lopg experience now enable him to give to 
the Board, will soon be withdrawn by the hand of death. 
For the hand of partisan feeling to be lifted to hasten 
that sad hour of withdrawal, would be most ungracious 
and unwise. He is but one man among ten. His judg- 
ment does not necessarily prevail ; for no one claims un- 
erring judgment for any one. Even in the view of the 
most extreme partisan, he could not be regarded asa 
dangerous man on the Committee; and it would seem 
that there could be no possible explanation of the clamor 
for his removal, except such a vindictive spirit as should 
never have place for a moment in missionary councils. 

In regard to the general question of the policy of the 
Board, in appointing as missionaries only those who hold 
held by the contributing 
churches, it is in place to ask, Whose judgment shoul d 
have most weight? When a church receives into its 
membership a person whose doctrinal views are some- 
what at variance with its creed, as it sometimes does in 
view of the confessedly Christian spirit of the applicant, 
the new member covenants to walk in love with the 
church, consulting its peace and order in all things. 
He is not expected to begin a crusade to get control of 
the church, and change its creed in the interest of his 
peculiar views. 

Now in the Congregational ministry there are here 
and there men who have been installed under protest of 
some of the churches called in Council, who are confess- 
edly not in harmony with the standards of their own 
churches, and who are utterly ineligible doctrinally for 
the pastorates of many of our leading churches. Are 
such men likely to be sufficiently disinterested and un- 
prejudiced, on the subject of ministerial qualifications at 
home or abroad, to be entitled to pose as authorities on 
that question, or to be specially vociferous in its discussion, 
insisting that their exceptional cases should be made the 
universal law governing the entire denomination? As- 
suredly a modest position and a quiet demeanor would 
seem to be particularly becoming to such persons, if a 
just sense of propriety is to prevail, and regard is to be 
had to the peace and order of the denomination, in which 
by sufferance they hold a place. 


the doctrines commonly 
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THE SOLID STRENGTH OF THE HAWAIIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE REV, SERENO E, BISHOP, 





DuRING the past months of June and July the Provi- 
sional Government has been developing and consolidating 
strength in a very marked manner. 

The first notable expression of this strength was made 
in the occupation of the Royal Palace for military and 
executive uses on June 5th. This uct of self-assertion 
gave prestige, which equally elated the friends of the 
Government and depressed the royalists, who were ac- 
tively organizing the dynamite conspiracy against it. A 
second most effective measure was the arrest of three of 
the noisiest conspirators on June 23d, an event which 
was followed by the total collapse of the conspiracy. Up 
to that time the royalists had in a measure terrorized the 
natives by vauatings of the certain restoration of the 
Queen on one date and another in June. No later boast- 
ings of the kind have come with any such definiteness 
or have stirred any uneasiness, as was the case through 
several weeks of May and June. The feeling established 
itself in the community that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had come to stay until merged in a completer 
organization in the same interest, and that the royalist 
plans and hopes were futile. 

A further sense of the strength of the Government was 
imparted by the prompt manner in which a_ body of 
troops and police were dispatched to Kalalau to arrest 
the defiant body of lepers collected in that valley. This 
expedition occupied the early part of July. While not 
successful in securing the principal desperado, the be- 
havior of the men was such as to prove the reliable cour- 
age and efficiency of the military in the service of the 
Government. No one has since imagined that any cap- 
ture of the Government buildings could be made, or that 
any resistance to the Government could be successfully 
organized in the country districts, as Charles Nordhoft 
has represented, echoing the former talk of royalists in 
Honolulu. 

A further visible addition to the strength of the Gov- 
ernment ensued by the withdrawal from the scene of a 
conspicuous and somewhat powerful enemy, Mr. Claus 
Spreckels, on the nineteenth of July. His presence had 
latterly become a standing menace to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. His outspoken support of the restoration of the 
Queen had kept up the hopes of the royalists, who 
trusted in his great wealth and energy to help them. 
His presence thus helped to impair the financial credit 
of the Government, and his withdrawal in disgust from 
the field gave relief and strength. 

Since then the Government have further consolidated 
their strength by the introduction of a law formally ap- 
propriating the Crown Lands, and applying them to the 
public benefit and use. This greatly increases the re- 
sources of the Government, and is a confident assertion 





of its power which creates a strong impression of con- 
scious strength, as an act of calm and assured defiance 
of the royalist enemy. Those lands are of immense 
value, and will ultimately realize several millions of dol- 
lars for the public treasury, as well us furnish homes for 
many thousands of prosperous settlers, both natives and 
foreigners. 

The fact of this solid and recognized strength of the 
Provisional Government of Hawaii finds its verification 
in the late rapid growth of its financial credit. It had 
hitherto been difficult to sell the new issue of bonds au- 
thorized by the last Legislature, the avails of which were 
much needed for the further prosecution of important 
public works, as well as for reimbursing the treasury 
for its previous advances for that purpose. Toward the 
end of July the tide changed, and the bonds were free- 
ly sold at 98 per cent. The public works are again going 
on, The dredger, which has been for many weeks idle, is 
again deepening the harbor, to make indispensable 
room for our increasing fleet of large ocean steamers. 
Pumping works are being got ready for driving the co- 
pious supplies of artesian water into our street mains 
now empty by reason of a dry month in their mountain 
source of supply. Other works will, doubtless, be re- 
sumed, especially the completion of the last nine miles 
of the splendid macadam road _ to the volcano, by which 
tourists will reach it in four hours of a most charming 
drive from Hilo through tropical forests of tree-ferns 
and ohia, 

The growth of confidence in the Government is even 
more marked in the recent increase of deposits in the 
Postal Savings Bank. For nine months past, having 
been a grievous source of weakness and depletion to the 
treasury by the withdrawal of funds by distrustful de- 
positors, during the last two weeks of July the bank 
added $35,000 to the resources of the Government. De- 
posits continue to flow in because the Government is 
visibly strong and stable, and there is no disturbing ele- 
ment threatening it as before. 

The distrust of depositors began last October with the 
Queen’s active resistance to the constitutional right of 
the Legislature to change the Cabinet. It increased for 
nearly two months as the struggle went on, portending 
the revolution which her mad act consummated in Jan- 
uary. The drafts on the treasury to meet the withdraw- 
als became very heavy, and the special loan of $95,000 
from Claus Spreckels was made, which he afterward 
used to distress the Provisional Government. With the 
appointment in November of an excellent Reform Cabi- 
net, the distrust materially abated, nor did it again be- 
come so serious, even in the darkest days of royalist 
boastings in April and May. Now the tide has turned, 
and the Postal Sayings Bank is pouring coin again into 
the treasury. 

It is here in place to set forth a very important factor 
in the strength and credit of the Government. That is 
an apparently marked change in the attitude of Minis- 
ter Blount to one of much friendliness and confidence 
toward the Government. This change began to be appar- 
ent to President Dole and his colleagues about the mid- 
dle of June, and since then his good-will seems to have 
steadily increased. The existence of this friendly atti- 
tude of Mr. Blount was made more conspicuous to pub- 
lic attention by the ridiculous episode of the impudent 
inscribing of Mr. Blount’s name upon a cane presented 
by some royalists to Mr. Spreckels. Of this unauthor- 
ized and injurious use of his name, Mr. Blount made 
formal complaint to President Dole, not only putting 
himself on record thereby, but also leaving the royalists 
in a position somewhat antagonistic to himself. 

The thorough and unbroken judicial reticence of Mr. 
Blount as to his opinions and conclusions makes it mainly 
matter of surmise and inference as to what changes his 
opinions have actually passed through during his more 
than four months’ sojourn in Honolulu. With whatever 
half-formed impressions he may have arrived here, or 
whatever prejudices may have swayed his earlier partial 
conclusions, I feel a strong assurance that he has pursued 
his diligent and penetrating inquiries with an earnest 
purpose to arrive at the actual truth, and not to make 
out a case for partisan uses. Without knowing what 
his conclusions are, or whether they will measurably 
coincide with the truth as I understand it, I strongly be- 
lieve that he has inquired and studied into the situation 
very conscientiously, and, as I also believe, with a high 
degree of calm and impartial judicial temper. A number 
of pleasant and reassuring personal interviews with Mr, 
Blount have deepened this impression. 

At the time of Mr. Blount’s arrival here there is no 
doubt but that the royalists really believed that it was 
the intention of Mr. Cleveland and of Mr. Blount to re- 
store the Queen, on the ground that she had been de- 
throned by Mr. Stevens. Whether Mr. Blount ever 
really contemplated such a possibility, it is hard to form 
an opinion. There was certainly for a time much in his 
attitude to support the surmise. If he possibly came 
here under any such impression as to what the case de- 
manded, it seems now certain that he has long since dis- 
missed any such thought. There is no doubt that a lead- 
ing element in forming what is manifestly his present 
state of opinion has been the obvious and markedly high 
personal character as well as ability of the heads of the 
Provisional Government. Mr. Blount has not withheld 


expression of his estimate of them as such, 








While writing the foregoing, the fact is announced 
that Mr. Blount intends to sail for home to-morrow on 
the ‘‘Gaelic.” He will leave the American Legation 
vacant, with no one to fulfill his functions. No more 
effective verification than this course could be given, to 
the solid strength of the Government, that the Ameri- 
can Minister had such full confidence in the order and 
stability of the community under its protection and in 
its capacity to care for the safety of American citizens, 

HONOLULU, August 8th, 1593. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE interest and the hot weather both increased as the 
House drew near the last of its work with the question 
of the repeal of the Sherman Act. Two great speeches 
of the Saturday before the final Monday made that a 
day to remember. Mr. Reed was to speak at ten o’clock, 
and it filled the galleries to crowding. The section de- 
voted to the men was black ; that in which women are 
allowed was lighter in its coloring, and there were more 
fans, but equal silence and attention when the whisper 
went round, ‘*‘ Reed is up.” He was, in his light suit and 
his great hight. He is six feet twoor three; only one 
man on the floor is taller than he, General Curtis, of 
New York, who is six feet and seven inches. The speech 
was about an hour, I am told, in delivery. I could 
hardly believe it, altho from my seat in the gallery I 
faced a clock, The silence of the House, with every 
member who could be there, in his seat, was unbroken, 
save occasionally by a ripple of laughter and again by a 
burst of applause. Mr. Reed’s speech was the finest, 
most dignified in its breadth and sweep, in its philosoph- 
ical qualities, that he has ever delivered, It is difficult 
to take passages from it because it was so complete in 
itself. In the first part of his speech he said : 


“TIfanation’s period of prosperity could be expressed in 
asingle word that word would be corfidence ; and if the 
period of adversity, as we call it, could be expressed ina 
single word that word would be distrust.” 


He followed this by a political review of our situation 
from the last election : 

“At the last election the Democratic Party was brought 
into power by a curious combination of circumstances, as 
the result of a hundred causes—not with careful and can- 
did deliberation, but as the result, in a large measure, of 
the apathy of the American people. 

‘The vote shows what I declare, and the recollection of 
every individual to whom I am _ speaking can be safely ap- 
pealed to. While this thing has not been specially mani- 
fest during this discussion, while there has been little talk 
with regard to it, nevertheless, the consciousness of this 
fact underlies our entire situation. Ido not intend in al- 
luding to this fact to in any way refer to party politics. I 
do not undertake tu raise any question as to whether the 
system of protection is a wise one or not. I do not under- 
take to dispute the proposition on the part of the Democ- 
racy that protection is a tax, wicked and iniquitous. For 
the purpose of discussion, and for that purpose only, I am 
quite free to admit that protection is a fraud, and that vir- 
tue resides only inarevenue tariff ; but there remains, even 
if it be admitted that the propositions of the Democratic 
platform are righteous every one—there remains the fact 
that the system upon which the manufactures of this 
country have been regulated for thirty years is threatened 
with a total change ; whether that change is to be for the 
better or not no man can know. 

‘““What the Democratic Party purpose to do with the 
power which is in their hands nobody can say. They do 
not even know themselves ; and hence they are not able to 
impart it to others, For my part, Ido not expect the 
Democratic Party to be utterly bad. I do not believe they 
will be permitted to be so if they should so desire. Such 
is the restraining influence of the people, even after elec- 
tion, that I believe that through all the disguises, through 
all the masks which this election has thrown over the 
wishes of the people, nevertheless, those wishes will be 
carried out, Butat this present moment no man can know 
what will be the result of the action of this Congress upon 
the manufactures of this country. 

“If the reformation of the tariff were in the hands, even 
of its friends, if a change in the tariff were contemplated 
by those men who are in favor of the principle of protec- 
tion, instead of in the hands of those who denounce it, I 
should feel entirely confident that business would be stag- 
nant or remain at a standstill ; but when this reformation 
of the tariff is in the hands of men opposed to the present 
system, those manufactures of the country which are built 
upon the present system must necessarily call a halt.” 
The look in Mr. Reed’s face as he said, turning to his 
own side of the House, that he did not think ‘‘ the Dem- 
ocratic Party was utterly bad,” brought out an apprecia- 
tive applause and a sympathetic smile from the Repub- 
lican members. 

During much of the time that he spoke he had turned 
to the east side of the House, the Democratic side : as he 
finished he turned to his own side and addressed himself 
to the Republicans, and closed with a peroration that 
was noble, patriotic and with a touch of tenderness that 
one could not expect in a political speech. He said : 


‘“We stand in a very peculiar position, we Republicans 
to-day. The representative of the Democratic Party just 
chosen President of the United States, finds himself power- 
less in his first great recommendation to his own party. 
Were he left to their tender mercies the country would 
witness the spectacle of the President of its choice over- 
thrown by the party charged with this country’s Govern- 
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ment. What wonder then that he appeals to the patriot- 
ism of another party whose patriotism has never been ap- 
pealed to in vain? 

‘Never, I say, in vain! The proudest part of the proud 
record of the Republican Party has been its stedfast devo- 
tion to the cause of sound finance. When this country was 
tempted to pay its bonds in depreciated money the Repub- 
lican Party responded with loud acclaim to that noble sen- 
timent of General Hawley that every bond was as sacred 
as a soldier’s grave. It cost us hard fighting and sore 
struggle, but the credit of this country has no superior in 
the world. When the same arguments heard to-day were 
heard fifteen years ago sounding the praises of a depreci- 
ated currency and proclaiming the glories of fiat money, 
the party of Abraham Lincoln marched steadily toward 
specie payments and prosperity. 

“What we were in our days of victory the same are we 
in our days of defeat—champions of true and solid finance. 
And when the time comes, as it surely will come, for us to 
lead this land back to those paths of prosperity and fame 
which were trodden under Republican rule for so many 
years, we Shall take back with us our ancient glory un- 
dimmed by adversity, our ancient honor unsullied by de- 
feat.” 

The applause as he finished was from both sides of the 
House without partiality, and with the galleries it lasted 
for many minutes. 

When order was restored at last, Mr. Bland leading 
the opposition, gave the floor to Mr. De Armond, of Mis- 
gouri, to Mr. Williams, of Illinois, and to Mr. Allen, of 
Mississippi, who cannot make other than a rather witty 
speech, and who said ne should like to pass a bill to re- 
store the parity between the Executive and the Legisla- 
tive branches of Government. Then came Mr. Bourke 
Cockran, of New York, for whom we were waiting anx- 
iously, after Mr. Reed. Mr, Cockran is a man of medi- 
um hight, with broad shoulders, deep chest, and a large 
head set very firmly upon a large throat. He has thick 
hair, lightly sprinkled with gray, a Roman nose, brown 
eyes and heavy mustache, making his mouth an un- 
known quantity ; but with a square chin and an expres- 
sion mingled, so that fire, power and good-nature are all 
in his face and one notices him above his fellows. He 
has been the leader of the anti-silver men on the Demo- 
cratic side, and for the first time yesterday people who 
dislike Tammany felt a hearty respect and liking for the 
most prominent man that organization has to represent 
it in Washington. 

Space will not permit m3 to quote from his speech, and 
part of it never can be put upoa paper because it was the 
man’s own impassioned voice and his energy and will 

He quoted from the best economic writers—Mill, 
Francis A. Walker and others; he showed how he had 
read and studied and thought upon the subject, and he 
deprecated the thing upon which demagogs have 
worked so much, namely—-the stirring up of strife be- 
tween different sections of the Country because their 
interests seemed for the moment to conflict ; he was 
most stirring when he showed in connection with this 
the struggle that France had with her kings on the ques- 
tion of debasing the coinage, and that, even in 1857 under 
Napoleon the little, the slavish court had respected the 
protest of the people and left the coin untouched. He 
showed that if we talked about debt and credit, it was 
the banks that are in debt to the people, in that they 
owed their depositors, and that to depreciate the curren- 
cy, to pass the Bland Silver Coinage bill, would be to 
make a present of $21,000,000 to the banks of New York. 
He said the friends of the farmer, the enemies of the 
creditor, the friends of the debtor, work in a strange 
way to accomplish their purpose. What they will do is 
to depreciate the farmer’s product, depreciate the debts 
due the capitalist, aad enable him to repudiate a part of 
the balance which he owes to the great mass of creditors 
who compose the mas3 of the laborers in this country. 
He ended with an appeal for justice as the basis of gov- 
ernmental policy that almost brought people to their 
feet with its eloguence and warmth, and the applause 
was tremendous as he closed. 

It was a week of speeches, with those of Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Cockran rising higher than the rest; but there were 
others of whom their constituents would have been 
proud, as well as those two. Mr: Burrows; Mr. Stone, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Boutelle, of Maine; Mr. Cummings, 
of New York; and Mr, John R. Fellows, also from New 
York, who all spoke. Looking back over that week, tho 
there were some men on the wrong side, yet again and 
again it was my experience, as a member rose and com- 
menced speaking, hardly to listen at first, thinking he 
would not be worth hearing, but to have my ears caught 
With something in his first twenty words, and then to be 
drawn into an attentive and absorbed listening to all he 
had to say. One may be proud of the whole House of 
Representatives, whatever one’s differences may be po- 
litically, as men who have been picked out among their 
fellows for ability and talent, 

Onthe Monday following the Saturday came the great 
vote of the House on the question of the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, as embodied in 
the Wilson bill, or whether we would have free coinage 
of silver under the leadership of Mr. Bland. Every 


force. 


member that was living and in health was in his seat at 
twelve o'clock, and the work begua. Mr. Blaad offered 
amendment after amendmeat—to make the ratio 17, 20, 
*6,and then at last that the Bland Allison Act should be 


voted down, with slightly varying changes in the ma- 
jority, but with a never yielding firmness. The roll-call 
by the clerk was so often repeated that one came to learn 
the names from the monotony of the repetition. The 
clock showed that the hours were passing, yet few of 
the members left the floor; and, if they did, it was with a 
friendly understanding that they were to be called if an- 
other vote came up. Amendment after amendment 
went under, and finally Mr. Bland sank back into his 
chair and Mr. Crisp rose and said: ‘‘The question is 
now, shall the bill pass?” Again the roll-call—men were 
anxious that their names should go on record that day— 
and, finally, the last name was down, and Mr. Crisp, 
rising again, declared the vote in favor of the Wil- 
son bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act was 239, and against it 110, Then there 
was a great burst of applause, and in five minutes 
afterward came a motion to adjourn; and the wearied 
and belated members passed out to congratulate, to tele- 
graph, and to get a little cooler air than that in the cham- 
ber. As I came through the telegraph part of the press 
gallery [heard the clicks telling Mr. Cleveland in Rhode 
Island that the House had granted his wish. 

Now all eyes turn to the Senate. ‘ Ask Mr. Gorman 
and Mr. Voorhees what we are going to do,” said a Sena- 
tor in reply to my question, But Mr. Gorman and Mr. 
Voorhees have hitherto thrown themselves against those 
hard-headed silver Senators and recoiled from the shock, 
with no effect save on themselves. Even Mr. Hill has in 
a manner joined hands with Mr. Peffer, and Mr, Lee 
Mantle has been forbidden to take his seat. If Mr. 
Gorman and Voorhees can compass Senators enough to 
adopt a closure, we shall have no trouble with that body ; 
otherwise the thing can be blocked, and the Senate will 
be held up to the country as a body that is obstructed 
by six or seven men, and forced to remain an inert and 
useless mass in the needed legislation of the country. 
Mr. Sherman made a speech of two hours, in which he 
showed warmth and animation enough to forbid one 
ever calling him ** cold” again. He spoke of the Act as 
misnamed Sherman, and gave its history. He gave in 
full the history of the Act of 1878, which has been so 
much abused and reviled; he gave the history of Mr. 
Seyd and the story that he had come over here to buy 
up the Congress of the United States for the Act of 1873, 
and branded it as a** falsehood and a lie,” doing it with 
clearness and an intensity of expression that carried his 
listeners with him, and would have produced applause 
if that had been allowed, He fell upon Mr. Stewart, of 
Nevada, and showed how that gentleman had advocated 
a gold basis in former struggles on the currency ques- 
tion; and that Mr. Stewart's State even now required 
the assessments on its silver mining stocks to be payed 
in gold, which made Mr. Stewart very uncomfortable 
evidently. In closing he said : 

“The question is, What should be done for the people of 
the United States in all its length and breadth; and, 
therefore, if Congress will say that, in its opinion, it is not 
wise now to continue the purchase of silver bullion, there 
will be no injustice done Colorado or Nevada. 

‘* Are we bound to build up the interest of one section of 
the country at the expense of the rest ? No, no! I believe, 
heartily and truly, that the best thing we can now do is to 
suspend, for the time at least, the purchase of silver bul- 
lion.” 

There are three Liberty bells in thiscountry. The old, 
old one, of 1776 dear to our hearts, because it rang out in 
Philadelphia more than a hundred years ago, and pro- 
claimed that we were establishing a Government by the 
people, and which even with the great crack up its 
side that forbids it ever to speak again, is shrined in 
Philadelphia for patriotic people to visit; then there is 
the bell that was hung in the cupola of Independence 
Hall by the Centennial Committee on the Fourth of July, 
1876, tosucceed the old one. What a night that was, 
when it was to be rung—the eve of the Fourth. 
At the appointed hour, midnight, the bell began to 
ring; it struck the first note—whether it struck any 
more after that nobody ever knew. Such a shout 
went up and continued from the thousands who were 
waiting that first sound, that the sworn statement 
of the bell-ringer that he did his full duty, would 
be necessary to make one sure that the full number of 
strokes was rung. It was a warm, pleasant evening, 
and nobody went to bed that night. The morrow was 


the Fourth, the original Declaration of Independ- 
ence was to be shown to the public, and read 
aloud by a descendant of one of the signers— 


why not stay up and await the time? 
anniversary that comes only once in a hundred 
years. I heard that expression again and again; 
and the orderly crowd of well-dressed people still filled 
the streets when I saw the sun blushing in the east at 
three o’clock of the morning. Liberty was having many 
things done in her honor just then—things that were not 
crimes. Now there is still a third Liberty Bell. Mr. 
McDowell, of New Jersey, an ardent member of the Sons 
of the Revolution, thought of it and suggested the idea 
to some of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Miss Desha and others, who had begun the movement 
for the society which has grown under their hands ; they 
took it up and spread the idea, A bell that should be 
rung only to celebrate patriotic anniversaries and inter- 
esting important events in the history of our country. 


It is a holiday 





Substituted and made to live again, Each was stead ily 


upon that of her beloved son, on the birthday of the 
nation—Fourth of July, of course—and on the birthday 
of Abigail Adams,of Hannah Arnett and Lucretia Mott— 
for the daughters remember their mothers; and they have 
done the work of getting the subscriptions for the bell ; 
the Sons alsc-subscribing handsomely. The other day it 
came to Washington on its way to Chicago, to be rung 
first there at the meeting of living patriots, the Grand 
Army. It stood on a truck in the street near the railway 
station, and crowds went to see it during the few hours 
it was here. Children, black and white, were lifted up 
to touch it, and the top was crowned with flowers sent by 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution. It was cast 
at the foundry of Clinton Meneely at Troy, New York. 
It is six feet high, eighteen feet in circumference at the 
base, and weighs 18,000 pounds. It is made of seventy- 
eight parts copper and twenty-two parts tin, with a hun- 
dred pounds of goldand another hundred of silver,and in 
the fusing of these metals are the sentiments that awoke 
people all over the country and made them send sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Robert H. Lamborn, who sent from his 
collection coins from seven or eight different nations, ex 
pressed this in his letter accompanying the gift. 

“These representatives of divided and often hostile peo 
ples, will blend harmoniously into a new and stronger 
metal—the sonorous bronze—far more serviceable to hu- 
manity than are its isolated constituents. Your beautiful, 
composite bell will prefigure and proclaim to thoughtful 
people, the fusing together of nations in the grand brother- 
hood of mankiud, And organizations like the one you 
have formed, are building better than you know, the 
foundations upon wnich culture shall one day raise the 
fairest of all structures—the Federation of Civilized Peo- 
ples.’ 

Mrs. and Miss Meneely and one son accompanied the 
bell and spoke of the things that were sent to put in. 
Of the gold and silver, the pile a foot deep on the 
chairs and tables of Mr. Meneely’s office, looked as if 
there had been a spoiling of the Israelites. Among 
them were pieces of gold ornaments belonging to beauti- 
ful, witching, inconsequent Dolly Madison, money from 
Paul Revere'’s great-granddaughter, a silver spoon from 
the family of Ethan Allen, beaten flat, just as it was 
found in his house after it had been burned by the 
Indians, a silver shoebuckle worn by a Revolutionary 
soldier at the battle of King’s Mountain, one hundred 
dollars’ worth of valuable silver coins sent by Mrs. Wil- 
bor, of Bristol, Rhode Island, so valuable that one felt 
half sorry to have them melted, a coin of the time of 
Augustus Cwsar, a piece of the gold watchcase of 
Roger Sherman, worn by him at the Federal Conven- 
tion in L789. Many people sent gold coins that had 
belonged to some dear, dead child, or that had been 
‘luck money” to some friend, In the iron tongue that 
lay on the truck were some nails from the house of Jeff 
Davis, and filings from the clapper of the bell that 
warned Paul Revere that he must ride. 

It has around the base the motto of the old Liberty 
Bell, ** Proclaim Liberty throughout the land unto all 
people.” Above, on the shining sides, are the words : 
“A new commandment give | unto you, that ye love 
one another.” The tone of the bell is deep, clear and 
soft; so clear that one can stand within a few yards of 
it and yet not hurt the ear, tho from its size and 
strength it can be heard for miles. It will give lessons 
in patriotism, for whenever its tones are heard, we can 
say hat they mark some anniversary in our country’s his- 
tory. On its journey people thronged to see 1, and 
Philadelphia was very jealous when it stopped there. A 
carping and envious reporter said to Miss Meneely : 
‘* Well, I don’t see as it is very much.” She smiled up 
at him, quick and bright: ‘‘ The old bell weighed 1,300-- 
this, 18,000 ; that rung for the thirteen States, this will 
sound for forty-four’; and the reporter disappeared 
silently. 


Sine Arts. 


RUSSIAN, SPANISH AND JAPANESE ART AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Russia and Spain, iu their art exhibits, have many pic- 
tures which require more than the title to give them fullest 
interest ; for the artist depends upon the story as well as 
upon pictorial effect. Why the three Spanish galleries have 
been left so largely to the ambitious brushes of young men 
whose immense canvases form almost a continuous line 
about the upper two-thirds of the rooms, and why Messrs, 
Pradella, Gallegos, Rico, Domingo—Fortuny, whose place 
can never be filled—and Casanova are missing, when 
Rosales, who died twenty years ago is represented here, 
is a painful mystery of which only a lack of appreciation of 
the opportunity afforded by this Exposition can explain. 

These are the grewsome subjects of several immense 
canvases: Queen Isabella on her deathbed making her 
will ; an open coffin showing the remains of the Queen of 
Charles I at a stage which makes probable ‘‘ The Conver- 
sion of the Duke of Gandia,’ who says: ‘‘ Never will I 
serve sovereign more who can die’’; a bride dead upon the 
bier of her lover, returned too late from the wars; a man 
and woman whipped naked through the streets; a family 
going to the cemetery; a hospital ward; ‘ The Viaticum’’ 
carried aboard an ocean steamer; a strike in the iron- 
works; and last, ‘‘ The Battle of Las Navas,’ where a 
Christian knight upon his white horse leaps a living wall 





On the birthday of Mary, the mother of Washington, and 





of chained blacks armed with pikes, and ‘* Christ Weeping 
over Jerusalem.”’ 
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The first of this list is by M. Rosales, already alluded 
to, a man of talent; the second by M. Carbonero, whose 
small pictures from Gil Blas and Don Quixote are sug- 
gestive of Fortuny, and in their humor form a needed an- 
tidote to his large canvas: the last is by a very young 
man, M. Santa Maria, whose small canvas of the Arch- 
bishop of Burgos, celebrating mass, shows striking abil- 
ity. 

“The Terrace in Venice” and ‘‘A Ball in Madrid,” by 
M. Dominguez, are brilliant, vivacious pictures, suggest- 
ive of the best Spanish art of the day ; while M. Jiminez’s 
“Hospital Ward” and M. Casas’s “Student” are French 
in handling. 

Strong pictures, realistic, sober and able are M. Alvarez’s 
“* Visit of Condolence” (where visitors sit stifly about a 
large room, and a priest stirs the brazier), and M. Sorolla’s 
‘* 4 New Marguerite,” carried away in a railway carriage 
guarded by gendarmes. 

An inferior Gonzales, ‘“ Interior of St. Marks,’”’ remains 
to be mentioned, and the regret to be re-echoei that a 
worthy representation of the successors of Velasquez has 
not been attempted at Chicago. 

The collection of Russian pictures, more modern, more 
spontaneous, more interesting and better hung than the 
Spanish pictures, was made by the Imperial Academy. It 
owns thirty-four of the hundred odd examples, and two 
are loaned by the Kmperor. Illustrations of courtly life 
and jest, of camp and peasant life, make one wish that the 
small attempts at explanatory notes in the catalog had 
been more copious. 

Two Councils of War hang near each other. ‘ The Cos- 
sack’s Answer,” by M. Repine, is one of the great pictures 
of the Exposition. In solidity, brilliant color, broad 
handling and, above all, in facial expression, it has few 
equals. ‘ Cossacks of the Don,” a roystering, Communistic 
crew, stand, sit, loll, while they concoct a message for the 
scribe to write to their would-be Queen of Poland. , It 
amusesall mightily. The big manin red shakes until his 
face matches his robe, and that wonderful foreshortened 
figure on the barrel is real enough to roll off. 

“The Military Council at Fily,’’ by M. Kiffshenho, 
represents a more dignified assembly—before the battle of 
Moskowa. The General Kutusoff is the leading spirit, 
altho the old General Barclai de Tolly holds the place of 
honor under the icon of the peasant’s hut, where they are 
assembled. The light through the window and the ease of 
the figures are remarkable. Tolstol speaks of these gen- 
erals in his “‘ War and Peace.”” M. Kiffshenho treats two 
other subjects, ‘A Wolf Caught Alive’? by dogs, and 
** Assorting Feathers,” in the same free, masterly way. 

The Macopskys both paint Russian scenes. M. Constan- 
tin Macopsky chooses sumptuous scenes of the last cen- 
tury, such as*‘ The Bride’s Attire,’’ where a dozen ladies 

n high pearled head-dresses like bishops’ miters and bro- 
caded Russian blouses assist at the robing. M. Vladimir 
Macopsky is a realistic painter of peasant life. ‘‘ The 
Miser,” * Little Russian Tobacco Smokers” and “ The 
Wayfarer,” are full of vigor. The latter represents a pil- 
grim who“ exchanges” for money some holy relics. (‘‘One 
cannot sell the Mother of God !’’) 

The peasants of ‘A Wedding in Little (or Southern) 
Russia,” by M. Bodareffsky, wear « costume more nearly 
like ours. In “A Sunday in a Village,” the blouse of 
Northern Russia and shoes of twisted bark are seen. It is 
such peasants as these who reckon age by triennial sheep- 
skin coats. Ask one his age—‘ This is my fifteenth coat,” 
he replies. 

Jewish painters and subjects are evidently not expatri- 
ated from Russia. M. Ashuazy sends not only ‘ The Pa- 
rents of Moses,” but in ‘‘ The Bridegroom” (on probation) 
shows a modern examination on the Talmud. 

Ivan the Terrible subdued by the sleeping beauty of 
“ Vasilisa Meleutievna,” is a fine canvas by M. Sedoff. M. 
Siemeradskiv’s great canvas of ‘‘ Phryne,’’ a procession of 
Venus on a sunlit terrace by the sea, and his ‘‘ Christ at 
the House of Lazarus,” are two of the masterly pictures of 
the section. Those who saw it will remember his colossal 
representation of ‘‘ Nero’s Living Torches,’ which won him 
the medal of honor at the Paris Exposition of ’78. The 
marines of Makovsky are more numerous than interesting, 
and five of them form a Columbus series. 

Among the landscapes may be mentioned ‘‘ The Har- 
vest,’’ by M. Miesoiedoff ; M. Krugitski’s ** Night in Little 
Russia’; ‘*A Heavy Rain,” by M. Endoguroff; and ** The 
New Moon,”’ by M. Kratchkoffski—all notable in an exhi- 
bition where there is nothing unworthy to represent Rus- 
sia in a distant land. 

The one room devoted to the Society of Polish Artists 
has a picture of a young peasant gazing at the crescent 
moon, which for its tender, pulsating depth of color, bears 
comparison with any picture of the exhibition. Others 
arec iefly interesting as illustrations of Polish history. 

In the Italian section there is a confusion of frivolous 
and serious things; classical reproductions from the 
Museum of Naples, destined for the St. Louis Art School, 
in the cases ; tapestries on the walls; with paintings, large 
and small, of the Roman and Venetian schools only, and 
most of those without the sparkle, chic, vivacity, which is 
what distinguishes Italian art at its best. 

Boldini's portraits and the Roman water colors give in- 
terest to this section. Strangely enough there is no dis- 
© netively Italian note in either. Boldini’s portraits are 
* 4risian, and the Roman school of water color might more 

uly be called the Spanish-Italian. 

Signor Boldini in portraiture is unspiritual, if you will, 
but real, original and masterful. His artistic possessions 
are: a hand sure as that of Sargent, yet with a water-color 
witchery in the broad, firm brush-strokes; poses animated 
almost to distortion, but true to the Parisiennes, whose 
most worthy portrayer he is; and vivacity of expression 
carried to the outmost bound of daring. Two of these 


” 


three portraits represent ladies, the third a little girl in a 
largecap. Kuowing hissmall, spirited genre pictures as we 
do, these three portraits throw a new light upon his talent. 


ture of peasants dancing on the shore, and Corelli, espe- 
cially in his large water colors of peasants’ heads, show a 
broad technical mastery. Corelli’s picture of the Angelus 
at harvest on the Roman Campagna is the large canvas 
of the section, lacking somewhat in light. 
Other pictures to be noted are the latest portrait of Leo 
XIII, Venetian scenes by Signors Santoro and Ciardi, and 
Da Molin’s heads of ‘‘ The Ill-Fed.” In the landscapes there 
is small hint of the glorious Italian sunlight; but Pro- 
fessor Carcano shows in his thirty-seven landscapes a feel- 
ing of its breadth and dignity. Signor Simoni, in his 
“Market at Sorento,” gives a hint of the ease with which, 
in water color, the Italian school can convey the solidity 
and richness of oils; and Signor Aureli carries finish to 
its furthest point in his “‘ Presentation of Monseigneur de 
Richelieu to Henri IV of France.” 

Japan, invited to send what she thought worthy to the 
Art Exhibit, without reference to the arbitrary divisions 
adopted by the Western nations, takes her place for the 
first time among them. In her varied, characteristically 
dainty display, filling two rooms and large gallery space, 
she makes a determined stand against recent deterioration 
of her artistic productions, and in some departments she 
has never attained this level. 

Tender effects of mist and rain, blue Fujiyama above the 
clouds, many scaled fish in motement, birds in combat 
or wheeling through the sky, barnyard fowl] upon a cart in 
the snow, a tiger, the skin, rather than the beast within it, 
the point of attention (so minutely touched that the mind 
of the artist gave way under the strain); temple proces- 
sions; such are the subjects displayed. They work as of 
old, in delicate suggestion, not fullness of color, without 
chiaroscuro, on porcelain, by lacquer, on silk or on paper, 
in metal (the newer style of cloissonné, but partially effac- 
ing the cloison before the finish). Happily there are but 
too attempts at the Western art of oil painting. We have 
much to learn in softness of color and simplicity, above all 
in line brush- work, from Japanese artists. 

New York CIty. 








Sanitary. 


THE POWER OF A CONVICTION IN LIMITING 
DISEASE. 


Just now the medical world is watching with intense 
interest the extensive experiments of Dr. Haffkine—Pas- 
teur’s heroic pupil—in choléra inoculation, which he is 
practicing on an extended scale at Agra, in Hindustan, 
under the auspices and with the approval of the English 
military authorities. He has already done so many inocu- 
lations as to arrest the attention of the country, and in 
consequence we learn that Paris can hardly keep up with 
the demand for the Pravaz syringes—with which the ope- 
ration is done. Everybody knows that cholera is endemic 
in India, and it is notorious that the lines of the eleven- 
year pilgrimages to Mecca can be traced by the graves that 
are filled with cholera victims ; and sanitarians groan in 
hopeless despair when they think of the vast numbers of 
Hindus who make no effort to escape the disease or to 
stamp it out, because domivated by the fatalistic apathy 
of the Oriental, who says: “It is the will of God, what 
can one do?” But light is light, and its nature is to pene- 
trate dark places, and already English example is teaching 
India what pure water can do to preserve life and health— 
having at an expense of many millions of dollars supplied 
both Bombay and Calcutta with fine systems of water 
works, which bring a pure fluid from uncontaminated 
sources. It was this same English military power, causing 
sanitary laws to be executed, that taught the world what 
hygienic living and sanitary surroundings could do for 
the soldier under the most unfavorable circumstances ; so 
that poor Tommy Atkins no longer reckons that he and 
all the rest of his regiment will be laid ina foreign grave 
at the end of five years; but he serenely looks forward to a 
comfortable old age, being able to give a well-founded rea- 
son for the faith that is in him. Sanitary science, as Dr. 
Prudden justly says in the last Century, is greatly in ad- 
vance of sanitary practice, and the great lack of the times, 
in this conection, is the ability to get sanitary laws exe- 
cuted; and so we are grateful for thorough demonstrations 
of what can be accomplished by intelligent action, even 
tho it is under a military system that we daily thank God 
we do not need. <A conviction that cholera can be prevent- 
ed is now presenting the world with an object-lesson from 
“darkest ” Hindustan that will not be lost on a time eager 
to learn the exact scientific truth of the matter. 

But there is a very interesting b't of history that harks 
back to the last century, which shows what a conviction 
that not ouly penetrated the minds of the rulers and physi- 
cians, but so permeated the commonalty as to create a sus. 
taining and co-operating public opinion, could do in get- 
ting laws enacted and executed, that had the effect of les- 
sening and limiting that most ubiquitous of maladies— 
consumption; and that, too, under no truly scientific 
knowledge of its cause, but simply because observation 
had shown that consumption was catching—i.c., was con- 
veyed from person to person. Measures were taken to 
fight it, which, tho empirical, were efficient. 

This signal example of what some would call high- 
handed sanitation occurred in the Kingdom of Naples, 
then comprising five of the provinces since absorbed by the 
unification of Italy, with a population at the time the 
really wonder-working law was promulgated, in 1782, of 
4,500,000, but now containing more than 8,000,000; and it is 
thought that Spanish iofluence and sentiment had much 
to do with the happy outcome, the Spanish holding similar 
beliefs, as the Government of Naples was closely connected 
with the land we are now delighting to honor for the sake 
of its glorious Queen, Isabeila. On the nineteenth of 
July, 1782, the King of Naples gave his sanction to the fol- 
lowing law: 
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when ulceration of the lungs has been established, under pena). 
ty for the first offense of 300 ducats and, upon repetition, of ban. 
ishment for ten years. 

“2. That an inventory shall be made by the authorities of the 
clothing in the patient’s room, to be identified after his death; 
and if any opposition shall be made, the person doing so, if he be- 
longs to the lower class, shall have three years in the galleys or in 
prison ; if to the nobility, three years in the castle and a penalt y 
of 300 ducats. 

“*3. That household goods which are not susceptible shall be 
immediately cleansed,and those that are susceptible shall at once 
be burned and destroyed. 

“4, That the authorities themselves shall tear out and replas- 
ter the house, alter it from cellar to garret [of course the houses 
were of stone]; carry away and burn the doors and wooden win- 
dows and put in new ones. 

“5. That the poor sick shall be at once removed to a hospital, 

“6. That newly built houses cannot be inhabited before one 
year from theircompletion and six months after plastering and 
repairing has been done. 

“7. That superintendents of hospitals must keep in separate 
places, clothing and bedding for the use of consumptives.” 
Other severe penalties are threatened to those who buy or 
sell objects, which have been used by consumptives, to 
servants, members of the family and to any transgressor 
whomsoever. 

It can easily be seen that this law was directly produc- 
tive of hardship, by its interfering with the renting of 
house-property, and also indirectly by the prejudice it 
created against premises known to have been occupied by 
a consumptive. There was a sincere division of opinion 
among the doctors of Northern Italy and Naples on the 
contagiousness of the disease, and the faction of unenlight- 
ened selfishness—al ways existent the world over—at once 
set to work to get the law repealed, but in vain. The forces 
of beneficent effort triumphed; and it remained on the 
statute-book tili 1860, when Naples as an independent 
kingdom ceased ; but the ideas it had instilled, and the 
habits it had fostered, remained as an integral part of the 
Neapolitan mind. 

It is needless to say that, occasionally, laws get themselves 
enforced under a monarchial government, fully as vigor- 
ously as in this glorious Republic ; and tho there was much 
needless harshness in those under consideration, one splen- 
did point was made in the isolation of the patient—i.e., 
confining him to one room. During the last forty years 
the placing of consumptives in special hospitals has re- 
duced the mortality in England to one-half of what it was 
before. 

Had the Neapolitans understood, as we do to-day, the 
biology of the little organism which causes it, they might 
have been spared much suffering and hardship; but at 
that time theirs was a thoroughly infected country, and, 
in spite of its sunny skies, wise physicians warned their 
patients from going there, and the historian of those times 
gives us quite another origin for a proverb that has been 
made to do duty as expressing the hight of esthetic 
ecstasy, ‘‘See Naples and then die’’—it was the concrete 
expression of medical opinion on the notoriously fatal 
climate. 

From the best statistics to be found, it is estimated that 
the deaths were not less than ten in the thousand ; avd Dr. 
Benjamin Pugh, an English physician, who visited Italy 
in 1783, writes : 

* As this climate has been so long celebrated for its mildness, 
I was surprised at the obstinate continuance of the complaints of 
our own family and likewise at the numbers of diseased and mis - 
erable objects I met in every part of the city. . The most 
prevailing distemper seemed to be a marasmus [wasting sick- 
ness] . There were one hundred and thirty-six English 
people who had come here on account of the air, and very few 
found expected benefit. I attended many of the English who 
came to Nice in health, in violent inflammatory fevers, in all of 
which the lungs were concerned.” 

Dr. Jansen, a German, wrote in 1793: 

“One finds different kinds of consumption which are either 
transmitted by the parents or are conveyed by infection.” 

Dr. Renzi, the medical historian of Italy, says: 
“Consumption had become almost general in Naples. so that 
one could see death carry off many citizens daily, and the de- 
struction of many families, because of the little precaution 
practiced.” 

Dr. Martinez, a French doctor, wrote : 

“IT have nowhere seen fatal cases of phthisis in such large 
numbers as at Naples.” 

Now let us see what this enforcement of ‘ precautions” 
has accomplished. In the city of Naples, in 1887, the mor- 
tality from all forms of tuberculous disease was less than 
two in the thousand, and in the territory affected by the 
law of 1782, outside the city it was less than one per thou- 
sand. Now that we have a scientific knowledge of the 
cause of tuberculosis—and know the nature and life his- 
tory of the specific bacillus that causes it—we know how to 
fight it. Wealso know that with due care, we need not 
fear to give the most affectionate attentions to our beloved, 
tho stricken with this truly terrible disease. 

Dr. Lawrence Flick, of Philadelphia—a worthy successor 
of the great Benjamin Rush, who wrote an extensive 
treatise on this subject more than a century ago—has 
devoted much of his time and attention to the scourge for 
the last twenty-five years. He had demonstrated that 
certain infected houses pass the contagium on from fam- 
ily to family as they successively take possession, with no 
adequate disinfection before the discovery of the bacillus; 
and he is a firm believer in agitation and action. He says, 
by way of encouragement: 

“If empirical methods could produce such results in Italy, and 
isolation on a comparatively small scale could produce such ef- 
fects in England, what would be the result of well-regulated, 
scientific methods for its prevention ? It is my firm conviction 
that, with our present knowledge of the etiology of the disease.’ 
we have it in our power to completely wipe it out in one genera- 
tion; for we see the law that no new case of tuberculosis can 
arise without having an old one to spring from proved by the 
placing of old cases where they cannot produce new ones.” 

This ubiquitous malady destroys one seventh of the human 
race; so let in the light of knowledge on all methods of 
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WHETHER the approaching season is to wax as prolific 
in orchestral concerts as was last year’s case is problem- 
atic. It isto be hoped that if there be anything like as 
plentiful a supply, their quality may be in advance of a 
large proportion of those for 1893, Opera returns—and 
opera may exert a natural check upon the plans of socie- 
ties and leaders-—at least opera is always spoken of as 1ike~ 
ly to doso, despite precedents not exactly justifying the leg- 
end, Whatever may be added or subtracted, it is agreeable 
to feel sure that in the usual reliable quarters there will be 
no failure. The Philharmonic, under Mr. Seidl,and the Sym- 
phony Society, which has so brilliantly advanced under Mr, 
Damrosch’s care, will not failus. Wecan expect, lack- 
ing any contrary news, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. Emil Paur comes to prove his qualities 
as a new leader. ‘The season can be depended on for 
much that rewards; even if occasionally punishment 
falls with its dull thud in the way of a dreary sym- 
phony, a frivolous concerto, a tame pianist or a false- 
voiced soloist. And, apropos of these latter possibilities, 
devoutly to be exorcised, comes another agreeable idea— 
aside from the truth that a complacent idea is apt to be such 
—that the great musical audiences of this metropolis are 
grown firmer, by another year’s public vicissitudes,in their 
uncompromising appreciation of what is good music and 
good art, their rejection of what is bad music and bad art, 
a trait for which New York already possesses a reputation 
abroad that one must meet abroad to understand for all 
that it is worth. It is quite true that the constitutionally 
inditferent, prejudiced or charlatan musician on the other 
side may be found unfavorable to this fact. But the fact 
remains. A review of the story of music seen for the past 
ten years by merely a glance at musical names, and with a 
hurried mental comment on the American career of those 
who own them, summarizes the matter entertainingly. 
New York loves not humbug. We can. say of Mr. Bar- 
num’s dictum that in this respect it erred. New York’s 
musical public is not humbugged by scores or perform 
ances, to the extent evident in dozens of musical centers. 
Without nationalism in music to confuse or blunt taste, 
not mixing social and personal interests or prejudices with 
artistic interests and prejudices, as happens elsewhere, 
subjected for seasons and seasons to a sort of forcing- 
house process in its musical cultivation that has been 
healthful and most stimulating to growtb—loving, 
too, to be thorough in studying and determiving—the 
yreat amateur public of this city and its vicinity is 
unmatched in what it willdo in music deserving its in- 
terest and do for it. “Itis a trying thing, always, to sing 
before a New York house,” said a certain highly eminent 
artist, lately in this country, a favorite here, and one of 
exceptional nerves—‘‘ awful—if one thinks of the numbers 
of people in front who aren’t content with being 
pleased, as they are in other places; but who are 
thinking every minute of why they are pleased—or not. 
One Knows that caprice hasn’t anything to do with the 
matter—vor anything else but art and judgment.’’ Al- 
lowing for the courteous exaggeration on the part of this 
successful candidate for American male and female art- 
suffrage, we can say, with Shakespeare’s bystander, me- 
thinks there is ‘“ much reason in his saying.”’ 

Mr. Alexander Guilmant, the deservedly eminent French 
organist and composer for the organ, is by no means a mu- 
sical mouse. Butin view of the relation which his quasi 
professional visit to the Chicago Exposition sustains to all 
that large group of European composers invited to the 
great Fair, and more or less anticipated many months ayo, 
one is reminded of Atsop’s mons in labore. Mr. Guilmant’s 
advent, indeed, is spoken of as somewhat obliquely an 
Ollicial result. He is heartily welcome whatever be the 
share of any one in the incident. Mr. Guilmant is ap- 
proaching his sixtieth year. He has occupied the post of 
organist of La Trinité Church, in Paris, for more than 
twenty years. A most brilliant and industrious writer, 
he has achieved that double fame due his exceptional prac- 
tical and theoretical gifts. It 1s expected that he will be 
frequently heard in this city after returning from Chicago. 
One sonata of his for the organ and orchestra achieved a 
special concert popularity here some years ago, among his 
many other compositions known to all our more accom- 
plished players of his instrument. 

In view of certain reports lately current with reference 
to the Symphony Society of New York the following ofli- 
cial communication which appeared in The Tribune last 
week is pertinent: 


whereto 


“To THE Epivor OF * THE TRIBUNE’: 

“Sir: Thave read recently some statements concerning the 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conductor, in the daily 
and weekly press of New York, which call for a denial—namely, 
that only fifteen of the original members of the organization 
have been retained, and that a general cut has been made in the 
salaries, ‘in some instances fifty per cent.’ These reports are 
absolutely incorrect and untrue. Nearly all of the former mem- 
bers have been re-engaged, and no material reduction has been 
made in the salaries. Some changes have been made (principally 
among the wood-wind players), not for purposes of economy, but 
to strengthen the organization. 

“The only important change in the personnel of the orchestra 
for the coming season will be the substitution of a new first ’cell- 
ist to replace Mr. Anton Hekking, who has returned to Europe. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, who is now in London, has a ’cellist in 
View who will fill this position as well as, and possibly better 
than, Mr. Hekking, admirable and superior artist tho he is. 

* No expense or trouble has been spared to strengthen the or- 
chestra, and to make the ensemble as perfect as possible. 

These reports have undoubtedly been started by some former 
members who, for good reasons, have not been re-engaged. In 
justice to Mr. Damrosch and the orchestra I trust that you will 
publish this correction in your columns, and thus aid us to re- 
mye mistaken impressions which might work injury to the rep- 
utation of the organization. MORRIS RENO, 


Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


FOLLOWING upon the furious storm of the week before, 

another cyclone, starting in the South on the 27th, passed 
through Florida and Georgia up the Atlantic coast, car- 
rying an enormous amount of destruction with it. The 
city of Savannah suffered terribly, the quarantine station 
being entirely ruined, the wharves gone, and much of the 

city being under water. The Sea Islands off the coast of 
South Carolina were deluged, and the number of lives lost 

was estimated at over fifteen hundred, while not less than 
$2,000,000 worth of property was destroyed. Among the 

many casualties was the loss of the steamer ‘‘ City of Sa- 
vannah,”’ which was disabled and driven on shure iu shoal 

water. As she was breaking up the women and children 

were put in boats under the care of a few of the sailors and 
stronger passengers, ‘They succeeded in getting to shore, 
but soon after the “City of Birmingham” came near and, 
lying by for a time, succeeded in rescuing the remainder. 
At last all were brought in safety to the city, so far as is 
known not a single life being lost. The United States 
ship * Kearsarge’”’ and the monitor ‘‘ Nantucket’? were 
caught in the storm and obliged to separate, but after 
great danger both succeeded in reaching Fortress Monroe 
in safety. Along the coust there was much loss of prop- 
erty and not a little loss of life. The Mayor of Charleston 
and prominent individuals have issued appeals for help in 
the form of clothing or of money to buy provisions. 





.-ee The Republican Pennsylvania State Convention was 
held at Harrisburg, August 30th, and nominated for As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court D. N. Fell, of Phila- 
delphia, and for the State Treasurer Col. F. M. Jackson, of 
Armstrong. The platform demands the unconditional re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, favors 
the expansion of the circulating medium of the country 
until the sum shall amount to forty dollars per capita of 
our circulation ; declares that the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment should be discharged in money approved and cur- 
rent in all civilized nations, and to that end that a larger 
increased reserve of gold should be largely accumulated 
and maintained ; indorses the McKinley Bill and the Pen- 
sion Act. 


.«» The week has recorded another terrible railroad dis- 
aster. The express on the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
near Chester, Mass., broke through a bridge. Fourteen 
persons were killed and a large number injured. The list 
of those killed in the Long Island disaster has increased 
somewhat. The verdict of the Coroner’s jury in the case 
of the Long Island disaster places the blame upon the 
signal man, who signaled to the Rockaway train while 
the Manhattan train was still within the block. Testi- 
mony shows that the man was not competent for his posi- 
tion. A verdict has also been rendered in the case of the 
Harlem disaster, relieving the company and all the em- 
ployés from blame. 


....During the week there have been numerous reports 
representing President Cleveland’s health as seriously im- 
paired. A physician has given information that he assisted 
some other surgeons in an operation on the President on 
Mr. Benedict’s yacht last July, by which two teeth and a 
portion of diseased bone from the upper jaw were removed. 
The effort to build up a serious matter out of this has, 
however, failed. Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland left Buzzard’s 
Bay on the 3istof August and arrived in Washington on 
the 2d of September, all apparently in good health. 


... The injunction restraining the World’s Fair Direct- 
ors from closing the gates on Sunday came before Judge 


.... The third reading of the Home Rule Bill was moved 
by Mr. Gladstone for August 30th. He commenced the 
debate, which was closed by Mr. Morley. Speeches were 
also mode by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, Mr. McCar- 
thy and others. The vote was taken on the night of Sep- 
tember Ist an the bill was carried by a majority of 34, 
the vote being 301 to 267. It was immediately takeu to the 
House of Lords, and the first reading was passed at once. 
The House of Commons has granted Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
quest for the whole time of the House to be given to the 
Government for the remainder of the session, the twelve 
o’clock rule has been suspended and Saturday sittings ap- 
pointed. 


....-Additional reports have come with regard te a plot 
in Hawaii to restore the Queen. Admiral Skerrett placed 
the ‘‘ Boston” and ‘“* Adams” at the disposal of the Pro- 
visional Government. Nothing, however, was done requir- 
ing positive action. It is said that Mr. Blount before he 
left positively informed the ex-Queen that she must aban- 
don all idea of assistance from the United States in regain- 
ing her throne. 


....The celebrations of the victories of the German 
Army in 1870 have been characterized by unusual pomp, in- 
dicating the intention of Emperor William to reverse his 
policy of sparing the feelings of the French as much as 
possible. It is reported that recent agyressions of the 
French Goverpment have made the Germans feel that a re- 
minder of the past is necessary in order to insure peace in 
the future. 


...-Cholera has advanced somewhat in Russia and 
Austria, and a number of cases are reported from England, 
It is also increasing in Smyrna,and the United States Con- 
sul has been instructed not to give invoices of figs for this 
country on account of the danger involved in the method 
of packing. 

...There have been serious riots in San Sebastian, 
Spain, on account of the refusal of the orchestra at a con- 
cert to play a Basque hymn. The mob held possession of 
thetheater and then rushed through the streets creating 
much disturbance and necessitating the calling out of the 
militia. 


...A telegram from East Africa to Berlin reports an 
attack by the German forces upon the fortified camp of 
Sultan Meli at Kilimanjaro, in which the officer was mor- 
tally wounded and several men killed and wounded, 


.... Reports have comé that the island of Fayal, one of 
the Azores, has been swept bya hurricane that almost de- 
stroyed the city and did very much damage. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


A MAZE to the pride of intellect, the Bible is simple and 
sweet and blessed to faith. To the ritualistic Jews a stumbling - 
block, to the rationalistic Greeks foolishness, to the faithful and 
lowly it is nothing short of the power of God. It comes to such 
as the sun rises out of the horizon upon him that watches for it, 
and shines upon him in all its sublimity.—New York Observer. 


....For one to hesitate to have the religion of Christ compared 
in its teachings and its fruits with any other religion, however 
speciously and skillfully presented, shows, in our humble judg- 
ment, anything but the spirit which has made Christianity tri- 
umphant. It should be welcomed, on the contrary, as a precious 
opportunity to exhibit the superiority of the religion of Christ to 
all other religions. Christian Intelligencer. 


....Within the past year forty-three per cent. of the woolen 
mills, forty-two per cent. of the woolen cards and looms, fifty- 
three per cent. of the knitting mills, about forty-seven per cent. 
of the knitting machines, and thirty-three per cent. of the cotton 
mills, with three million forty-three thousand one hundred and 





Goggin, who invited two associates to sit with him. Be 
fore they could announce their views in favor of closing the 
gates, Judge Goggin told the clerk to enter an order to 
ccntinue the case for sixty days. On the protest of his as- 
sociates he withdrew his invitation to them to sit with 
him, and carried through the sixty days’ continuance. 
This will result in leaving the Fair open for the remainder 
of the time on Sunday. 


....Anarchists and others who have been from time to 
time stirring trouble in Chicago, started a riot on the Lake 
front August 30th. The police, however, were on hand. 
As soon as they began to move they were attacked furi- 
ously by the mob. ‘They turned, charged quickly, and 
after a few minutes the rioters were obliged to retreat. 
The officials are taking very prompt and forcible steps to 
suppress further disturbances, 


...In Congress the Senate has turned its attention 
chiefly to speeches on the silver question, by Senators 
Sherman, Voorhees and Wolcott. In the House there has 
been sharp discussion over the code of rules, Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Crisp leading the debate. 


...e The Republican New York State Committee has ap- 
pointed October 5th, as the date, and Syracuse as the place 
for the State Convention. 

FOREIGN. 

.... The troubles in Siam have continued until many of 
the English merchants have felt that a French protector- 
ate over the whole country was imminent; and inquiries 
have been made in the House of Commons with regard to 
the position that Great Britain would take in the matter. 
To these inquiries reply was made that the Government 
had no reason to suppose that France meditated any de- 
parture from the agreement in regard to the independence 
of Siam. It appears that the special representatives of the 
French Government are taking « course different from that 
desired by the colonial authorities, and that this disturb- 
ance is due chiefly to the difference between these officials. 
In the same connection a question was asked with regard 
to the annexation by France of the New Hebrides, to which 
Sir Edward Gray responded that it would be a violation of 
the convention with Great Britain, and that there was 
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nothing to justify the report of any such intention. 


forty-five spindles, or tweaty-four per cent.of all reporting, have 
closed, besides many mines and industries connected with them. 

Christian Advocate. 

....Naturally the free coinage Democrats feel that their party 
is virtually cominitted to that doctrine. Naturally they resent 
the strenuous endeavors of their President to set the seal of con- 
demnation on that doctrine. Nevertheless, those who hope or 
fear that the decisive predictions of Vest and Bland will be veri- 
fled by results, that the Democratic Party will split on the silver 
rock, do not sufficiently take into account the stronger reasons 
which point the other way. Ths Republican Party, tho not (it 
must be confessed with sorrow) a unit on this question, is yet, as 
a whole, and by a vast majority, rooted and grounded the 
principles of sound finance.— Boston Advertiser. 


in 


....And the average bank is very much more secure than a 
stocking, or an unused stove, or a chimney, or a hole under the 
hearth, or a waistcoat ; and the bank does not invite the burglars 
to visit the depositor. ‘The papers are full of stories of persons 
who, in a fright, drew out their money from the banks and car- 
ried it home and hid it away; presently a fire, or a rat, a mouse, 
in one case grasshoppers, in some cases robbers; and where is 
the money? ‘There are good banks; find such a bank; put your 
money there, and let it stay. One moral of it all is, there ought 
to be a United States Postal Savings Bank in every village, ac- 
cessible, secure, beyond the reach of panic.— National Baptist. 

....Properly the Parliament is nothing more than a conference 
between the religions of the world so that all may understand the 
claims and the defenses of each. Christianity can well afford to 
sustain such a comparison; and we believe that the outcome of 
the Parliament will be that instead of deepening * true brother- 
hood among the religions of the world”—to use the gushing 
phrase of the committee’s prospectus—it will show that Christi- 
anity is in the world for conquest of false faiths, not for com- 
munion with them, and that it can have no fellowship with the 
superstitions and idolatries of the ethnic religions.—The Watch- 
man, 

....Steal a chicken, and you are a thief; steal $1,000 from 
your employer, and you are an embezzler; steal $5,000 from the 
Government, and you are adefaulter; rob your competitor on 
the Stock Exchange of $10,000, and you are a financier; rob him of 
$100,000 to $500,000, and you are a wizard or a Napoleon of finance; 
wreck a railroad and gather it in, and you are a “ magnate ”; 
wreck a great railroad system, and youare a“ railroad king "’; 
conduct a “negotiation” by which a strong nation plunders a 
weak nation of thousands upon thousands of square miles of ter- 
ritory and makes the weak nation pay milliards of money indem- 
nity for the wrong it has suffered, and you are a diplomat 
Truly, * the times are out of joint.”’—Religious Herald, 
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THE LETTER OF DR. STORRS. 


WHEN the captain comes on deck in the middle of his 
* watch below,” it generally means that storm, or shoal, 
or *‘ thick weather” is at hand, and the ship is in dan- 
ger. It has been the lot of President Storrs to be 
called rather often to this extra duty during the six 
years he has been in command. His skillin piloting the 
American Board over rough seas, through trying storms 
and along perilous shores is such that he has been sum- 
moned once again in the stress of circumstances, and 
obediently breaks his summer rest to take his post as 
chief observer and councilor, 

His first words are words of cheer and commendation. 
The course of the Prudential Committee has not been 
wrong. It has not deviated from the directions given 
in the chart; it has not listened to bad advice. 
who accuse it accuse it wrongfully. It desired to ap- 
point Mr. Noyes. The missionaries in Japan had asked 
for it, and the President and others of the Prudential 
Committee believed from his letter to Mr. Ellison that it 
could be done legitimately; that his earlier views, for 
which he had been thrice rejected, had ** lapsed”; and 
that while he had not disavowed them, he had not, 
either at the Berkeley Street Council, or subsequently 
reiterated them. His letter of June, written after a 
month’s deliberation, proved to the Committee that it 
was mistaken, and as it could not override the *‘ un- 
changed, imperative conditions” prescribed by the 
Board, it was forced to suspend further action. It was 
not possible to do otherwise. Dr. Storrs says those who 
had been most anxious for his appointment were “ of 
the first to see and feel this.” The Committee, he adds, 
is “‘empowered to represent but not to overrule the 
Board.” If it could properly overrule in one case. it 
could in fifty. This is what we have been so strenuous- 
ly insisting upon and what The Congregationalist and 


Those 


others have appeared to us to deny. Dr. Dexter 
assumed that there had been a change in Mr. Noyes’s 
views. That was why he advocated his appointment, 
after the Berkeley Street Council. But he frankly ad- 
mitted that if there were no change there could be no 
appointment, With Dr. Storrs, the voluntary statement 
of Mr. Noyes that he kad not tacitly withdrawn his 
earlier utterances, nor essentially modified the views for 
which he had been thrice rejected, was conclusive. He 
earnestly desired the appointment and endeavored to 
make the way to it easy, but he could not for a moment 
contemplate a violation of the positive decisions of the 
Board. He insists that it is for the Board and the Board 
alone to determine what, if anything,further is to be done. 
Unless right is sometimes wrong and wrong sometimes 
right, the final action of the Prudential Committee can- 
not, it seems to us, be reasonably condemned. 

The clear and positive utterances of President Storrs 
will satisfy all reasonable minds that the Prudential 
Committee went as far as it was empowered to go, and 
that to have completed the appointment, in spite of the 
plain declarations of Mr. Noyes’s letter, would have been 
a usurpation of the functions of the Board by the crea- 
ture of the Board. As well expect President Cleveland 
to order Secretary Carlisle to stop the purchase of silver, 
while the Sherman law stands unrepealed. That power 
belongs not to the President, but to Congress ; and Con- 
gress is not more sovereign in control of it than the 
American Board is in the matter of the Des Moines and 
Springfield instructions, 

Why is so clear a proposition controverted at all? Be- 
cause there is dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
Board as declared at Des Moines and Springfield, and 
reatlirmed as recently as last October, 
plain of this are not very numerous, but some of them 
are very noisy. They have been heard at the annual 
meetings, and their proposals to repeal overwhelmingly 
rejected. Thus defeated, they have opened fire on the 
creature of the Board, the Prudential Committee. They 
have criticised it for doing what it was directed to do, 
condemned it for not doing what it was forbidden to do, 
and insisted that it alone 
disturbances created. It seems to be the thought of 
President Storrs that an enlargement of the Committee, 
by the addition of representative pastors and eminent 
laymen, willstrengthen it, add to the confidence in it, 
and mnmake unjust criticism much more difficult. He 
docs not say that the complaints that the Committee has 


Those who com- 


is responsible for all the 


become a clique, that it follows a routine of business 
almost mechanically, that its chairman is old and dicta- 


against all denials and explanations, and he has come 
to the conclusion that the surest way to silence its critics 
is to increase its number, 

The question of the effect of enlargement on the con- 
duct of the business of the Board is one of great impor- 
tance, and must, with the President's effective presenta- 
tion of it, be carefully considered. The serious objec- 
tious mentioned by Dr, Thompson do not satisfy him 
that it would not be an improvement in administration. 
Ile would have the increased body divided into sub- 
committees to prepare the business for the monthly 
Distant members might not always attend. 
but they could be kept advised of the progress of affairs, 


meeting. 


and could be present to advise and vote when critical 
The 
having some of the features Dr. Storrs purposes to in- 


questions — arose, experience of | organizations 
troduce, goes to show that the really useful and influ- 
ential members are those whose attendance is regular. 
Absence from a single session impairs a member's effi- 
ciency, and the larger the body and the more numerous 
the sub-committees, the greater the likelihood of falling 
into routine. Unless mere names add power, and new 
men could give what some think is now lacking, reason- 
able representation, we do not see how the enlarge- 
ment of the Prudential Committee, with less frequent 
meetings and with practically no increase in regular at- 
tendance, could be of much real service, 

With Dr. Storrs enlargement has no doctrinal signifi- 
cance, He would get competent men, men of good 
judgment, and trust them not to favor the appointment 
of unsound men to the mission field. But his is not the 
sole purpose of others who favor enlargement. They 
have another object in view, To accomplish it they 
have proposed that Dr, Thompson, Dr. Alden and other 
> be “ relegated” to the rear. 
tives” to what? To the appointment of Mr. Noyes and 
those of like belief. If the Board should decide to en- 
large the Committee there would be a chances to change 
the complexionof it. Tt is because this purpose has been 
made so clear to us that we have opposed the idea of en- 
largement. Dr. Storrs evidently no such 
result. If he did, he would not advocate it. It is not, 
he concedes, achange which should be adopted hastily . 
Time should be taken to consider it, and the objections 
to it,such as those urged by Dr. Thompson, recently, in 
our columns, and by Dr. Plumb this week, ought to be 
carefully weighed. 

We regret most profoundly the necessity of differing 
from so illustrious a Jeader as Dr. Storrs. While we 
cannot conscientiously second his proposal, we are glad 
to open our columns to bis presentation of it, particu- 
larly as he precedes it with so masterly a vindication of 
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the action of the Prudential Committee. 


torial, are well founded ; but he finds ther persistent,” 








THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 


IN times of financial stress the prominent thought with 
almost every one is how to get and keep money, not how 
to use it. In truth, these are the very times when it is 
most important that whatever money people possesg 
should be used and used rightly. At present the diffi- 
culty is not so much the absolute lack of money as the 
fear that people have with regard to its use. The ten- 
dency is to hoard rather than to spend, on the part of 
those who have, and with those who have not, there ig 
an increasing desire to seize by force, if necessary, what 
agitators have been in the habit of telling them is their 
own. The trouble, undoubtedly, goes back. During 
past years had employers and employed been wiser in 
the use of their money they would not now be so anx- 
ious, the first about keeping it, the others about getting 
it. Still the past is past, and we have to do with the 
present condition. Weare glad thus to call attention to 
a few timely articles in our columns this week on this 
topic. The writers speak for themselves, all from wide 
and careful observation, and what they say may well 
furnish food for serious consideration. 

The need that naturally comes to the front is that of 
charity, We find calls on every hand for assistance to 
the poor. Is this assistance wise? It is the fashion with 
many to decry almsgiving as really doing more harm 
than good by encouraging pauperism., Mr. Swinton 
shows the fallacy of that position most clearly. It is 
really sacrificing suffering individuals to a general theory 
of the public good. We suspect that the French com- 
munist, had he been in actual want, would have been 
only too glad of his host’s charity. It is undoubtedly 
true that much apparent poverty is really only blatant 
beggary. According to the daily papers, when, a few 
weeks since, the savings banks of this city announced 
their requirement of a considerable notice for the with- 
drawal of large sums by depositors, a number of persons 
who were availing themselves of a free-soup kitchen 
quietly left, only to reappear in the line of these same large 
depositors. Such instances discourage those who are 
really desirous of helping, yet it is at the same time true 
that the agents of benevolent societies, such as the Asso- 
ciation for the the Condition of 
the Poor, and the Charity Organization Society, both 
of which have been recently noticed in our columns, 
announce that there is already much suffering and that 
there will be more, So long as we have well-known and 
trustworthy organizations, thoroughly equipped for the 
wise distribution of alms, no better use can be made of 
the money of the rich, already more than suflicient for 
their immediate needs, than to see that these are enabled 
tosuccor the sick and starving. But it is not charitable 
organizations alone that call for help. Our home and 
foreign missionary societies are urgent, 

But it is not only the rich 
comes home very closely. 


Improvement of 


to whom this question 
The poor, and especially that 
people who, hitherto comfortable, now 
find’ wantif not poverty staring them in the face, find it 
most pertinent, 
of Bishop Haygood’s article. We are tempted some- 
times to think that with all our talk about independence 
there is less real independence of character in this coun- 
try than in many others, 


great class) of 


To such we commend a careful reading 


Ilow many there are who act- 
ually lack the courage tosay, in regard to some proposed 
expense, ** L cannot afford it “! One family must make 
as much of a show as their neighbors, notwithstanding 
the fact of an income less than half as large. Those who 
have met with financial losses cannot bring themselves 
to acknowledge it by a change in their manner of life, 
but will scrimp in secret and deny themselves needed 
food for body, mind and soul, in order that they may ap- 
pear to live as wellas formerly. There is no disgrace in 
economy, the disgrace is rather with those who with false 
pride seek to deceive their fellow-men, The subject is 
naturally capable of infinite applications, We urge our 
readers to read carefully the articles we have mention- 
ed, as well as others on the same topic, and draw and 
apply each the lesson for themselves, 
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THE PROSPECT OF REPEAL. 


THe decisive votes in the Lower House of Congress 
against free coinageand the revival of the Bland-Allison 
Act, and in favor of repeal, have helped the prospect in 
the Senate immensely. No one expected that the final 
the 239 to 109 for repeal, 
would show so large a majority. It was clearly the re- 
sult of the wise policy of President Cleveland and of the 
overwhelming sentiment of the financial centers of the 





vote in House, which was 


country. 

It is interesting to note that, in the divison on the mo- 
tion to revive the Bland-Allison Act, there were only two 
yeas from the eleven Eastern States, only nine from the 
five Northwestern, and but nineteen from the four Cen- 
tral. Ninety of the 136 came from the fourteen Southern 
States, 9 from the mining, and 7 from the Pacific. of 
the 213 nays 28 were cast by Southern, 103 by Kastern, 
47 by Central, 32 by Northwestern, 3 by Pacific and 
mining Representatives. The nay vote from the South 
was larger than seemed possible a month ago. While 
the South undoubtedly sympathizes to a large extent 
with the views of the far West respecting the financial 
policy of the East, it has men who are wise enough to 
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see that the ruin of Wall Street would spread disaster 
over the whole nation. None of the votes taken were 
partisan votes. Democrats and Republicans were found 
on both sides. On the revival of the Bland-Allison Act, 
a majority of the Democrats voted yea—112 to 103; 
while all of the 125 Republicans, except 15, voted nay. 
The nine Populists were, of course, on the silver side. 

The discussions of the week in the Senate show that 
the vote on repeal will be carried by a comfortable 
majority when it is reached, The simple question now 
is how soon the debate can be brought to an end. The 
silver Senators are anxious for plenty of time, and Sena- 
torial courtesy, which has hardened into law by long 
use, assures all who wish to speak of ample opportunity 
todoso. The most, perhaps we might say the only, 
notable address of the week was that of Senator Sher- 
man. He discussed the questions involved in a mas- 
terly manner, free from all partisan passion and with the 
profound ability of the accomplished statesman. Of 
course he was in favor of unconditional repeal, and as a 
reply to unjust critics quoted from the records to show 
that he proposed it last year, but had nota single sec- 
ond from the Democratic side of the House. He 
appealed to the Democratic Senators to stand by the call 
of the President and vote for repeal. He urged also, 
in view of the probable heavy deficiency in the Treasury» 
that power should be given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide against it. He attributed the pres- 
ent condition of affairs largely to the fact that the bal- 
ance of trade had gone against us; that European hold- 
ers of American securities had been obliged to sell them 
to make good their losses in South America, Another 
disturbing element was the Changes from the paper and 
silver toa gold standard in Austria, Hungary, ROmania 
and other countries. He does not believe that the repeal 
of the Sherman Act will be the end of silver, He is in 
favor of the use of silver, but at present, with the 
emergency upon us, there is but one thing to do and 
that is to vote for repeal. 

Strong pleas were made for silver by Senator Wolcott, 
of Colorado, Senator Vance, of North Carolina, and 
others on both sides of the party line. Senator Vance 
ridiculed some of his party colleagues for having aban- 
doned their free silver attitude and ranged themselves 
on the side of the Administration in favor of repeal. 
Senator Gordon, of Georgia, is one of the most recent of 
these converts, and there is every reason to believe that 
there will be others. 

Meantime, while Senatorial eloquence is flowing on, 
the country is becoming more and more impatient, and 
is calling out as with one voice, Vote! vote! The soon- 
er the vote is taken and the bill placed in the hands of 
the President for signature, the sooner opportunity will 
be viven for the restoration of confidence and the reviv- 
al of business. very day’s delay is not only needless 
but injurious. 
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HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 

Mk. GLADSTONE has won. To be sure everybody ex- 
pected him to win ; but there is always danger of disaster 
in the conduct of a bill in the face of a powerful and 
determined minority, and there is a perceptible feeling 
of relief on every hand now that the long contest is 
finished, By a vote of 301 to 267 the House of Com- 
mons has aflirmed its resolve that at least a measure of 
justice shall be meted out to the portion of the Kingdom 
which has suffered most from unjust rule. Not even 
the most ardent advocates of the present measure claim 
for it finality or completeness. Few, even of its most 
bitter opponents, will deny that it contains much which 
ordinary justice demands as the right of people who, 
Whatever their faults, have repeatedly proved they- 
selves loyal to the very Government that has oppressed 
them, 





The final debate was opened on August 30th by Mr. 
Gladstone with a speech which showed that eighty-four 
years of most arduous public life, and a year of intensest 
labor and anxiety, had not weakened in the slightest the 
magnificent power of the man who is probably best loved 
and most hated of any man in public life in any land. 
One by one he met the arguments of the Opposition. 
From Europe, the United States and the British Colonies 
he brought instances to prove that the separation of local 
from Imperial affairs is an essential in any well-ordered 
government, The closure he admitted to be an evil, 
but claimed that it was necessary to the avoidance of a 
greater evil. The charge that there had not been time 
enough given he answered by showing that eighty-two 
days had been spent in the discussion of the bill, while 
of the 1,397 speeches made on it during the second read- 
ing, more than two-thirds, 938, had been made by the 
Opposition, and that these two-thirds had occupied three- 
fourths of the time. The charge of complexity he 
hurled back upon the Unionists, declaring that they were 
chiefly responsible for it by their deliberate efforts to 
destroy the measure by amass of amendments, repeat- 


edly taking back in morsels the boon conferred in prin- 
ciple, 


The most telling part was the close, when he called up 
the charges that the bill would separate the islands, de- 
Stroy the Constitution, break up the Empire, annihilate 
the control of financial matters by the House of Com- 
mons, make Irishmen supreme in British affairs,and im- 
pose virtual slavery upon the minority in Ireland. To 





these the answer was a splendid vindication of the 
essential nobility of human nature and the educating 
power of true liberty. 

‘“Now suppose these enormous, monstrous, hideous 
falsehoods to be true. Have they not then a terrible recoil 
upon ourselves? Must we not admit, after 700 years of 
British connection with Ireland, the result of our treat- 
ment is that we have brought her to such a state that she 
cannot, without danger and ruin, undertake responsibili- 
ties which in every other country are found to be within 
the capacity of the people and fraught with the richest 
benefits ? We repel the charges that have been made by 
the Opposition. We deny that the brand of incapacity has 
been laid by the Almighty upon any particular branch of 
our race, whenevery other branch has displayed capability 
on the same subject and has attained to success which is 
an example to the world. 

* We have faith in national liberty—faith in its eflicacy 
asan instrument of national education. We believe that 
the experience, widespread over the whole vast field, en- 
courages us to our work at every point. Finally, we feel 
that the passing of this great measure, after more than 
eighty days’ debate, does, will and must constitute the 
greatest among all steps hitherto provided toward the 
attainment of a certain and early triumph.” 

The closing speeches by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr, Bal- 
four and Mr. Morley added little to the interest ; and all 
waited for the final vote, which was taken early in the 
morning of Saturday, September 2d. It is, perhaps, 
significant that the sitting of the House of Lords which 
had been interrupted that the Peers might attend the 
closing hours of the great debate, was resumed imme- 
diately on the adjournment of the House of Commons, 
and in five minutes they had passed the first reading of 
the bill. Their action is already certain, They will 
reject the bill on the grounds that the Duke of Devon- 
shire has already indicated—its irremediable badness, 
the short time given for discussion, ignorance as to the 
real wishes of the electorate. No one of them raises any 
anxiety in the mind of the Liberal leader. He will go on 
his way secure in the knowledge that he is right, and 
represents the true and right sentiment of the country. 
He does not expect to resign, but has already given 
notice of a resolution giving the Government the whole 
time of the House for the remainder of the session, that 
he may bring forward other measures not less essential 
for England, Scotland and Wales than the Home Rule 
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MUucH stress has been laid by The Conygregationalist on 
Dr. Dexter’s opinion in 1888 as to the fitness of Mr. Noyes 
to be a missionary. It has said that, asa member of the 
Berkeley Street Council, he “ cordially approved’’ of Mr. 
Noyes, and wanted the Prudential Committee to appoint 
him. ‘The position that he took at that time was fairly ex 
pressed, we may suppose, in the editorial columns of The 
Congregationalist, In the issue for November 15th, 1888, 
in discussing the action of the Berkeley Street Church, he 
said the action of the Council was due to the conviction 
that a change” had ‘taken place in Mr. Noyes’s views.” 
The Prudential Committee, however, had failed to find evi- 
dence of such change, and therefore had “ no option but, 
however reluctantly, to reach again its former decision.” 
While Dr. Dexter intimated that he was satisfied in his 
own mind that Mr, Noyes’s new statement did ‘‘ modify 
his former statements” so as to place him on the right side 
of the line indicated by President Storrs, he admitted 
that ‘‘ he failed to make his position clear.” And then Dr. 
Dexter went on to say: 

**We had hoped that he would absolutely withdraw all former 
statements made before the Committee, which be himself de- 
clared to be imperfect and inadequate, so as distinctly to leave 
nothing for present consideration except that read to the coun- 
cil, which he says is his only mature and ample one. We 
may have wholly mistaken his position. If we have, and he has 
in nothing receded from his former conviction, his present rejec- 
tion could not have been otherwise. If we have not, and Mr. 
Noyes now suffers through a morbid anxiety to remain consistent 
with his own past, he only is in fault; but others may feel the 
effects of it, and there is danger that the cause may take harm. 

“Mr. Noyes’s criticism, in general, takes no effect against the 
Prudential Committee if he really holds, as a doctrine of bis 
faith, that there will be probation after death for any; because, 
if such be the fact, the solemn and repeated injunction of the 
Board itself has left that Committee no option, and it could not 
do otherwise. If-—as,in the closing paragraph above, he seems 
to say —he holds that theory only as a hope and not as a dogma, 
he could have made that plain to the Committee by a single sen- 
admitting to the Committee what he now seems to state 
to the church—which he seems thoroughly reluctant to utter. 
His complaint that while his refusal to withdraw former state- 
ments is emphasized by the Committee, no account is made by it 
of his equaily emphatic refusal to reaffirm them, overlooks the 
fact that an ullerance once deliberately made as a part of a case, 
when refused to he withdrawn stands in all its original force without 
requiring, or being weakened by the want of, reaffirmation.” 


tence 


These are judicial utterances. Dr. Dexter would never 
have allowed The Congregationalist to say that the Pru- 
dential Committee *‘ defied” in 1888 the opinion of a Con- 
gregafional Council. He was sorry that what convinced 
him did not convince the Committee; but he held that it 
could not appoint unless it were satisfied of the fact of a 
change, and he really conceded the soundness of the judg- 
ment of the Committee in what he said about the necessi- 
ty of retraction. Moreover, Mr. Noyes, in his letter of 
June 10th, 1893, to the Prudential Committee, explicitly 
declares that he has not withdrawn his former statements, 
and that the inference of the Committee from the Ellison 
letter that there had been an essential restraint or an 
essential modification of his views was not correct. In 
view of these facts the splendid vindication which Presi- 
dent Storrs gives the Committee this week would not be 
needed if The Congregationalist were as careful to be just 
and moderate as Dr. Dexter was. 





A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT STORRS. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEiauts, N, Y., 
August 30th, 1893. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Itis pleasant to agree partly, where one may not agree 
wholly, with a friend of many years ; and frank inter- 
changes of thought sometimes show that those who on 
important questions hold apparently opposite views are 
really nearer to each other than they supposed. Possi- 
bly this may prove true in the discussions now going on 
among members and friends of the American Board ; 
and it may appear that on the two subjects prominently 
before them their divergencies of opinion and feeling 
are less extreme than had been imagined, Let us hope 
so, at least. The two subjects are, of course, first, the 
action of the Prudential Committee in what is commonly 
referred to as ‘‘ the Noyes case,” and, second, the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Committee itself. On both 
these subjects some things may properly be said which 
have hardly yet been fully said, and they may possibly 
tend to a clearer and fuller mutual understanding. 

The action of the Committee in the case of Mr, Noyes 
—in which action Mr. Blatchford and I, as ex-officio 
members, took an active and earnest part—seems to 
have been felt by some of its critics to be perplexing, 
mysterious, almost self-contradictory. Perhaps such 
an impression was not wholly unnatural while only the 
two published Minutes of the Committee were in men’s 
hands, and when rapid readers had not discerned the 
fundamental harmony between them. familiar 
with Dickens may recall a scene in *‘ Dombey and Son,” 
where Captain Cuttle grasps the hand of Mr. Dombey 
with one of his own, while touching it at the same time 
with the ‘* hook” which is all that is left to represent the 
other. ‘* At this touch of warm feeling and cold iron,” 
Dickens says, as I remember it, ‘‘ Mr. Dombey shivered 
all over.” A somewhat similar effect seems to have 
been produced on some sensibilities by the reeent succes- 
sive forms of action on the part of the Committee, There 
was, however, no disharmony between these, and noth- 
ing in either or both which should make anybody 
shiver. 

To speak frankly and clearly on this subject, I shall 
have to speak with an apparent egotism which is utterly 
distasteful ; but this cannot be avoided, and I hope that 
friendly allowances may be made for it. 

I was, for myself, extremely desirous to have Mr. 
Noyes appointed a missionary of the Board, if this could 
rightfully be done; not for the purpose of conciliating 
anybody, or of antagonizing anybody, but to meet, if we 
could, the expressed wish of the brethren in Japan, and 
to add whatever might be in our power to the etfective- 
ness of our force in that important Empire. This desire 
was shared by all who concurred in adopting the first 
Minute of the Committee, on April 11th. It seems as 
evident on the face of that paper as is the tint of blue on 
the waters of the bay stretching at this moment before 
the window at which I write. It was this desire which 
carried Mr. Blatchford from Chicago to Boston at the 
risk of his life, against the remonstrances of friends and 
physician, while not fully recovered from dangerous ill- 
ness, that he might advocate and aid the very course out- 
lined in that Minute; and in chis desire, with possibly 
differing degrees of emphasis, we all were united. If we 
could fairly appoint Mr. Noyes, we sincerely, most of us 
eagerly, wanted to do so. 

When his letter to Mr. before the 
Committee, it seemed to me, and to most of the others, 
that the appointment was legitimate within the lines 
distinctly and repeatedly laid down by the Board. I 
had had a strong impression, before seeing that letter, 
that while the writer had not in terms retracted or disa- 
vowed the statements of opinion made by him in 1886 
and 1887,which had been offensive to the Board, he had 
become willing to suffer these effectively to lapse, as 
having represented a state of mind existing in him when 
he wrote them, but out of which he had measurably 
passed, before and after the Boston Council. ! knew 
that Dr. Dexter had thought this to be true, who had 
been the unflinching protagonist in the struggle against 
what he esteemed the dangerous hypothesis of probation 
continued after death. He had known more of the mat- 
ter than I had; but my relations with him had been 
intimate, and I had shared his impression, Accordingly 
I had wished, with him, in 1888, that the Committee, of 
which I was not then a member, might have felt itself 
justified in assuming as true what I doubted not was 
true, tho it had not been explicitly stated; and when, 
under these impressions, I read the letter of Mr. Noyes 
to Mr. Ellison, it seemed to me plain that he had pur- 
posely omitted to repeat his former statements, or in any 
way to refer to them as expressing his present opinions. 
If this were so, the way seemed fairly open to his ap- 
pointment. The Andover Review had declared last year, 
unless my memory is sadly at fault, that he stood clearly 
within the lines of justified appointment as distinctly 
ani repeatelly laid down by the Board ; and I was glad 
to believe that this representation of those who know 
and were friendly to him, and to whom the requirements 
of the Board seemed unduly severe, was probably cor- 
rect, and that an opportunity had come to show that 
no suspected personal prejudice on our part could divert 
or detain our action. 

So the Minute of April 11th was drafted and adopted, 


Those 


Ellison was laid 
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We did not call upon Mr. Noyes to “‘ retract,” ‘‘ disown,” 
“disavow,” anything which he had formerly said— 
which requirement, it seemed to us, would be putting 
too sharp a strain upon him ; but we simply noted the 
fact that he had now ‘not repeated” what the Board 
had twice disapproved, and that these things, therefore, 
were not under present consideration. So much as this 
it seemed necessary to do, that it might not be felt by 
any that we were striking in the face repeated previous 
decisions made by the body whose servants we were. 
Of course, those outside the Committee who from the 
outset had been opposed to those decisions would not 
have been aggrieved if we had utterly disregarded them. 
But the majority maintaining them had been in each 
case a heavy one; the decisions themselves had been 
very positive ; and it plainly was not for us, as a subor- 
dinate executive body, to treat them as if they had never 
been made. The utinost that we could do, with loyalty 
to our trust, was to show that the case then in our hands 
did not, in our judgment, and according to the paper 
laid before us, come within the range of those unchanged 
and imperative decisions. This was the whole purpose 
of the first part of that Minute ; and if any one supposes 
that there was anything underhand or sinister about 
it he should be on his guard lest he transform the next 
fiock of innocent sheep into a troop of screaming cata- 
mounts. We are said, however, by one and another, to 
have been “clumsy” in our way of advancing to the 
main question. Very likely this is true. We were none 
of us Past-Masters in the art and mystery of diplomacy, 
and we may have blundered, as of course we now know 
that we were mistaken, in the primary assumption on 
which we were proceeding. But our simple purpose was 
to appoint Mr. Noyes, if we could do it without setting 
at nought what had been deliberately and repeatedly 
done by the governing body from which all our author- 
ity had come. 

So the matter rested with us, after the adoption of 
that first Minute. In my own strong conviction as to 
Mr. Noyes’s more recent state of mind—a conviction 
which seemed abundantly justified by both public and 
private information—I had practically no doubt that he 
would accept our provisional appointment, and would 
thus complete it for bimself, as it had been left for him 
to do; saying, in effect, ‘* L will not again recur to the 
past. Let by-gones be by-gones, You have rightly ap- 
prehended my present position, and | am ready to work 
loyally under the Board, on the basis which you pro- 
pose.” Some would very likely have felt, in that case, 
that our action had beenexcessively liberal ; but the gen- 
eral Christian public would, | think, have approved it, 
and in that expectation 1 was gladly at rest. 

But when his letter of June 10th was laid before us, 
written by him after a month’s deliberation, in which 
he distinctly notitied the Committee that his statements 
of opinion made in 1886 and 1887, and then overwhelm- 
ingly condemned by the Board, had not been “ tacitly 
withdrawn,” to use his own phrase, but were still in 
force as representing, at least so far as they had repre- 
sented, his present as well as his previous convictions, 
and that no change had occurred 1n his views since he 
had used them, it was wholly impossible to do anything 
else than suspend further action. Those of us who had 
most earnestly desired his appointment were of the first 
to see and feel this. ‘Lhe Committee is empowered to 
represent the Board, but certainly not to overrule it. If 
it could do this in one case, it could do it as fitly in tifty 
others, and it, not the Board, would become at once the 
ultimate authority. 

It cannot be necessary to argue this, for any man en- 
gaged in affairs, or for any one who recognizes the proper 
limitations of ministerial office. Suppose a board of 
bank directors to refuse to discount the long-time note 
of an applicant, on the ground that his resources do not 
offer sutlicient security. Suppose him subsequently to 
apply to the cashier for an equivalent discount, admit- 
ting at the same time that nis tinancial position is 
essentially unchanged. Would the oflicer be at liberty 
to oblige him, in an access of kindly feeling, and with no 
further reference to the directors? I am not much of a 
business-man, tho all my active life has been passed 
among such; but my strong impression is that a cashier 
who should do that thing would be promptly informed 
that his place was vacant. If he were not, I, as having 
possibly some small dealings with the bank, should cer- 
tainly wish to withdraw my account. 

This is the whole case, succinctly stated, The Board, 
as we said in our final Minute, can do what it will in a 
matter of this sort, at any time, in the exercise of its 
governing control, But the Committee cannot take such 
power to itself, unless the body appointed is greater and 
more masterful than the body appointing. If the Board 
wishes to have Mr. Noyes appointed, in view of his sup- 
posed general fitness for service, and of the wish of his 
neighbors in Japan, while the declarations on his part 
which it formerly disapproved remain unwithdrawn, 
it will, of course, say so, and its directions will be scrupu- 
lously followed, as in intention they always have been. 
It can altogether cancel what it did before, if this is its 
pleasure. 1t can treat the present case as an exceptional 
case, in view of its peculiar circumstances not likely to 
be repeated, and of the recent supplementary statements 
made by the candidate whom before it rejected. Or it 
can declare that it stands where it did stand, seven 


years ago, and that this case is not again properly under 
discussion. It has the power, as it has the responsibility, 
and I trust will use it wisely. But it cannot be unrea- 
sonable to hope that any further directions given by it 
to the Committee will be explicitly given ; that the Com- 
mittee will not be left again to a puzzling game of hide- 
and-seek, amid the dim spaces of such a vague phrase as 
‘what is best for the interest of the mission,” while the 
only definite directions ever given continue unchanged. 
Let the Board say, distinctly, what in its judgment is 
‘*best,” and that will be done, 1 am sure, without delay 
ordemur. If it should come to pass—which I do not 
anticipate—that any cannot conscientiously do what they 
are bidden, they can certainly honorably retire and leave 
their places to others. But to tell the Committee to take 
the ‘‘ best” road, leaving it to find out for itself which 
that may be, not taking down or refashioning the recent 
guide-boards, yet quarreling with it for following their 
still legible instruction—this approaches very closely to 
what I once heard dear Dr, Cox describe as ‘* a com- 
pagination of confusions.” 

So much for this topic. Now a few words, if they 
may be permitted, on the suggested enlargement and 
partial reorganization of the Prudential Committee—a 
matter which has been in my thought a good while, and 
the time for considering which, with a view to action, 
seems to have come. It ought to be taken up not at all 
as a party question, of which we have more than enough 
already, but as a question of wise and effective adminis- 
tration, to be decided by considerations wholly apart 
from any involved in recent controversies. 

It is hardly possible that any should suspect me of 
desiring to displace any of the present members of the 
Committee, all of whom are my personal friends, all of 
whom I have insisted for six years, with whatever of 
personal or official influence I have had, on retaining in 
their places, and for whom, individually and collective- 
ly, I have the utmost respect and regard. It seems hard- 
ly possible that any should suspect me of wishing to 
change, indirectly, the theological attitude of the Com- 
mittee. I have always felt that nen of differing opinions, 
or shades of opinion, should be associated on that 
Committee, as they have been since I have had anything 
to do with it, as in a measure they are to-day, as they 
would have been in larger measure but for the ill-ad- 
vised outbreak at Chicago. On all accounts this is wise, 
It represents more fairly the distributed and impartial 
membership of the Board, and tends in divers ways to 
the more satisfactory conduct of business. But such 
minor varieties of opinion are wholly consistent with an 
essential soundness of faith ; and even if I were timid, 
as Iam not in the least, about the convictions which to 
me are important, I should hold it to be as certain as the 
law which governs the run of waters that the Commit- 
tee must represent the substantial theological position of 
the body which appoints it. Practically, it cannot do 
otherwise on matters of moment ; and till the Board be- 
comes careless about doctrine, and ready to let any 
heresy be preached among its missions, the Committee 
must continue essentially in sympathy with its evangel- 
ical conviction and spirit. Whatever individual varie- 
ties of judgment or feeling may be recognized in it, the 
subordinate body must follow the trend of the controll- 
ing movement of the Board. It can never assert for it- 
self theological independence. 

These things being so, there are important advantages 
to be gained, in my judgment, and important adverse 
influences to be counteracted, by a speedy and substan- 
tial enlargement of the Committee. There are certain 
impressions concerning it, as it is now constituted, which 
constantly reappear, which silently yet palpably fetter 
its influence, and which in no other way can be so effec- 
tually removed, Ido not accept these impressions as 
even mainly correct; but they have to be encountered all 
the time by those in touch with the churches, they in- 
terpose subtle and stubborn hindrances to our work, and 
argument against them is practically fruitless. 

it is felt by many, for example, that the Committee as 
it is, being small in number, made up of those living in 
one neighborhood and in various ways Closely affiliated, 
has tended for years to become rather a clique or a 
coterie, than an adequate representative Committee, 
fairly expressing the general mind of the Board, alive to 
its thought, and promptly responsive to its practical im- 
pulse. This is not true ; but the impression is a frequent 
and strong one, and to argue against it. is like trying to 
beat away a fog witha stick, Another feeling is closely 
related to this: to the effect that the business of the 
Committee has come too largely to be transacted in re- 
cent years in a routine way, under certain undefined 





laws of custom, according to technical or traditional 
methods, without the independent exercise of individual 
judgments on important cases and questions. I may not 
be accepted as a competent witness, my Own opportuni- 
ties for meeting with the Committee being infrequent ; 
but I haye never seen indications of this, certainly to any 
threatening extent. Yet the impression of it remains, 
wide and injurious. 

It is an impression, too, not unnaturally associated 
with these in the minds of many, that the long service, 
theeminent character, the unusual mental and moral 
power, of the beloved and honored Chairman of the Com- 





mittee, with his characteristic decisiveness of conviction, 
give him almost dictatorial power in its discussions, 


—————————__ 


making it more difficult than it normally should be to 
oppose or largely differ fronr him, and often rendering 

the decisions of the Committee hardly more than a re- 

script of his personal judgment. I have not found this 

to be so, but have differed from him, and have seen 

others differ, frankly and broadly, on important matters, 

with no reserve on either side, yet with no diminution of 
mutual regard. But those who have not known this 

venerable Father in the ministry, as I have known him 

for half a century, are often deeply convinced of his rea} 

autocracy in the Committee ; and with Congregational 

instinct they are zealous against it. It is the shadow 

which follows, and in some sense measures, his just and 

long continued eminence in the counsels of the body to 
which his name has given distinction, both here and 
abroad. 

There is a feeling more widely distributed than either 
of these, that the Committee ought to have upon it more 
pastors in active service, able to speak directly for their 
churches and conferences, with more of the larger con- 
tributors to the treasury, such as initiated the movement 
at Pittsfield two years ago for instant and grand advance 

in gifts, such as must always be called upon first in 
times of financial pressure or fear. Men of combined 
wealth and liberality inspire each other, while they 
animate confidence in those whom they lead. It is felt 
that with more of them on the Committee, associated 
with more pastors in active service, the Committee will 
be enriched in counsel and invigorated in action, thus 
gaining a more positive influence over the general mind 
of the churches, and becoming less liable to those inces- 
sant and often causeless attacks, the mere repetition of 
which tends to bring discredit upon it. With this feeling 
Temphatically sympathize ; and it is in large part thus to 
shield and re-enforce the Committee that I desire 
to increase its number, and to have the area’ from 
which members are drawn to it promptly ex- 
panded. Men of extreme partisan views and commit- 
ments should certainly not be placed upon it; nor men 
wanting in the judicial temper, hasty in conclusions, 
disposed to count a difference in judgment a personal 
offense. But there are very many clergymen and lay- 
men, of commanding character, of great practical wis- 
dom, of deserved local or general distinction,within the 
reach of (say) a hundred and fifty miles radius from Bos- 
ton, who are leaders in council, the stay and staff of our 
orthodox churches, whom all recognize as free and fair- 
minded, from whom a dozen, at least, might be most 
usefully added to the Committee with expectation of 
their willing service. It may take time to secure such, 
for we want those who are eminent and busy ; but they 
can be found, and, having once made the experiment of 
assisting to administer affairs so vast, and of an impor- 
tance so unsurpassed, they will be found to have come 
to stay while the Board shall desire it. Simply because 
they have thus far had no experience of it, they do not 
yet know the real attractiveness of the work, how wide- 
ly the moral movement of nations is influenced by it, 
how directly it touches the great things of the Kingdom, 
what a nobler commerce than of spices and silks it im- 
plies with India and Cathay. I need not mention per- 
sonal names of those suitable for this trust. They will 
readily occur to any familiar with the special district 
which I have in mind. 

There would be great and evident advantage in such 
an enlargement of the Committee, if it be practicable ; 
and my strong conviction is that the difficulties in 
the way are by no means insuperable. [have read care- 
fully the important article by Dr. Thompson in your 
paper of last week, and this conviction is not changed. 
Much of the business coming to the Committee can be 
properly done through sub-committees, as it is already 
otten done in effect. At many meetings the business is 
not complicated or difficult. Where it is, it can easily 
be put into separate sections. A recent‘ docket” lying 
before me contains more than fifty items, which is some- 
thing unusual. But the greater part, at least, of the 
particulars included, might fairly be distributed among 
sub-committees, and the entire list be then acted upon, 
intelligently, effectively, in much less than two hours 
and a half, at a general meeting. The added money- 
cost of the suggested arrangement is certainly not of 
prime importance. We must not waste anything, espe- 
cially in times like these, but less than two thousand dol- 
lars will doubtless more than cover the additional ex- 
pense ; and surely that is not too much to pay for an im- 
portant increase of power. Nor can I conceive that 
such an enlargement of the Committee could tend to 
make the executive officers more independent than they 
properly should be in their several departments. 1 





have never met the slightest indication that either of 
them desires to become so. But if such tendencies 
should at any time appear they will certainly be most 
effectively counteracted by the larger Committee, articu- 
lating with a new distinctness, and enforcing with added 
emphasis, the mandates of the Board. 1 do not antici- 
pate the least hazard in this direction, but if any should 
ever be developed this is unquestionably the way 
meet it. : 

I am constrained to differ widely, too, from my 
honored friend in his estimate of the success, or as he 
thinks the failure, of the experiment to which he refers, 
when Dr. Asa D. Smith, Mr. Barnes and others from a dis- 





tance, were for a time made members of the Committee; 
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or when, under a similar impulse,the lamented Dr. Arm- 
strong became one of the secretaries. Whether the more 
remote members of the Committee were able to attend the 
ordinary meetings more or less frequently is hardly the 
question. They were always, no doubt, kept advised of 
what was going on,as Mr. Blatchford and I are now 
constantly advised. They were always accessible when 
critical questions were in hand. Their advice was,perhaps, 
not less influential when they could not be personally 
present ; and their connection with the Committee gave 
assurance, to those who had had any apprehensions, that 
party prejudices were not governing at the missionary 
rooms, and that the judgment of Dr, Anderson, excellent 
as it was, was like a result of Council, with only as much 
of force in it as there was of reason. Dr. Thompson and 
I are two of the not very many present members 
of the Board who personally remember — that 
experiment; and while I often defer to his judgment, 
Icannot do so here. It seemed to me at the time, it 
s:ems now, to have been practically successful as related 
to the larger good contemplated. Tam persuaded that 
the somewhat similar experiment to which the minds of 
many are now turned would in all probability be equal- 
ly successful in its main effect ; and unless the genius of 
the Yankee race for meeting difficulties and devising 
wise methods has sadly failed, ways can certainly be 
found for having the large business of the Board done 
safely, promptly, effectively, by such aa enlarged and 
invigorated Committee. It has always been the oftice of 
the Board to meet difficulties and masterthem, Indeed, 
what are any of us in the world for but to overcome 
difficulties in the service of the Master ? 

At the same time, however, that my own convictions 
on this matter are so strong we shall all agree, [ trust, 
that in a change of such permanent importance nothing 
should be done with violence or in haste. But if a large 
representative committee should be appointed early in 
the meeting at Worcester, to consider the subject in its 
various relations, and to report either at that meeting, 
or, if this be found impossible, at the meeting to follow, 
my very strong impression is that in this direction will 
be found to: open before the Board an important ad- 
vance both in power and in peace, 

Whatever differences of judgment may remain, or 
may hereafter appear, between you and myself, I shall 
not fail to continue, as for so many years, faithfully 
yours, R. S. STORRS, 


> 


Editorial Votes. 





WE publish this week half a dozen very notable articles, 
all bearing upon the important subject of the right use of 
money. Mr. Jacob H. Schit! shows the advantages of 
Stewardship during One’s Lifetime; Mr, John Swinton 
contributes a breezy and very suggestive article from a 
social reformer’s standpoint; Prof. if. H. Foster shows 
how Senator Stanford used his abundant means ; Bishop 
Haygood treats of economy in the use of money ; Prof. 
James H. Hyslop shows the relation of charity to poverty ; 
and Olivia K.P. Stokes indicates a good opening for the 
use of money in industrial and practical education. Other 
contributions are by Dr. Henry Hayman on the Canter- 
bury Cathedral; Dr. Albert H. Plumb on the work of the 
Prudential Committee; and the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop on 
the strength of the Hawaiian Government. Kate Foote 
sends us a very interesting Washington letter, and Sophia 
Antoinette Walker writes of art at the World’s Fair. Our 
readers must not overlook a most important article by 
President Storrs on our editorial pages. The stories are 
by S. G. W. Benjamin and the Rey. Austin M. Courtenay ; 
and the poems by Bliss Carman, Professor Wilkinson and 
Louisa H. Bruce. Ourgarious departments have articles 
well worthy of attention, among which we may mention 
Dr. George G. Groff’s paper inthe Farm and Garden depart- 
ment on New Creations in Fruits and Flowers, and an 
Interesting letter in our Missions department concerning 
the attack on Miss Melton in Mesopotamia. In our Reli- 
gious department are articles on the International Sun- 
day-school Convention, and the results of the vote in 
Toronto on Sunday street cars. 


THE public were greatly disturbed last week by reports 
to the effect that President Cleveland underwent a serious 
surgical operation some time ago, aud was threatened with 
adisease similar to that from which General Grant suf- 
fered. We do not doubt that the reports were greatly ex- 
aggerated. They bad, however, a foun‘ation of fact. It is 
quite certain that the President was suffering from an af- 
fection of the teeth and jaw, and that some of the teeth and 
4 portion of the jaw were removed by a surgical operation 
some weeks since. It does not appear that the disease was 
of a malignant type, nor that it was anything more than 
the result of ulceration. It is to be regretted that those in 
charge of the operation have not seen fit to make an au- 
thoritative statement. The general public are entitled to 
know the state of health of its Chief Magistrate, nd the 
policy of concealment, which was so vainly attempted in 
the case of Mr, Blaine, is, in our judgment, a wrong one. 
It is better that the truth should be known, particularly 
when it would tend, as in the present case, to calm appre- 


HARD times must, of course, seriously affect the receipts 

of all benevolent societies ;and we are not surprised to 

learn that our missionary societies have begun to feel the 

effects of the financial and business prostration. The Re- 

formed (Dutch) Board of Foreign M'ssions ai the close of 

August is nearly $4,000 behind in its receipts for four 

months; the Methodist Missionary Society, thanks to a 

special appeal, was $30,000 ahead at the end of July, and 
the receipts in August were not particularly discouraging. 

The stress of the times may be more acutely felt. in Septem- 
ber and October. The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has had quite light receipts for some months, particularly 
for August. The American Board, whose year closed 
August 31st, is likely to be $20,000 short of the amount re- 
ceived last year in donations, and the falling off in legacies 
will be much heavier. It is to be hoped that the receipts 
in the extra week during which the books are to be kept 
open will reduce the debt below $100,000. We sympathize 
deeply with all the missionary societies. Their light 
treasuries mean so much to missionaries in the field that is 
disheartening. Decrease of means makes smaller appro- 
priations inevitable, and smaller appropriations require 
reduction of forces, abandonment of stations and neglect 
of splendid opportunities. Will not every Christian man 
and woman try to maintain missionary endeavor on its 
present basis through the hard times ? 


Mr. S. R. SMITH writes us from Kingston, Penn., a very 
hopeful letter as to the condition of the immigrants in the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania. He says: 


The first fact to be borne in mind is that the men who mine 
the coal are not Slovaks or Italians, neither are they 
Irishmen to any great extent. The miner to-day is a Welshman, 
and only the most intelligent men among the Slovaks do any- 
thing more than load coal and do the work that requires neither 
intelligence nor skill. During the War and for some years after 
the miner and laborer were Irishmen; but they were superseded 
by the Welsh. It must be borne in mind that the miner of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania is not in a heathen country, but he 
isin one of the most civilized sections of our land, where every 
handful of each nationality has a church and every borough has 
a fine school building. There are no Italians in the mines, and 
the only class that are an exception to other laborers are the 
Polanders and Hungarians. Now let it be understood that these 
nationalities are only a fraction of our population and that the 
mining region, which means the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Valley, contains the greatest wealth of any section of our State, 
and for the most part more than the average of cultivation and 
refinement. 

The greatest revolution is taking place among this poor 
people. The women come here dressed in bags and very igno- 
rant; but within a year every one, or nearly every one of 
them will be seen on the streets on Sunday going to church, 
dressed in good clothes. Many of them are buying property 
and are building themselves homes. The practice of hiving 
a great number in one house is getting too primitive for 
them, and they are trying to be as fine as their neighbors. 
These people do not drink any more beer than the Germans, and 
the great mass of them become naturalized. The mining region 
needs no help from outside. These unregenerated heathen are 
bright enough,and they are absorbing our civilization faster than 
many to the manor born and will soon take their own place in 
the community. 


....We take both of the following extracts from last 
week’s Congreqationalist: 


“There was atime in the his- | “There are twice as many 
tory of THe INDEPENDENT | [Corporate members]over eighty 
when it did not print anony- | years of age as there are under 
mous attacks which taunted | forty. These figures make it 
men with age and enfeebled | plain that the control of our 
health. We refer to the article | foreign missionary work has 
in the last issue,‘ Fidelity at a | drifted into the hands of men 
Discount,’ containing the allu- | who are pretty well on im life. 
sion to Dr. George Leon Walk-| Present controversies  alto- 
er.” The Congregationalist, | gether aside, we question 
August 3ist, fourth editorial | whether it is a desirable thing 
page. that any organization formed 
for the prosecution of any great 
purpose should lack so noticea- 
bly the youthful element.” 
The Congregationalist, August 
Bist, first editorial page. 





Our contemporary has a short memory. October 23d, 1890, 
it published an editorial intimating that men of seventy 
ought to retire from active life, that there ‘‘ was a good 
reason for it,” and that men were needed on the Prudential 
Committee “not so far gone from their own youth that 
they have forgotten how young people feel,’’ men living in 
the present and not the ‘far-off past,” men of to-day and not 
of the “ past generation.” It did not mean, of course, to 
reflect upon the honored President of the Board, who was 
just approaching its age limit; it simply blundered, and 
somehow it has formed a habit of doing this. 


....A curious scene was enacted in one of Chicago’s 
courts last week in connection with the Sunday opening 
question. It has been the desire of the managers of the 
Exposition for weeks to close the gates on Sunday. They 
are kept open at a positive inconvenience and loss ; but an 
injunction, obtained a long time ago to defeat the oppo- 
nents of Sunday opening and enable the managers to have 
the Fair open seven days in the week, is still in force. 
Last week Judge Goggin invited two judges to sit with 
him in a hearing of an application for the quashing of the 
injunction. When decision was about to be announced by 
his associates in favor of dismissal, he intimated to them 
that he would attend to the case himself, and summarily 
dismissed them. Application has been made to another 
judge, who, we trust, will have a better sense of the fitness 
of things, and will make an end of this miserable farce of 
Sunday opening. 

....Dr. A. H. Quint, alert and usually careful, accuses 
the Prudential Committee of a historical lapse in saying 
that the American Board at Springfield condemned the 
use of councils in difficult cases of missionary appoint- 
ment. It was the Prudential Committee itself, he says, 
that made the long report, while the Board simply ap- 





hension. Good citizens of all parties are profoundly con- 
cerned that Mr. Cleveland should finish his term of office. 


proved the accompanying recommendation, not passing 


fact that the Board at Des Moines directed the Committee 
to report on the matter; and certainly the vote at Spring- 
field, after the long and able discussion, carried the main 
point of the argument—that councils are inexpedient in 
such cases. A more serious matter is the charge he brings 
against the Committee of refusing to accept ‘creeds of 
acknowledged weight ”’ for such doctrines as they contain, 
as directed by the Board in 1890. No longer ago than Jan- 
uary 24th last the Committee solemnly declared that it 
was obeying all the instructions of the Board. His charge 
is a grave one, and should be supported or withdrawn. We 
have reason to believe it cannot be substantiated. 


..--The coroner's verdict in the Harlem Railroad disaster 
is, Nobody to blame; in the Long Island disaster the 
blame is put upon the signal man. The Boston and Al- 
bany people say that they can find no reason for the col- 
lapse of the bridge. On the other hand, the people whose 
interests the railroads are supposed to subserve say that a 
railroad as rich as the Harlem has no right to havea single 
track and thus incur the least risk of such an accident ; 
that the Long Island has no right to appoint to a position 
of responsibility a man of almost no experience and who 
had just been transferred from day to night duty because 
of trouble with his head; that if the Boston and Albany 
had notin its employ engineers competent to judge as to 
the safety of a bridge, it had better find them even if it 
has to pay a little higher wages. In each case the respon- 
sibility rests with the company, and it should be placed 
there. We believe that there is no corporation in the land 
strong enough to withstand an indignant public sentiment. 
The people have it in their own hands to secure safety in 
public travel. 


---. Having triumphantly passed the Wilson Repeal Bill 
the House have been discussing the subject of rules. The 
Democratic majority clearly recognize the necessity of 
closure; but for the sake of consistency they are voting 
down all proposals to put the majority in full control. It 
is singular that the minority should be arguing for a rule 
to prevent fllibustering, while the majority is pleading 
fcr the rights of the minority. Not all of the Democrats, 
however, are opposed to such a rule. Mr. Springer strong- 
ly advocated it, and was called sharply to task by Mr. Kil- 
gore, of Texas, who wanted to know if he was in favor of 
another “ business” house, A business house is just what 
the country wants. That is what the primary purpose of 
Congress is, to do business and not to fool away time in 
dilatory motions or empty speech-making. The Fifty first 
Congress, with Speaker Reed at its head, was a model of 
what a Congress ought to be. But, unfortunately, Demo- 
cratic Senators do not forget how roundly they denounced 
him for Czarism, and they are determined to be consistent. 


....We seldom have so destructive a cyclone as that 
which visited us last week. It brokein all its fury along 
the South Atlantic coast, doing great damage to Savan- 
nah and Charleston, and particularly to the coast islands 
of South Carolina. It is quite probable that the loss of life 
by drowning along a comparatively short strip of coast will 
reacheda thousand. Millions worth of property were de- 
stroyed. ‘he marine disasters have been very extensive, 
and in these troublous times it will embarrass, we fear, 
some of the insurance companies to pay the heavy losses 
incurred. ‘The wisdom of man has not yet devised a way 
to break up or divert such storms; but it has arranged an 
admirable system of observation by which timely notice is 
wiven of their approach. If it were not for our Weather 
Bureau the losses along the coast and at sea would be per- 
haps tenfold what they are. 

....lt was very wrong to interrupt Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s speech in Parliament, with the cry of “ Judas!’ Six 
years ago Mr. Labouchere, in a speech not in Parliament, 
had occasion to speak of Mr. Chamberlain, who had then 
just left the Liberal Party, and the same cry of “ Judas!” 
was raised which he immediately rebuked, and the story is 
told in the Dublin Freeman: 

“TI must deprecate these historical comparisons. They are sel- 
dom quite accurate or just. Iam not here to defend Judas; but 
Judas had his good points. It is quite true that he betrayed his 
Master, but he did not then dine with Caiaphas and sup with 
Herod. He did not get upon platforms with the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Hedid not stump Judea to prove that he was the 
only true Apostle, and all the rest were upostates, No; Judas 
appreciated the situation, and he very properly went out and 
hanged himself.” 

... The leaders in both branches of Congress have de- 
cided not to take a recess, but to go on with the general 
business of legislation, especially with tariff revision. The 
Committee of the House has already announced bearings 
to be giving between September 4th and September 20th, 
We presume that in due time the President will make 
known his views on the subject in a message. As we are 
to have revision, the sooner the character of it is an- 
pounced the better. Everybody is either directly or indi- 
rectly interested in knowing whether the pledge of the 
Chicago platform is to be fulfilled or whether we are to 
have revision with some regard to protection. 

....T'wo of our contemporaries agree in condemning the 
idea of the Parliament of Religions, but disagree in regard 
to the propriety of praying for it. The Herald and Pres- 
byter cannot conscientiously ask the blessing of God upon 
it; but the Central Presbyterian readily promises to make 
it the subject of special prayer. Surely our conscientious 
Cincinnati contemporary could pray that the Parliament 
might be overruled for good. Sometimes even the wrath 
of man praises Him. 

....Dr. George F. Pentecost’s many friends will be glad 
to see him in this country again for a summer visit. He 
occupies Dr. John Hall’s pulpit two Sundays in this month. 

.... We judge that Protestant missionaries are meeting 
with some success ; for The Catholic Review, a paper which 
has generally accused them of inefficiency, says: 


“Ip India, China and other parts of Asia, in Central Africa, 
with the help of British officers, they are exterminating the na- 





upon the argument itself. Dr. Quint loses sight of the 





tive Catholics and banishing priests and native rulers.” 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


grounds was the Anthropological building, situated at the 
south end, and the varied exhibits are in charge of Prof. 
F. W. Putnam. Many of the things shown are viewed 
with mere idle curiosity, unless the visitor is more or less 
versed in the history of the relics. The exhibits cover 
many departments, such as ethnology, archeology, psy- 
chology. neurology, ancient games, religions, folklore, etc. 
In addition to this a large space is devoted to hygiene and 
sanitation, and charities and corrections. Itisasignificant 
fact that reproductions by no means hold the attention of 
the visitoras do the originals, tho both helpto unravel the 
past and lay bare the secrets of peoples and places, and tell 
us tales which books fail to give us, and tradition but 
dimly. Ohio boasts of having the oldest evidences of man 
on this continent, and the archeological display abounds in 
rare specimens of the Mound-builders’ days,in models, 
skeletons, stone battle-axes, spear and arrowheads, pot- 
tery and weapons made of copper, with ornaments of the 
same metal. We note the two kinds of graves, the stone 
and the ‘‘ mound” grave, with the occupants in sitting 
posture, and food and weapons close at hand, as if for use 
in a future world. 

An adjoining section gives us a glimpse of Peruvian life 
through a reproduction of an ancient necropolis peopled by 
the very men, women and children who ages ago were laid to 
rest. These mummies—wrapped and unwrapped, surround. 
ed by pottery, ornaments and weapons—are arranged just as 
they were found in the ancient Peruvian cemetery. Next 
to this cemeterv are other relics of kindred people who 
were interred off the coast of Ecuador, on the island of La 
Plata. The mummies here were wrapped differently from 
the Peruvian dead, tho in a sitting posture. Nevada’s 
exhibit is of prehistoric footprints from the quarry of the 
State prison at Carson. These are of two kinds—orivinals 
as taken out of the earth, and reproductions. They are 
described as those of the mammoth, the horse, a large ani 
mal with claws, birds and the “footprints of man.’’ These 
latter are sixteen in number, clearly defined in the red 
sandstone, each being about eighteen inches long and 
eight inches broad. In the Guiana exhibit is a remarkably 
fine showing of poisoned arrows, whose jagged points look 
dangerous enough without the added subtle complement. 
In this collection there are several baskets filled with this 
deadly poison, which kills its victims in from fifteen min- 
utes toan hour. An important article of diet is the cas- 
sava root. Itis ground on a grater. and then baked into 
a kind of bread about the size of our griddlecakes. <A 
drink is made by boiling potatoes and cassava roots, and 
afterward allowing the concoction to ferment. Among the 
curious articles are war clubs, used like slung-shot, carved 
palm nuts for carrying gun caps, bead aprons, Indian 
feather head-dresses, models of native boats, baskets of 
reeds, beautiful birds, etc. 

Upon the walls of many of the pavilions are photo- 
graphs, showing the peoples from tropic lands and giving 
an excellent idea of their homes and home life. As we 
walk along we see a large case of toys and games, many of 
which are familiar tothe average child, but among them 
are the toys of Chinese and Japanese children, children 
from India, and in fact) nearly all the foreign countries. 
This exhibit is of peculiar interest, showing as it does how 
older heads have sought to furnish amusement for child- 
hood. 

Next we come upon a number of booths showing the 
various penal and charitable institutions of the country, 
with large and handsome photographs of buildings and 
inmates, In addition to this there are cases of fancy and 
useful work with which the prisoners or uvfortunates 
have occupied their time, and lessened, as well as bricht- 
ened, the hours of incarceration. The medical department 
comes next, with scores of skeletons, manikins and models 
of the various parts of the human anatomy, while an in 
teresting lecturer entertains large audiences with instruct- 
ive discourses on physiology and hygiene. All the forms 
of life are shown, fromthe protoplasmic stage to the fin- 
ished product, man. This section is a practical lesson in 
human life that can be nowhere else with equal 
chances of comprehension, and shown ina manner to fix it 
in the memory. 
which show 
race ; 


seen 


A series of charts are also to be seen, 
the phvsical characteristics of the human 
and for over two years a corps of workers, number- 
ing nearly a hundred, have been making measurements 
and observations of over 17,000 Indians and 50,000 children 
from different American The Agassiz Association 
makes an unusually interesting exhibit, showing its work 
and aim in natural history. 


cities. 


The study of anthropology is, however, by no means con- 
fined to the interior of the building; for Professor Put- 
nam has brought here a number of Indians from the vari- 
ous Indian tribes of North America, who live in huts and 
tents near by. Penobscot Indians represent their race 
from the Pine Tree State; an Iroquois village, composed 
of different styles of bark houses, shelter Indians from the 
Empire State; there are Creeks from Canada, living in 
bark wigwams, and a skin tent is the home for a family 
of Eskimos. These people have all brought their own 
peculiar styles of boats, which they sail up and down the 
lagoon. They by no means object to the curiosity of the 
visitors, and some of them are quite talkative. Among 
other features is & mat and bark house of the Winneba- 
goes of Wisconsin, skin tents and other habitations of the 
Apaches and Navajos, a wooden house and totem poles 
from Vancouver's Island, thatched houses from British 
Guiana, inhabited by Arawack and Savannah Indians. 
Thus these aborigines outside assist us to look into Ameri- 
can history, there joining hands witha period indicating 
wonderful things as shown by the curious and interesting 
things inside, which clearly refute the old saying that 
**dead men tell no tales.’’ If the things seen are any 
criterion they tell wonderful and thrilling tales of the 
past, in which the imaginative student of history may rey- 
e] with ever Increasing interest. 





Religions Intelligence. 


GREAT VICTORY FOR THE SABBATH. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D., 
EpItoR CANADA METHODIST MAGAZINE, 


THE city of Toronto has a wide reputation for its quiet 
and restful observance of the Sabbath. On that day no 
street cars run, no stores or saloons are open, no papers are 
sold, the cab stands are deserted, the streets are unwonted- 
ly quiet except before and after church time, when they 
are crowded with churchgoers. In his book on the Sab- 
bath Dr. Crafts gives Toronto the palm for its quiet Sun- 
day. No city in the world of 200,000 is its peer in this re- 
gard. Edinburgh comes second. 

More than one attempt has been made to break up this 
Sabbath calm by the introduction of Sunday street cars 
and Sunday papers. In 1891 the street car system came 
under the control, by lease for thirty years, of an enter- 
prising American company which also controls the car 
systems of Cleveland and Montreal. Their lease in Toronto 
expressly prohibits a Sunday service till granted by a vote 
of the citizens, In January 1892, upon a petition of 5,000 
names for such service, a popular vote was taken ; but the 
petition for Sunday cars was fairly snowed under by a ma- 
jority of nearly 4,000 against it. 

Since then the motor power has been changed from 
horses to electricity, and it was thought that the midsum- 
mer season was an opportune occasign to introduce Sunday 
street cars. A numerously signed petition was submitted 
to the Council, asking for a popular vote. It was ruled 
that it would be illegal to take such a vote at the expense 
of the city except at the regular municipal elections ; aud 
many persons thought that the midsummer vote would be 
of little legal value, because no safeguards obtained for 
preventing, detecting and punishing impersonation, re- 
peating and fraud, which would be all the more easy as 
many of the best citizens were absent. 

The street-car company, however, agreed to deposit 
$3,000 to defray cost of election and induced a complaisant 
majority of the city council to ask such a loosely guarded 
vote from the citizens. The proposition caused intense 
opposition. It was regarded by many citizens as an at 
tempt to get a snap verdict in defiance of law and equity. 
The citizens, the churches, the Christian Kndeavor Socitie-, 
Epworth Leagues and other young people’s associations 
held meetings night after night, sometimes three 
or four in a night, and many of them till mid- 
night, in all parts of the city and in the largest halls, 
Fora month the conflict waged. The Sunday car advo 
cates protested strongly against ‘ clerical domination,” 
yet made the most of the very few clergyman (not more 


than two or three) who appeared on their platforms, The 
trade and labor councils took active part, some of the 
unions being for and some against the Sunday cars. The 





daily press, with the singleexception of a cheap morning 
paper, which had triedin vain to publish a Sunday edi 
tion, took strong ground against the innovation, both for 
secular and religious reasons. Interminable columns of 
letters and editorials were written and eagerly read, Sev 
eral meetings were held in which both parties were repre 
sented. The feeling was intense. The meetings were ex- 
ceedingly noisy, neither party having the monopoly of tur 
bulence, All classes were represented on the platforms, 
from the hodcarrier and workwoman to the learned Prof, 
Goldwin Smith, who favored a limited service; Dr. Caven, 
Principal of Knox College, against; Professor Clark, of 
Trinity College, for; the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of 
Education, the Hon. Senator Atton, Chancellor of Triuity 
University, against; the counsel for the car Company and 
the counsel for the city, deputatious from the Board of 
Trade and other bodies. 

The city was strewn with dodgers, fly leaves and car 
toons, and the walls placarded with quotations from the 
Scripture and from bishops and divines, on the obligations 
or limitations of the Sabbath. The subject was thoroughly 
thrashed out in pulpit and press aod on the platform as 
never before. Like the opening of the World’s Fair the at 
tempt to run Sunday cars caused, in a narrower sphere, a 
thorough discussion of the Sunday question, which cannot 
but be a great moral education of the people. ‘The stock 
argument in favor of Sunday cars was the necessity of 
Sunday transit to reach the parks, churches, cemeteries, 
and for social visiting and making Toronto a progressive 
city. While admitting the force of some of these reasons, 
it was objected that seven or eight hundred men would be 
forced to work on Sunday, many of them against their con- 
scientious convictions ; that this would be the thin edge of 
the wedge in introducing Sunday labor in other depart 
ments of work, probably doing away with the Saturday 
half-holiday now general ; in promoting Sunday recreation 
and games; in seriously interfering with the quiet services 
of the churches and Sunday-schools, and in the blunting of 
the public conscience as to the claims of the Sabbath. 

The result of the vote on August 26th was awaited with 
yreat anxiety. The streets in the evening were thronged 
with surging crowds of advocates and opponents. The 
large majority of 1,091 was received by the opponents of 
Sunday cars as a great moral victory, and by their advo- 
cates asa triumph of Puritan Sabbatarianism; but To 
ronto maintains with additional luster her name and fame 
as * The city of the restful Sabbath.” 

It is strongly averred that there was much person tion of 
the absent, and even of the dead, and illegal repeating of 
votes in different precincts in the interest of Sunday cars, 
or the majority against them would have been much 
larger. The car company had also especial facilities for 
carrying voters to the polls and unlimited funds on which to 
draw, as the Sunday franchise would have increased their 
profits by $100,000 a year; but they wrongly gauged the 
moral sentiment of the city and suffered an overwhelming 
defeat. 


TORON!O, CAN. 








A GREAT SUNDAY-SCHOOL GATHERING. 


BY THE REV. WM. M. JONES, PH.D. 


THE Seventh International and Second World’s Sunday- 
school Conventions will be held at St. Louis, August 30th- 
September 6th, 1893. The Conventions will comprise three 
distinct departments: 1. The First International Sunday- 
school Field Workers’ Conference,which meets Wednesday, 
August 30th, forenoon and afternoon. 2. The Seventh In- 
ternational Sunday-school Convention, which begins 
Thursday morning, August 31st, and continues till Satur- 
day afternoon, September 2d. 3. The Second World’s 
Sunday-school Convention opens Monday morning, Sep. 
tember 4th, and ends Wednesday evening, September 6th, 
The local committee tenders a reception to the visiting 
delegates on the evening of August 30th, and on Sunday, 
September 3d, the delegates will attend and occupy the 
pulpits of the various evangelical churches throughout the 
city. 

The meetings will be held in the great Music Hall of the 
St. Louis Exposition Building, which has a frontage of 
270 feet on Olive Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Streets, and a depth of over 500 to St. Charles Street. 
The Hall will seat 5,000 people, and the stage will accom- 
modate about 500 more. Its acoustic properties are fine, 
and the facilities for lighting and ventilating are unsur 
passed, thus insuring comfort to the delegates, as well as 
the possibility of hearing all the addresses. It is expected 
that some 2,500 delegates will be present, and estimated 
that about 10,000 persons will be attracted to the city by 
the Convention. The Sunday-schools of St. Louis will fur- 
nish free entertainment for all the regular delegates, and 
many plans have been matured to make their stay in the 
city pleasurable. 





Great preparations have been made by the iocal Sunday- 
schools for the autumnal Sunday-school Festival at the 
Fair Grounds, Saturday, September 2d, preceded by the 
grand parade of the Sunday-school children, which will be 
reviewed by the State and city officials, delegates to the 
Convention and prominent citizens. There are 8,687 offi- 
cers and teachers in the Protestant Sunday-schools of St. 
Louis; hence a mammoth procession may be expected, 
One interesting feature of this parade will be the presence 
of a facsimile reproduction of the tabernacle of the Jews, 
all the vessels, curtains, coverings and posts of which will 
carried in the procession and erected on the grounds before 
the audience’ The tabernacle will be erected, in all its 
details, according to the size and style of the original. 
This will present an object lesson not easily forgotten. 
The tabernacle will be open for the inspection of all inter- 
ested, A chorus of ten thousind voices will sing appropri 
ate hymns, selected by the leader, Mr. L. F. Lindsay, and 
printed in neat pamphlet form for the occasion. In addi- 
tion, exhibition drills by National Guard and Zouave 
companies and by athletic members of the Y. M. 
C. A. and parasol and broom brigades, will be given 
at the amphitheater. This gala day at the Fair grounds 
will be one of the most pleasant affairs in connection with 
the great Sunday-School Convention, whose meetings 
this day will all be held inan appropriate place in the Fair 
Ground’s Grove. The city itseif will contribute not a lit- 
tle to the pleasure of the visiting hosts, inasmuch as the 
street illumipation arrangements have been completed 
much earlier thau usual this year, and will be in active 
operation two weeks before the Convention opens. For 
miles the streets are illuminated by thousands of gas and 
electric lights, in towers and arches and variegated forms, 
and some of the designs are wonderful in brillianey and 
beauty. Many of them have special reference to this Colum- 
bian era, and the display this season is superior to any 
heretofore. There will be several “illumination nights” 
during the time of the conventions. 

The program, as provided, promises a rich treat to 
Sunday-school workers. Added interest is given to this 
year’s convention because there are indications that sev- 
eral “improvements”? will be suggested regarding the 
International Sunday-school Lessous. Indeed, it is proba- 
ble that there may be substitutes offered by parties inter- 
ested, who thiuk they have “a more excellent way.’’ Some 
of the leading Sunday-school workers in the world are to 
be present, and the expectation is general that this will be 
the best convention ever heli. . 

St. Louts, Mo. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tuk colored Baptist Convention, representing a num 
ber of Southern States, which has been in 
Carlisle, Penn., closed on August 28th. The next meeting 
will be in Winchester, Va. 





session at 


....1t is reported that four out of the twenty-four chap- 
laincies in the Navy are vacant—a very rare occurrence. 
The position is in many respects a diflicult: one, and one 
that many persons are very unwilling to take, There is, 
however, furnished an opportunity for Christian work of 
the best type for those who are fitted for it. 

....The Reunion Conference, held last year at Grindel- 
wald and this summer at Lucerne, has been a greater su> 
cess than was anticipated even by the most sanguine of its 
supporters, both in the number of persons present and in 
the character of the addresses. So numerous have been 
the visitors that it has made a very great difference in the 
traflic between England and the Continent. 

....The Archbishop of Canterbury has offered the living 
of Minister, in the Isle of Thanet, to the Rev. Henry 
Venn, son and namesake of the great Henry Venn, so 
prominent in connection with the Church Missionary 5o- 
ciety. Mr, Venn was for a while an honorary helper to his 
father at the Church Missionary Society’s offices. He 
has also held two livings, in one of which he did most 
excelent work among the brickmakers. This is an impor- 
tant benefice and one of the wealthiest in the gift of the 
Archbishop. Its former occupant, who received it from 
Archbishop Tait, was a relative of Mrs. Tait, and the ap 
pointment occasioned some little feeling. 
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_...The Seventh Day Baptist Convention closed at Mil- 
ton, Wis., August 28th. A large gain was reported in the 
membership of the churches. Twochurches also, one in 
Missouri and one in Colorado, were added to the confer- 
ence. Among the officers elected were, President, 5S. W. 
Maxson, Adams Center, N. Y.; Secretary, the Rev. L. E. 
Livingston, Alfred Center, N. Y.; and Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Boothe C. Davis, Alfred Ceuter, N. Y. 


....The Rt. Rev. Lawrence S. McMahon, D.D., Bishop of 
the Hartford Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church, died 
suddenly last week. He bad been in poor health for some 
time, and was on his way to Saratoga when he died, 
Bishop McMahon was born in New Brunswick in 1835, 
studied at Worcester, Montreal and Baltimore in this 
country, and at Aix and Rome. During the War be was 
chaplain of the 28th Massachusetts, and was afterward at 
Bridgeport and New Bedford, and the Vicar-General of 
Providence. He was consecrated Bishop of Hartford in 
1ST. 

....The last Keswick Convention was one of the most 
successful that has been held at any time, one very impor- 
tant feature of it being the special meeting for ministers, 
where the speaking was largely testimony from personal 
experience. The subjects of Sacerdotalism and Ritualism 
were earnestly discussed, and one Church of England 
clergymen told his hearers that ‘‘ minister’? was a term 
which applied to them as surely as to himself, and that 
they were not to expect from “a white-chokered parson ”’ 
what they did not look forin themselves. All the speak 
ers seem to have been full of intense earnestness and the 
general impression of the Convention was of the best. 


..The coming Catholic Congress to be held at Chicago 
is already completing its organization. Lists of delegates 
from alarge number of the dioceses have been received, 
and show that many of the very foremost men and adher- 
ents of the Church will attend. The presiding officer is to 
be Cardinal Gibbons. The address of welcome will be 
given by Archbishop Feehan, of Chicago, and Mr. Bourke 
Cockran will probably be one of the first speakers. Imme 
diately following the Congress the Archbishops of the 
United States will hold a veneral meeting, at which it is 
expected that all or nearly all will be present. [tis said 
that there is no longer any doubt of the presence of the 
Papal Delegate, Archbishop Satolli. 


....In view of the inability to complete arrangements for 
the opening the Lutheran Theological Seminary, at Oma 
ha, at the time designated, arrangements have been made 
to give temporary theological instruction at Midland Col 
lege, Atchinson, Kan., under the direction of the presi 
dent of the college and the executive committee of its 
board of trustees. In accordance with this a course has 
been prepared, including lectures by the Rev. Jacob A. 
Clutz, D.D., on Church History, Homiletics, Christian 
Evidences and Study of the English Bible; by the Rev. 
J. Howard Stough, Ph.D., on Greek Ixegesis, Systematic 
Theology and Dogmaties ; by the Rev. W. EF. Rentz, He 
brew and Old Testament Exegesis ; by the Rev. Jacob 
Schauer, on Biblical Geography end Antiquities, Church 
Government, ete, Students will also be permitted to take 
additional studies with the college Classes as they have 
preparation and time. 


.... The delegates to the Protestant Mpiscopal Convention 
of the Vermont diocese met at Burlington on the thirtieth 
of August for the election of a bishop, to succeed the late 
Right Rev. William Henry Augustus Bissell. ‘There were 
eight candidates in the field, including Dr. Arthur Cran- 
shay Alliston Hall, of Oxford, England; Joseph Carey, 
DPD.) ,of Saratoga, N. Y.; the Rev. H. P. Nichols, of Min 
beapolis, Minn,; W. Hl. Vibbert, D.D., of New York ; the 
Rev. H. F. Allen, of Boston; W. J. Harris, D.D., of Rut 
land, Vt.; D.C. Roberts, D.D., of Concord, N. H.; and the 
Rev. ES. Lines, of New Haven, Conn. On the first ballot 
Dr. Hall received the majority of the clerical vote, but not 
of the laity ; hence a second ballot was required, when he 
received a majority of both, and was formally declared 
elected by the chairman, The election was made unani 
mous, and a Committee appointed to inform the bishop 
elect by cablegram of the action of the Convention. 


oe The Christian World, of London, has been publish 
ing a series Of articles on the Stundists. In the latest 
number it gives a summary of the statistics which is of 
great interest, In 1870, it says, the adherents numbered 
about 70,000, It was then that they commenced to attract 
special attention. In 1887 they were estimated at from 
200,000 to 300,000, and at the present time the writer claims 
that a moderate and reasonable estimate would put their 
humbers about 250,000, While recognizing the difficulty 
of stating with any degree of accuracy the number living 
in each province, he has made the following estimate 
Which he considers to be fairly exact: Astrakhan, 2,000; 
e-sarabia, 20,000; Caucasia (Trans and Cis), 9,000; Cher- 
higolf, 2,000; Don Cossack Country, 10,000; Kkaterinoslay, 
15,000. Kharkoil, 8,000; Kherson, 50,000; Kief, $0,000; 
Kursk, 5,000: Orel, 2,000 ; Podolia, 8,000; Poland (Rus sia..), 
4,000; Poltava, 10,000: Taurida and Crimea, 15,000; Volga 
Valley, 7,000; Volhynia, 5,000, 


--A very interesting map is now being published in 
some of the Catholic papers, indicating by a cross those 
States and Territories of the United States which were 
first settled by Roman Catholics. Among them we have 
Maryland, settled by English Catholics ; while the french 
Catholics were the first. settlers of Maine, Vermont, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Hlinois, Wisconsin, Mississippi, Loui 
shina, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kausas and Indian Territory; and Spanish 
Catholics the first settlers of Florida, Alabama, Texa-, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon. [rish Catholics were 
also among the first settlers of North and South Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. This is a remarkable showing, and 
only makes still more remarkable the fact: that this early 


it be in New Mexico; and that Catholic strength now 
comes wholly from the late immigration into the old 
States first settled from Protestant England. 


---.Some time since a full notice was given in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of the practice in England of selling sermons 
or writing sermons to order for preachers. In one ot our 
exchanges we find an article from the Rev. G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, stating that the practice seems to have gained a foot- 
ing in this country. It gives an instance of a communica- 
tion sent to a friend of his announcing that sermons will 
be supplied to any minister in the United States at $1.50 
apiece, their selection, or 33 on any assigned subject. Lee- 
tures will be provided for from $5 to $50, according to 
the style, length, ete. A record of sermons is kept, and the 
advertisers pledge themselves not to send the same sermon 
within two hundred miles of the same place. In another 
paper we notice the statement that a person heard one 
preacher in the morning give a certain sermon and then in 
the evening in the same town heard the identical 
address from a different man. The fact of such advertise- 
ments is not new. Many years ago, students on graduating 
from college received advertisements from a concern in 
Troy offering to furnish graduating addresses for a reason- 
able remuneration, prize essays for a little more, and so on. 
It does not, however, seem probable that the practice is 
extending to any great degree in this country. 


Missions. 
THE ATTACK ON MISS MELTON.* 


BY THE REV. E. W. MeDOWELL, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BoAkD 


OuR telegram to the United States Minister at Constan 
tinople, sent from Mardin, brought us prompt assistance. 
An emphatic telegram was received by the Vali (Provincial 
Governor) of Mosul, who in turn sent the orders received 
from Constantinople, together with special instructions, 
to the Kaimakam (local Governor) here. He sent also an 
oflicer with ten soldiers to render whatever assistance was 
necessary. This quick and satisfactory response to our 
telegram produced quite a sensation, and has had a most 
salutary effect upon the people at large, if not upon the 
Government here. 

From all that we have learned since there is little doubt 
but that we would have had serious trouble before this had 
not prompt and energetic action been taken. Only a day or 
two since we were told by a reliable party that if we had 
not shown our strength as we have we could not have 
stayed here as long as we have, but that we would have 
been attacked again, only more seriously. We have also 
learned enough to know that we could not have escaped 
trouble this summer, It is evident that before we came, or 
soon after, it was decided that we should be put out. Miss 
Melton’s position presented the first opportunity, which 
they seized, Had that passed, there would soon have been 
other opportunities. [ had arranged for and set a day for 
departure on a tour to Berwer and ‘Tiary. Miss Melton 
had decided to go with me. If we had gone there is little 
doubt that we would have been robbed by the way, as that 
could have been done and laid to the account of other 
Kurds without fear of detection, or, even worse, Mrs. 
McDowell, being left alone, might have been made the vic 
tim. We feel that it has all been under God’s guidance, 
and that he has permitted only so much of their wrath as 
will praise him, and has restrained the remainder. 

The Government, however, under the influence of the 
Kurds, soon renewed their obstructive tactics, ‘The officer 
sent by the Vali was bought over by them and every etfort 
was made to Kill the case. They arrested fifteen men of 
Doree, Syrians, our own people, themselves greatly op 
pressed, and laid the crime upon them. [ asked for their 
release, but was refused except on condition that I sign a 
statement which would practically destroy our case. lor 
two weeks I had an almost daily contest with them in 
which they showed a desperate purpose to overthrow our 
case, even going so far as to disregard the written orders 
of the Vali, falsely claiming that they had not received 
them. 

In their effort to get a statement from me which would 
contradict my former statements or weaken them they 
used the most barefaced deception. In one case, for the 
sake of our friendsip prison, | consented to put my petition 
in writing. I wrote it in English and had the Government 
translate it into Turkish on the same sheet of paper. I 
had it read, and instead of what I had dictated he had 
written a statement which would have dismissed our case 
before the Government, 

Finally the Governor wrote a report of the case to the 
Vali saying that after diligent investigation they had not 
been able to discover any evidence against any one and 
that in all probability there had been no attack ; that the 
villagers who were opposed to us on religious grounds had 
fired off some guns to intimidate Miss Melton and that 
she, jumping up in her fright, had struck her head against 
her bed inflicting slight wounds. The Captain sent by the 
Vali confirmed the report and returned to Mosul bearing 
with him also a petition signed by all the leading men of 
the place asking for our expulsion as exciters of sedition. 

The Syriaus, while in prison were pressed by threats to 
vive testimony damaging to us, in some cases being told 

what they should say ; but they bravely refused and sted 
fastly testified that they were not opposed to us. I was 
not permitted to be present at the examinations. I finally 
secured the release of the Christians, and then the Kaima- 
kam in anger released the Kurds who had been arrested. 

1 wrote a letter to the Vali, who all along has shown a 
disposition todo us justice, and his answer was peremptory, 
ordering the Kaimakam to arrest at once all parties con 
cerned iv the attack on the Americans, in failure of which 
he himself would be brought to Mosul to answer for it. 


The officer who had returned without orders was severely 

rebuked and sent back with the soldiers the next day. He 

arrived much crestfallen yesterday. 

On Friday the Kaimakam made one more attempt to 

gef a written statement from me to the effect that I had no 

evidence against the Amadians. I refused. The Kaimakam 

with all the Government officials and army officers, 

together with all the chief men and many of the middle 

and lower classes, then went up to the ‘“‘ Head of Amadia,”’ 

the summer resort of Amadians, at the top of the moun- 

tain, about two hours from here. Three wealthy Jews 

were taken along with them and two powerful Kurdish 

aghas, the brother of the Sheik of Boumernee, and the 

Mirza of Berwer joined them there. Both of these men 

have been strong in their opposition to us from the first. 

Friday and Saturday were spent in council. As yet I have 

not been able to learn what was done at first, but on Satur- 

day afternoon the Kaimakam closed the council by saying 

that he had delayed us as long as he could, that orders had 

come which had to be obeyed, or he himself would be re- 

lieved from office and taken to Mosul. He, therefore, 

called upon them to produce the men he wanted or he 

would arrest thirty of their chief men, according to his 

orders, fifteen of whom he would send to Mosul. They 

asked him to give them three days, promising to surrender 

the men at the end of that time. He refused, saying if 

they could do it in three days they could doit in one, and 

ordered them to follow him to the city. ‘They of course 

refused, knowing his purpose. Two of them, however, 

came down with him. ‘They are members of his council, 
men to whom I have referred in other letters, the most 
powerful in the city, notoriously wicked and only recently 
engaged in extensive robbery. ‘They are the ones, too, who 
have been the strength of the opposition in our case here, 
and, us I have stated before, the ones, we feel confident, 
who planned the attack upon Miss Melton. These men 
came down with the Kaimakam to hinder his carrying 
out his threat or to change his purpose. On their arrival, 
however, they were both thrown into prison. 

Word was at once carried back to their friends, and 
there was talk of releasing them by force ; but it was not 
carried out, Sunday morning not only were the markets 
closed, but friends of the prisoners kept the gates of the 
city, and prevented the entrance of all supplies and espe 

cially water. The city is built on the top.of a rock-capped 
hill, and all the water is brought from the outside. 

The Vali’s officer went up to the “* Head of Amadia” to 
make other arrests, but came back empty-handed. In the 
eveniug two of the men whom he had tried to arrest came 
to me and begged for a respite of five days, promising to 
give a written guaranty that they would discover the 
guilty ones in that time or deliver themselves for punish- 
ment. It was plainly a ruse to gain time, and I declined 
to interfere with the processes of the law. One of the men 
is another member of the council and the partner of the 
two who were arrested before in various crimes. The next 
morning, Monday, these were arrested and three others, 
also two of the men who had seized the gate. The Kaima- 
kam came to me yesterday to take counsel in reference to 
the cuse. He explained why he could arrest these men 
with whom he had been associated. They bad sent a peti 

tion asking for his removal on various charges of their 
own. This petition, together with their petition against 
us, Was returned by the Vali. The Kaimakam said the 
Vali will look upon all their petitions against him as got- 
ten up to shield themselves in our case. He sees a way to 
escape answering for his evil deeds with these men by 
pushing our case. Under this double incentive it is to be 
hoped that our case will soon come to a successful issue, 

The Kaimakam says that there is danger of the Kurds 
attacking the place and rescuing their friends, in which 
case he would not be able to protect us, as he would not be 
able to protect himself. His own force is in active sym- 
pathy with the Kurds, as they belong to this place. The 
only soldiers to be depended upon are the eleven brought 
from Mosul. The fighting men of this place number three 
or four hundred. Neighboring villages would unite with 
them, he says, to resist the carrying of the prisoners to 
Mosul. He declared that he was very much afraid of very 
serious trouble in case we pressed the matter further, and 
advised that we let it rest, and grant the few days they ask 
for to prevent outbreak. He would write at once to the 
Vali secretly, asking for-a force large enough to make all 
necessary arrests and to carry them to Mosul. 

There is no doubt that the Kurds are in a very bad tem- 
per and greatly stirred up; but I very largely dit count his 
statement as to the danger of an attack, and I believe that 
if we could push the matter at once, arrest ten or twenty 
more men, that we would have the guilty parties inside 
of a week. We should push the matter; but in the face of 
the statement of the Kaimakam, which I could not dis- 
pute, I could not press him to go ahead without taking the 
responsibility of whatever happened, and so acquiesced, 
It may be another game on his part; but I think he has 
broken with the other party. I wrote the Vali on the state- 
ment of the Kaimakam, that he could not protect us, ask- 
ing him for an additional force suflicient both to protect 
us and to arrest and carry to Mosul as many persons as 
may be necessary. 


MOosuUL, 





Charities. 

Mr. Rosperr G. Wuitk, of Philadelphia, has left to the 
Central Presbyterian Church, 33,000, for the benefit of the 
poor members of the church, $3,000 for the benefit of the lit- 
erary and other uses of the Sunday-schools,and $2,000 for the 
choir and musical worship of the church, ‘The Old Man’s 
Home receives $1,000, the Presbyterian Home for Widows 
and Single Women 41,000, the Presbyterian Orphanage 
1.000, the Franklin Reformatory Home 31,000. Sums of 


#300, #200 and $100 are given to the trustees of the Southern 








advantage has not been in a single case maintained, unless 





*For the use of this very interesting article we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Presbyterian Board of Forcignu Missions, 


Home for Destitute Children and various other organiza- 
i tions. ‘This will which was executed in 1886 had a codicil 
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dated 1891 containing the provision that, if at any future 
time any of the beneficiaries or their successors should 
give any support to the “ pernicious fallacy of prohibition 
or its bantling local option’ or any other scheme for the 
total suppression by law of the manufacture, sale or con- 
sumption of liquors that will intoxicate when abused or 
used to excess ‘‘ or use any influence hostile to persons of 
good character who are engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of rational and temperate use of such liquors,’’ that 
such legacy shall become forfeit and void, and the trustees 
or beneficiaries are to pay the sum with accrued interest 
to the fund for a free library established by George 5. 
Pepper. 


....In view of the fact that the warm days which always 
occur during Sebtember are most trying to infant life, 
especially that which findsits home in the tenement house 
districtsand which has not yet recovered from the debilitat- 
ing effects of the summer heats, the Managers of the Bar- 
tholdi Créche, at Randall’s Island, in this city, bave de- 
cided to keep it open through September and if found ad- 
visable still later. To do this will require further contri- 
butions, as the income of the Society has been greatly re- 
duced during these troublous times. Checks may be sent to 
the Treasurer, Chas. D. Kellogg, United Charities Building, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, or to Mrs, L. S. Bainbridge, 
of the New York City Mission Society. The Creche may be 
visited at any time of day by ferry from the foot of Kast 
120th Street, and contributors are invited to inspect it, and 
also to send to it freely all mothers with enfeebled infants 
who need to escape the heated and impure air of the city. 
Tickets may be had at any of the offices of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and at the leading dispensaries. 


....The late Miss Sarah Benham, of Greenport, Colum 
bia Co., N. Y., left by will the following legacies to the Re- 
formed Church: $6,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions; 
$5,000 to the Church Building Fund ; to the General Synod 
$6,500 for the education of students for the ministry, and 
$7,500 for the support oi the Theological Seminary. Upon 
settlement of the estate and in conformity to the will, each 
of these objects receives fourteen per cent, additional, or 
$6,827, $5,689 and $15,361 respectively, total 827,877. 


...-Dr. John G. Paton, the well-known missionary to the 
New Hebrides, has given to that mission the proceeds of 
his ** Autobiography,” amounting to $25,000, 


Diblical Research. 


It will be remembered that a year or two since a German 
translation was put forth of * The Apology of Aristides,” 
made from the Syriac version, but with no direct mention 
of the discovery of that Syriac version by J. Rendel Harris 
at the Monastery of St. Catharine at Mt. Sinai; and like 
wise no mention of the fact that it was that discovery 
alone that led to the identification and recovery of that 
long-lost and important early Christian document. Now, 
in the third fascicle of the fourth volume of the ** Texte 
und Untersuchungen” (Texts and Investigations) of von 
Gebhardt and Harnack, we have a‘ recension and recon 
struction” of the text of the ** Apology,”’ by Licentiate 
Kdgar Hennecke, with a long preface, textual and other 
notes, and other accessories. [tis a respectable piece of 
work, following up the lines worked or opened and indi- 
cated by the English scholars, collating a few more manu 
scripts, and giving as little credit as possible to the Eng 
lish discoverers and workers, and much more than is due 
to the Germans. Yet the author has somewhat more grace 
than the author of the German translation first mentioned, 
for he actually acknowledges, tho in faint terms, the fact 
that but for the discovery by Harris, the “Apology” would 
still have been a lost treatise. Not to seem to do injustice 
to the author, we will translate his paragraph. After say 
ing that the ** Apology” was mentioned by Kusebius and 
Jerome, he proceeds (we translate): 

In more recent times, in the year I878 the Mecharists of Venice 
published, from a manuscript there, an important fragment 
of the “* Apology,” which, along with another piece, apparently 
spurious, going likewise under the name of the * Apology,” 
much controeverted. Yet its actual genuineness was established 
by the succeeding find by J. R. Harris, in the Sinaitic Monastery 
of St. Catharine, of the (complete) “* Apology ” in the Syriac line 
guage, as well as by the consequent happy discovery by J. A. 
Robinson, according to which the little composition of Aristides, 
in a different recension from the Syriac, had already lain before 
us for a long time inclosed in the well-known monkish romance 
of “ Barlaam and Joasaph,” much read in the Middle Ages. 
The texts are published in the “* Texts and Studies.” Contribu- 
tions to biblical and patristic literature, Vol. 1, No. 1, “The 
Apology of Aristides ” (Cambridge, 1891). 


was 


On the whole, this is far better treatment than was 
given by R. Raabe, author of the aforesaid German trans- 
lation, who gave no further hint of the discovery or dis- 
coverer than to give the nameof the publication in which 
he found the Syriac. Hennecke, however, is still more 
generous (or just, rather), for in a foot-note on p. xvii, he 
says: ‘‘ Many indubitably right corrections of the Syriac 
text, already made by Harris, have been tacitly adopted.” 
Still, he ignores as far as possible the labors of the English 
scholars, and gives no direct hint that they used before 
him, and opened the way for him to use an Armenian 
codex stillin Armenia. We all know that many editions 
exist of the story of Barlaam and Joasaph, not only in the 
Greek but in other languages, and that several years ago 
a volume was published in which the story of Barlaam 
and Joasaph was traced, in its modifications, through 
its many versions, from its Sanskrit original to 
the monkish fable and the canonization of the 
mythical Indian wise men; but it was not till 
Mr. Harris’s discovery that it could be known that 
a Greek translator or redactor had incorporated into 
the Oriental fable, almost entire and unchanged, the 
** Apology of Aristides,’ as a speech in the mouth of the 
character Nahor. Nor had it ever been guessed by higher 





his own style end avail himself of the work of another in 
a manner such as to defy detection and screen his whole- 
sale incorporation from suspicion. 

In view ot all the facts, it certainly cannot be disrespect- 
ful to German writers to suggest, that in a publication 
which probably has as many readers in either England or 
America as in all Germany, facts might better be stated 
somewhat more in accordance with their natural connec- 
tion and importance in bearing, whatever may be the re- 
sults in respect of national fame. Not alone on the main 
question either ; for on p. iv of this edition of the ‘ Apol- 
ogy ”’ one has to look twice to see, and then to remain un- 
certain, whether the translation from the Armenian of 
Conybeare (in the original edition of the ‘‘ Apology ’’), is 
stated to have been made from the work of the Venetian 
Lazarist direct, or from a German translation thereof 
(which could scarcely have been as early as Conybeare’s 
English). Weshould value this treatise much more if the 
author’s horizon had been a little wider. As it is, the Eng- 
lish or American reader is * put on inquiry,” as the law- 
yers say, lest he be caught in a suppressto veri, or other- 
wise be made to suffer through some fault of an ungen 
erous compiler. But we are warned by a notice on the 
cover that the work is for Germans; the price is 3 marks, 
but “in Particn far Seminarthbungen, 2 mark.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 17TH. 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY.—ROMANS 14: 12-23, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, noranything whereby chy brother stumbleth. 
—Romans 14: 21. 

Nores.—This is one of the most magnificent chapters 
that Paul ever wrote. It begins by telling them that in 
the liberty they enjoy.from the bondage of the Jewish rites 
they must be hospitable and receive into the Church those 
who have not yet reached their liberty. Some are still, he 
says, under the yoke of Jewish rules of diet, and of Jewish 
Sabbaths, and they are not to be despised. They must 
have liberty to be slaves if they wish. They are yet the 
Lord’s servants, and we are not to judge them. Christ 
will judge them, as itis written in Is, 45: 28.—— Stum- 
bling block.’—* Occasion of Jalling.’’—Substantially, the 
same, altho the latter seems to be rather the stronger ex - 
pression, as falling is worse than stumbling.——‘ I know 
and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus.”’—For it was the 
very mission of Jesus to show that salvation comes not by 
outward but inward righteousness - “ Nothing is un 
clean.”’—Yet many things were unclean in the Mosaic law. 

“With thy meat.’—" Thy” emphatic, as if to say, 
“Only thine; and what eat thou ?”’ — AM things in 
So yousay, and soit is; but that makes no 
difference with the unenlightened. “Not to eat flesh.” 

Referring here both to flesh killed without the Jewish 
precautions for purity, and to the danger of eating 
meate killed in idolatrous temples, “Nor to drink 
wine.’ This was not forbidden by Jewish law, except 
to the priests while on duty. It appears to be 
mentioned for just the reason it is objected to now, 
simply because it) caused drunkenness in many. It 
was not from any notion that fermentation was anim 
purity, like the leavening of bread. They did not know 
that alcohol is generated in) both.——‘ The faith which 
thou hast,” ete.—The idea is, Get the best out of it with 
God, and don’t make your faith, that is, your liberty from 
ritualism, an offense and burden to others, ———‘ Happy 
is he that judgeth nothimsclf,”” ete.—That is, that man is 
in a fortunate condition who can with a perfectly free and 
enlightened conscience release himself from the burden of 
Jewish prohibitions, and so have full faith that he is doing 
right when he disobeys those ritual laws.———" Whatever 
is not of faith is of sin.—Whatever ritual offense a man 
commits is sin, unless he has risen above the Mosaic level 
to the level of Christian liberty and faith, 

Inustruction.—This lesson cannot be understood unless 
one has a clear idea of Paul’s use of the word faith, as 
against law. The Jewish way of being saved, he says, was 
by obedience to a ritual law, a law of forms and ceremonies. 
That is all gone pow. Christ has removed and reversed 
it. Hereafter we are to be saved only by spiritual religion, 
a religion of love and righteousness. This is Christ’s bet- 
ter way, the Way, which is called faith, faith in Christ, ac- 
cepting Christ’s Way. This is the kingdom of God. 

Accordingly, Paul gives the substance of his teaching 
and gospel in verse 17, where he tells us that “fhe kingdom 
of God is not eating and drinking,” not obedience to ritual, 
corporeal rules on such subjects, which the wickedest man 
might obey ; but it is “ righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit.””. This was Paul’s religion, for it was 
Christ’s religion, and Paul’s “ faith’? was his taking this, 
as Christ’s disciple, and on his authority. 

But a great many men have not this pure faith and sense 
of liberty. Those who now carry it to the greatest extent 
are the Quakers. They hold that no Christian form of 
church or sacrament is required. We may say that their 
faith has reached its extreme. They have no business to 
tind fault with those who observe church organizations 
and sacraments, as if they were therein unspiritual and 
formal. So those who are less strict about the ritual 
words and forms of the sacraments are not to be judged 
harshly by those whose faith pays less attention to such 
matters, regarding them as indifferent with Christianity. 

Those of us who think we are most possessad of the spirit 
of faith may be the very ones who will be most severely 
judged at last. We certainly shall be if we judge harshly 
those who differ from us in religious belief or practice. It 
is enough to ask if they love Jesus Christ. 

Paul was an inspired man. He could say positively, ‘I 
know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is 
unclean in itself.”’ And yet, while saying this, he could 


deedare clean.” 


critics that the redactor had been thus avle to manipulate { bid the Roman church to receive into membership, on 





equal terms, those who were not yet able to accept his au- 
thority, and who differed from him. We certainly can be 
equally broadminded and charitable. 

Paul’s practical application was not the assertion of 
liberty to do what he had a right to do, but the restraint 
of his liberty. He would not do what he knew was right 
enough, if it might induce the apostacy of others. The 
same rule would forbid us to drink intoxicating liquors if 
this endangers others who may be thus encouraged to be- 
come drunkards. 

This principle must not be made a rod of tyranny. Each 
one is to judge for himself. If a man says you must not 
do this, because it will displease him, and he does not think 
it right, that is not the reason for abstaining ; it may be 
the very reason for asserting liberty. That person is nota 
weak brother, but in an officious, overbearing brother, who 
deserves rebuke. 

If you have liberal views as to eating, or drinking, or 
anything else, be free of them with your God ; but if your 
practicing or publishing them is likely to prevent people 
from becoming Christians, or to make Christians give up 
religious faith, or to make any brother get into: sinful 
habits and lose his soul, keep your liberty to yourself. Be 
abstinent for others’ good, if not for your own. 








Ministerial Register. 


BLAKE, Preston, Dayton, Ky., called to Norwocd, 0. 

BRINSTEAD, C. W., Chicago Divinity School, accepts call to 
Marshall, Mich. 

BROWNSON, E. J., West Duluth, Wis.. resigns. 

CHILDS, H.H., Urbana, O., accepts call to La Crosse, Wis. 

CONKLIN, Robert, Preston Hollow, N. Y., called to North 
Easton, Mass. 

KEYES, J. J., Buffalo, called to Cazenovia, N.Y. 

PACKARD, S. E., Hodgdon, Me., resigns. 

PLATT, J. E., Saline, Mich., resigns. 

RETETAN, F,8., Niles, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

STEWART. J. W. A., Rochester, N. Y., called to Newton Center, 
Mass. 

THRESHER, O. M., Hawarden, Ia., resigns. 

WHITNEY, F. C., Minneapolis. called to Austin, Minn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

AIKMAN, Josepu G., Fontanelle, la., resigns. 

BALDRIDGE, M. B., Gann Valley and Duncan, 8. D., resigns. 

BARBOUR, Thomas W., Gowrie, Ia., accepts call to Hancock 
and Colona, Wis. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, Metamora, Mich., resigns. 

BORTON, Cans D., ord. August Ith, Pittsford, Mich. 

BROWN, CARLETON F., ord. August Ith, St. Charles, Minn. 

CARR, Epwin S., Fort Dodge, Ia., resigns. 

COUSINS, FE. M., Cumberland Mills, Me., accepts appointment 
as Field Secretary of the Maine Miss. Soc. 

DOOLITTLE, Joun B, Farnam, accepts call to Harbine and 
Plymouth, Neb. 

ESTABROOK, FRANK J., Almont, called to Port Huron, Mich. 

FIELD, Frepenic A., Olivet ch., Los Angeles, Cal , resigns. 

FRENCH, C. L. day), Ashland, Wis., accepts call to Crete, IL. 

GREENE, Eowarp I, ord. August 22d, North Rochester, Mass. 

HEINZMAN, Z. K., Alma, accepts call to Steele City, Neb. 

HELMUTH, Josern W., Shirland and Harrison, accepts call to 
Harvard, 

HIATT, Casper W., Kalamazoo, Mich., called to Peoria, HL. 

HILLS, AARON M., Olivet, Mich., called to Springfield, Mo. 

McKNIGIIT, J. A., ord. August lth, Hillsboro Center, N. HL. 

KNODELL, JAMES R., Lake Linden, Mich., accepts call to San 
Bernardino, Cal. 

McLEOD, James, Pres., Albany, N. Y., called to Scranton, Penn. 

MOORE, GAINER P., Salem, N. EL, accepts call to Bridgton, Me. 

NICHOLS, Jonn T., Pataha City, Wash., accepts call to Genesee, 
Idaho. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y., called to Presidency of 
Redfield College, 8S. D. 

POPE, G. STANLEY, Tryon, accepts call to Charlotte, N.C. 

PRESTON, Joseen P., Harvey, accepts call to Greenville, Hl. 

SHEARER, Herman A., Coolville, Centennial and Ireland, 0., 
accepts call to Kalkaska, Mich. 

SHERRILL, Atvin F., Atlanta, Ga., called to Galesburg, HL. 

THAYER, Henry ©0., Limington, accepts call to Gray, Me. 

WOODWORTH, CHarnves L.. Watertown, returns to his former 
charge, Second ch., Amherst, Mass., after an absence of thir- 
ty-one years, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

GARDINER, J.M., Ventura, called to San Bernardino, Cal. 

HANK, JAMeEs H., Carrollton, O., resigns. 

HAYS, GeorGe P., D.D., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

HELFRICH. N. C., Portsmouth, called to Columbus, O. 

HOLLENBECK, E. F., called to Greenbush, N.Y. 

KIRKBRIDE, JAmMes F., Mahoming, accepts call to Bethesda, 0. 

LINDEMUTH, Louis A., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to 
Moosic, Venn. 

LYND, Roperr T., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to Superior, 

is. 

McCALLUM, J. W., Utica, called to Carlisle, N.Y. 

McCLUNG, J. M., Oswego, Kan., called to St. Louis, Mo. 

PARKER. WiLLraAM, Evart, Mich,, resigns. 

nao. Wiuuis E., Albion, Mich., accepts call to Danville, 


ROHRABAUGH, D. H., Lower Minnesota, accepts call to Chat- 
fleld, Minn. 

SHERMAN, T. E., Brownville, accepts call to Rochester, N. Y- 

STEWART, G. D. B., ord. and inst. September 3d, Franklin St. 
ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

TAYLOR, ANDREW T., inst. recently, Mt. Prospect, Penn. 

TURNBULL, Ricuarp, Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

TURNER, Joun, inst. August 23d, Deerfield, N. J. 

WALLACE, A. V.8., Green Island, accepts call to Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 

WARRENDER, 8S. R., Otsego, called to Mapleton, N. Y. 

WOODS, JoHn, D.D., Merriam Park, Minn., accepts call to Lu- 
dington, Mich. 

WYNKOOP, THEODORE S., Washington, D. C.. accepts secretary- 
ship North India Bible Soc., with residence at Allahabad. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRODINE, J. A., Luth., Negaunee, Mich., resigns. 

HALL, Artuur C. A. D.D., Prot. Epis., Oxford, England, elected 
Bishop of Vermont. 

LAWLER, F. E., Cumb. Pres., Amarillo, Tex., resigns. 

LINDER, F. A., Luth., Salt Lake City, Utah., accepts call to 
Lemont, Il. 

NICHOLS, ROWLAND &., Prot. Epis., New York, N. Y., accepts 
call to Morristown, N. J. 

NELSON, A., Luth., Swedonia, [1., resigns. 

PETERS, HUrram, Luth., Norristown, Penn., resigns. 

PROVINE, W. A., Cumb. Pres., Princeton, Ind., accepts call to 
Madisonville, Ky. 

SMIDT, H. T., Ref. Dutch, Forreston, accepts call to Peoria, fl. 

VEZEY, J. H., United Pres., Case City, Va., goes to New Wil- 
mington, Del. 
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Science. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM H. HALE, PH.D. 


THE meeting of the American Association for the Aa- 
vancement of Science, at Madison, Wis., drew together a 
small but devoted band of scientists, who could resist the 
attractions and distractions of the World’s Fair, and 
spend a few days in the discussion of science. 

Tho the attendance was the smallest in many years, yet 
those who did come comprised many good workers. The 
quality of the presidential and vice presidential addresses 
was unusually high. Every address was good, several 
were admirable. That of the retiring president, Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte, was on ‘‘ Present State of Science on the 
Subject of the Originof Mountain Ranges.’”? Mountains, 
he said, are focal points of geologic interest. They con- 
tain all kinds of rocks; all forces concur to make them. 
They are equally important in historic geology. The ques- 
tion of their origin is the most difficult of geologic 
problems. 

A mountain range is asingle mountain individual; a 
mountain system is a family; ridges and peaks are sub- 
ordinate parts. The theory of mountains is essentially a 
theory of mountain ranges. 

The points to be considered in the structure of mountain 
ranges are, first, thickness of the sedimentary deposits. In 
the Appalachian range this is 40,000 feet, the Wabsatch 
50,000, the Alps 50,000, ete. This thins out as we go from 
the mountain. Second, coarseness of sefliment. This is 
mainly grit, sendstone and shales. The sandstones give 
way to shales, and these to limestone as we leave the 
mountain. This is particularly well shown in the Appa- 
lachians. Third, the folded structure of the mountain, 
Sometimes there is one great fold, as in the Uintah range. 
At others there are open folds, as in the Jura; or many 
closely oppressed folds, as in the Appalachians, Alps, ete. ; 
ora fan structure, as in the Alps and Pyrenees. In the Ap- 
palachian range there are nineteen anticlines and syn- 
clines within a range of sixty-five miles. Fourth, the 
cleavage structure. Fifth, the granitic or metamorphic 
axis, as well shown in the Sierra, Alps. etc. Sixth, the 
asymmetric form, as shown in the Uintah range, where a 
long slope on one side leads to a steep decline and a great 
fault, caused by the breaking of an earth wave. 

The explanation of the preceding is now pretty clear, tho 
the causes are not. The lines of deposition of thick sedi- 
ment now are in shallow water of the sea bordering the 
continent; these are coarsest near shore and finer sea- 
ward, till they are replaced by organic sediment and form 
limestones. They also thin outas we go from shore. The 
pressure of accumulating deposits causes a gradual sub- 
sidence of the sea bottom. In the 40,000 feet of the Alps 
nearly every stratum has shoal-water fossils. As the 
earth’s crust sinks by increasing sediment it rises on land, 
where erosion carries substance away. We may conclude 
with Dutton that the earth is in a state of gravitating 
equilibrium, 

The earth is not molten interiorly ; for, first, the cosmic 
behavior of the earth is that of a rigid solid ; second, if the 
earth is fluid, every elevation in its surface must cause a 
corresponding depression at least ten times as large, just 
like a floating iceberg ; and it is incredible that the mate- 
rials of the earth’s crust should be so heterogeneous as to 
cool off at. such very different rates as this hypothesis 
would require; but, third, the rocks are actually heavier 
when they solidify, and would sink so long as any molten 
mass remained beneath them. The earth, however, tho 
rigid, behaves like a viscous body. 

The earth is not absolutely homogeneous. Lighter and 
less conductive substances form mountains, heavier ones 
ocean beds. Dutton calls this condition isostasy. 

Inferences from the third and fourth points of mountain 
structure above mentioned are, that after the deposition of 
thick strata near the shore line, they have been subjected 
to enormous lateral pressure at right angles to the trend 
of the axis. Mountains have been lifted largely by lateral 
washing. In the Appalachians ninety-six miles of sedi- 
ment have been crowded into sixteen. 

Inferences from the fifth and sixth points of structure 
are that the thick bed of accumulating sediment sinks by 
its own weight and causes a rise of temperature which 
fuses it. This becomes the metamorphic core of the future 
When this appears as a crest, it indi- 


mountain range. 
cates extensive erosion of matter originally above it. The 
greatest effect is along the line of greatest sediment. The 


asymmetry of mountain ranges is due to the fact that de- 
position is most rapid along shore, where the coarsest sedi- 
ment is deposited and thins out gradually, with the 
deposition of finer and finer sediment. The overflowing is 
to the seaward. 

The cause of the lateral pressure which forced up the 
mountains is a vexed question. Professor Le Conte ad- 
heres to the theory that it was due to the contraction of 
the earth’s hot interior being more rapid than that of the 
coast. This, the contraction theory, may be called the 
American theory, as it was propounded by the speaker 
himself. Several objections to this theory were carefully 
discussed and other theories were considered. 

It was noticeable that the vice presidential addresses 
were of unusual merit. They were by C. L. Doolittle on 
“ Variations of Latitude”; E. L. Nichols on ‘‘ Phenomena 
of the Time Infinitesimal”’: Edward Hart on ‘ Twenty- 
five Years’ Progress in Analytical Chemistry”; S. W. 
Robinson on ‘Training in Engineering Scieuce”’; C. D. 
Walcott on “Geologic Time as Indicated by the Sediment- 
ary Rocks in North America”; H. F. Osborn on ‘ Rise of 
the Mammalia”; C. E. Bessey on ‘“ Evolution and Classifi- 
cation”; J. O. Dorsey on “The Biloxi Indians of 
Louisiana,” and Wm. H. Brewer on ‘‘ The Mutual Rela- 
tions of Science and Stock Breeding.” 








The address of Vice President Nichols, on ‘‘ Phenomena 
of the Time Infinitesimal,” was an especially brilliant pro- 
duction. The photographs shown of the spark of alter- 
nating electric current were a revelation even to physicists. 
Professor Nichols remarked that we are nearing the limit 
of investigation by the microscope, and for more profound 
researches we must turn to the photograph. He had not 
found any interval of time of exposure of photographic 
plate too short to make a negative, and some of his expo- 
sures must have been as short as a few millionths of a sec- 
ond in order to give distinctly the light and dark spaces in 
an alternating electric current, and instantaneous views 
of a bullet in rapid flight, showing the bullet as if station- 
ary, and also the sound-waves extending back from it. 

Another contribution to the physics of perhaps equal if 
not greater importance, was the fine apparatus of Prof. 
W. A. Rogers, for measuring wave-lengths of light by the 
unequal expansion of two metal bars, fitted with mirrors 
far more delicate than the object glass of the largest tel- 
escopes, This instrument enables him to measure and easily 
to count interference fringes 90,000 to the inch. It insures 
ap accuracy of measurement five or ten times as great as 
old methods, the accuracy being only limited by that with 
which temperature may be measured. 

An epoch in chemistry has been established by Prof. E. 
W. Morley’s final report on the atomic weight of oxygen. 
Proceeding by four different methods, and combining all 
results, he gives this weight as 15,880, which is correct up 
to the third decimal place. 

The division of the biological section into two, those of 
botany and of zoology,still left the botanical section crowd- 
ed with material which overflowed into the botanical club, 
and from the club was organized the American Botanical 
Society, with twenty-five charter members. 

The International Botanical Congress followed the ad- 
journment of the Association, being the first internation- 
al meeting of botanists ever held on American soil. ‘Che 
attention of this Congress was given to questions of no- 
menclature and terminology. The attendance of foreign 
members was very small. 

For a long series of years, the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancemeat of Science have 
been held io Western cities, New York having been 
furthest east of any meeting since 1880. It is quite re- 
markable then that the number of members present at 
this meeting from New York was larger than from any 
other State, while the city of Washington sent nearly as 
many as the State of Wisconsin. The potent influence of 
the large corps of Government scientists is apparent from 
the fact that of thirty-seven fellows elected, twelve were 
from Washington. 

It is hoped that the next meeting of the Association 
will he held at Brooklyn, which is now the only large city 
on the continent in which no meeting has ever been held. 
The sentiment of the Association appeared to be unanimous 
on this point, tho no formal action was taken, because of 
the lack of aformal invitation from local societies. This 
is believed to be due to an oversight. The time seems 
peculiarly opportune for such a meeting, because of the 
success of the Brooklyn Institute in securing a site and 
prospect of soon getting appropriation from the city for a 
new and elaborate building as its permanent home. 

BRrooKLYN, N. Y. 


School and College. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE calendar of this institution for 1892-93, just received, 
shows an attendance of 147, of whom 46 ure in the college 
classes and 101 in the preparatory classes. The seniors 
number 7, juniors9, sophomores 4, freshmen, 16 and there 
are 10 special students. One of the preparatory classes is 
a kindergarten with 22 students. According to nationality 
they are divided as follows: Armenian, 64; Bulgarian, 27; 
Greek, 18; English, 16; American, 8; Israelite, 9; Turk- 
ish, 4; and French 1 The great majority of pupils—105— 
are from Constantinople itself; 17 are from Bulgaria; 7 
from Romania; 3 each from Aleppo and Dardenelles ; 
each from Adrianople, Aidin and Monastir; and 1 each 
from Adana, Angora, Salonica, Syra, Russia and ,the 

United States. 

The institution was started in 1871, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions, at Boston, and called the 
American Home School. By 1890 it had developed so fully 
that a charter was granted to it as a college under the 
above title. During these years the growth has been mark- 
ed. The first year of the college course there were 103 stu- 
dents, the present year, 147. The growth in the college 
and preparatory departments has been parallel. The facul- 
ty numbers 21, of whom 7 are American ladies sent out by 
the Woman’s Board of Missions; others are English, 
French, Armenian and Bulgarian in charge of differ- 
ent departments. The courses and methods of in- 
struction are on a _ par with the best colleges 
for girls elsewhere, aiming to accomplish the same 
for the young ladies of the Levant as is done for those in 
this country. Students of each different nationality are 
expected to pursue a thorough course in their own ver- 
nacular, There are also full courses for all in French, 
German, Latin and Greek, and thorough instruction in 
music. As is inevitable where there are so many interests 
involved, the elective system is extensively carried out, 
the aim being to give thorough education in the substan- 
tial branches to each student and to adapt other instruc- 
tion to their particular needs. There are a number of lec- 
tures given by prominent versons not immediately con- 
nected witL the college, among chem the professors at 
Robert College, several of the missionaries of the American 
Board, prominent gentlemen in the city, as well as occa- 
sional visitors from other countries. The expenses for 
boarding students are $125 per year; for day students $22; 


” 
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extra charges for music and painting. One of the most 
prominent courses is that in biblical instruction, which 
extends throughout the whole course and is obligatory on 
all students. There are also in the college a number of 
religious and benevolent societies, including the College 
Missionary Society, Christian Endeavor Society and the 
King’s Daughters. The marked success of the college in 
reaching a class of students hitherto almost inaccessible 
to Christian influences gives the highest encouragement 
for the future. 


& 
> 





THE trustees of Tufts College have completed arrange- 
ments for the opening of a medical school in connection 
with the college in Boston, October 5th. Albert Knott, 
M.D., will be dean of the medical faculty. A number of 
new buildings have been erected on College Hill since last 
commencement. The foundation of a new dormitory for 
women, the gift of Albert B. Metcalf, has been laid, and 
the building wil! soon be ready for occupancy. 


....The Girls’ Latin School, in connection with the 
Woman’s College, Baltimore, will be opened September 
Isth. It is a fine new building in Etruscan style, made to 
correspond with the other buildings, four stories high, 
80x125 feet. Its cost was $100,000. Over sixty students 
have been admitted to the freshman class of the college, 
and many applications have been made which could rot be 
entertained for want of accommodations. 


....Dr. Crawford, of Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga., having been elected President of Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Penn., Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, a colored 
man, has been chosen as his successor in the seminary at 
Atlanta. Professor Bowen is a graduate of New Orleans 
University and of the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

.... The newly elected President of Ursinus College, Col- 
legeville, Penn., the Rev. Henry S. Spangler, will be in- 
augurated September 6th. The address on behalf of the 
faculties is to be given by Dr. James I. Good, Dean of the 
Theological School, and Prof. E. M. Hyde, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, is to represent the sister colleges. 


.... Prof. George C. Chase, of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., has been advanced to the presidency. He is a gradu- 
ate of the college, forty-nine years old. During the past 
ten years he has raised about $140,000 for the institution. 


.... It is stated that it is highly probable that Prof. A. S. 
Hardy will resign his chair in Dartmouth College at the 
next meeting of the trustees. 





Personals. 


ALL New Englanders and especially all Congregation 
alists,will be interested in the report of the recent discovery 
of a miniature supposed to be a likeness of the Rev. John 
Robinson, who remained in charge of the congregation at 
Leyden when the Pilgrim Fathers came to Plymouth. The 
Rev. J. Guinness Regers says of the picture and the proba- 
bilities of its original: 

“It is evidently the portrait of some Puritan divine of that 
period, and is a colored likeness behind glass. It has been sub- 
mitted to three experts, who are all of opinion that it 
cuted in theearly years of the seventeenth century. An unfor- 
tunate recent breakage has disclosed on the reverse side a mono 
gram ingrained, consisting of two letters,*J. R. with a word 
which they say is undoubtedly the name ‘ Leyden,’ altho the let- 
ters are partly obliterated. It is undoubtedly a valuable minia- 
ture, and it is probable that it may be that of John Robinson. 
More than this the evidence does not warrant me to say. But 
that is quite sufficient to invest it with extreme interest.” 


W&S ©xe- 


.... The following story told of the late Senator Stanforé 
is characteristic of the man. He was always a cheerful 
giver, but preferred paying for work to emptying his 
purse. One day he found a dilapidated cab on the avenue, 
with a half-clad man upon the seat. ‘‘ Why are you stand- 
ing herein the cold?” “I s’pects it’s cause [’se got too 
shabby, sir,’”’ said the man. ‘‘ Do you believe that horse 
could carry me to the Capitol ?” inquired Stanford. ‘ Yes, 
sir.”’ “Try it then,’”’ was the response ; and all that winter 
the man who owned the finest horses in America jogged 
along behind the rusty steed. That there was a change in 
that poor driver’s fortunes by the spring everybody knew. 


..--Indian grandees of all rank are getting into the way 
of travel. Among those now in Paris is the Rajah of 
Bobbili, in the Presidency of Madras. He has a numerous 
suite, comprising a priest, a doctor, a secretary, a pedicure, 
a manicure, and several cooks. Everything he eats and 
drinks is first of all examined by the doctor and then 
blessed by the priest. This isthe first time he has visited 
Paris, where he intends to stop a fortnight to study the 
manners and customs of the people. 


.... The inscriptions upon the peristyle in the “court of 
honor ”’ at the World’s Fair were prepared by President 
Eliot, of Harvard University. There are twelve of them 
and it was the first intention to have them in Latin ; but 
Professor William S. Hale of the Latin Department of the 
University of Chicago, gave the wise counsel that they be 
in English, whereupon Mr. Millet intrusted the prepara 
tion of them to President Eliot. 


....Edward M. Greene, of San Francisco, has designed a 
novelty for the midwinter fair to be held in that city,which 
he hopes will rival the Eiffel Tower and the Ferris wheel. 
It is a colossal statue of Justice, 150 feet high, supporting 
an immense pair of scales, the extremities of which are 
cars holding tifty people each. The beam is a truss 300 feet 
long, oscillating like a walking-beam, thus lifting the cars 
to a hight of 350 feet. 

....Archbishop Kenrick,of St. Louis, the oldest Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church, whose golden jubilee was 
celebrated last year, has just passed his eighty-seventh 





birthday. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention «in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The im- 
terssts of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tton of works for further notice. 


GENERAL WALLACES NEW 
BOOK.* 

A GREAT English judge once said that 
itis the ‘privilege of counsel to argue 
what seemeth to be the law, but the 
court must decide what is the very law,” 
a saying meet for a critic’s close consider- 
ation when taking in hand a book like 
Gen. Lewis Wallace’s latest historical ro- 
mance. There is what seemeth to be the 
law of art in fiction, and there is the very 
law. This very law is what the critic 
must use as his measuring-rod. It is not 
for him to consider popularity, current 
taste, or any other extrinsic fact or cir- 
cumstance. ‘‘ Ben Hur” was a very pop- 
ular story, it sold’ by the hundreds of 
thousands ; but what has this to do with 
The Prince of India’ Nothing, and yet 
comparison cannot be avoided, In writ- 
ing a second historical romance in its 
nature close of kin to‘* Ben Hur” General 
Wallace as much as challenged the world 
to say whether or not he could repeat or 
maphap outdo his former success. 

We find nothing in the way of saying 
that The Prince of India is better litera- 
ture than ‘“ Ben Hur.” Indeed, in the 
matter of diction it is so far superior that 
there is no room for a comparison ; and 
yet even in the new book we note more 
than a trace of that mannerism which on 
the very first page of ‘** Ben Hur” gave us 
the phrase, ‘‘ Lands which else had been 
of the desert a part,” sounding the key- 
note of a very crude literary score. ‘* Take 
we their own sayings” and the like may 
be easily found in the pages of The Prince 
of India, not as peculiarities of speech 
belonging to a character, but coming di- 
rectly from the author himself as his own 
choice of phrasing. We mention this not 
to be hypercritical but to emphasize the 
pleasure we take in noting a remarkable 
growth in General Wallace’s literary arti- 
sanship since he wrote * Ben Hur.” The 
diction of The Prince of India is, barring 
the occasional mannerisms hinted at, uni- 
formly strong, lofty, and agreeably pictur- 
esque, 

There is, singularly enough, not a trace 
of humor in General Wallace’s style. We 
used to suspect that a certain indifference 
to the proper discrimination in the use of 
**will” and “shall,” ‘*would” and “should,” 
indicated a suppressed jocundity of tem- 
perament; but these words are used cor- 
rectly in the present book without so much 
as a twinkle of the eye in memory of how 
they were maltreated in ‘‘ The Fair God” 
and ** Ben Hur.” From the first page to 
the last The Prince of India is written 
seriously in a strain of dignity which 
never for a moment falters. The adverb 
here and there troubles itself to get as 
far as possible in the lead of its verb, and 
an adjective now and again seems sur- 
prised at its own audacity; but severe 
historical rectitude is always aimed at, 
and the general effect is simple and pleas- 
ing. 

But while the average intelligent reader 
will thirst for the wellsprings of refresh- 
ing humor in traveling the long road of 
this new and solemn romance, he will not 
be in want of the picturesque and the 
magnificent. The author is a master of 
descriptive eloquence ; his word-pictures 
are at need superbly grand, gorgeously 
beautiful or intensely grim. He has an 
engaging way of projecting things as 
solids so that substance seems before our 
eyes, and he delights in making every- 
thing not only understandable, but abso- 
lutely understood. Indeed, it is here that 
he too often makes the mistake of appear- 
ing to distrust the reader’s intelligence 
and by over particularity gives the im- 
pression of artificiality, a thing deadly to 
a purely dramatic effect. He seems 
afraid that his audience will goto sleep or 
that its attention will lapse away from a 
character, a situation or atheory, and so 





* THE PRINCE OF INDIA; OR, WHY CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE FELL. By LEW. WALLACE, author of “ Ben 
Hur,” “The Boyhood of Christ,” * The Fair God,” 
etc. New York: Harper & Liotbers. 2 vols. Price, 
2.00, 





he is continually taking the ‘gentle 
reader” by the nose or punching him in 
the short ribs to make him give eye and 
ear to some quite unnecessary particularity 
of explanation or to some recapitulation 
of astatement. Now the average intelli- 
gent person likes to imagine himself capa- 
ble of taking in at a glance the meaning 
of what he reads and resents any such 
doubt of bis capacity on the author’s part 
as is shown by a strained effort at assist- 
ing his stupidity to understand a very 
simple affair. Not unfrequently General 
Wallace steps back from his work to ad- 
mire some part of it, and then he calls to 
the reader to admire it, Instead of mak- 
ing a character speak for itself and stand 
forth on its intrinsic merits, he 
insists upon giving his word for it that 
it is great or lovely or grim, as 
the purpose may be. And here and there 
he evidently frames the text for the 
chance of adding a footnote in explana- 
tion, as where he speaks by circumlocu- 
tion of a sea near by, “the unresting sea 
so near in the north,” and in the footnote 
tells us that he means the Black Sea! One 
striking example of his uneasiness touch- 
ing his reader’s stupidity is shown where, 
in one of these footnotes, he explains the 
pronunciation of the name Irene, ‘‘ This 
name,” he says, ‘is of three syllables and 
is prodounced as if spelled E-ren-ay, the 
last syllable to rhyme with day, say, 
may.” No person not an idiot would need 
more than one of the three words, espe- 
cially after the phonetic spelling, in ex- 
planation of the rhyming sound. We 
give the example as the shortest way of 
telling how, from beginning to end of his 
book, General Wallace insists upon as- 
suming the utter ignorance of his au- 
dience, The fault is a glaring one, ex- 
hibited in.many ways, and it greatly in- 
jures the effect of his style. 

Still another pervading element of 
weakness in the telling of this story is 
the reiteration, with slight variations, of 
the statement that it is a story and not a 
truth that the author is narrating. The 
illusion of romance is made to disappear 
as often as it arrives by the author’s ref- 
erences to the fictitious character of his 
work, Then he often calls up authorities 
to support descriptions, situations or the- 
ories, and thereby further distracts at- 
tention and breaks up romantic fascina- 
tion. To these faults is added the crown- 
ing one, so to speak, of a tremendous 
overload of historical details piled in 
giant masses across the channel of his 
story, choking its flow and backing it into 
stagnant eddies. 

It will be seen that so far we have been 
regarding The Prince of India as a ro- 
mance pure and simple, and with regard 
to what we conceive to be the art of 
novel-writing. If we judge the book in 
no other light,we must unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it a failure to a degree, becaure 
there is no genuine passion in the loves, 
the hates, the ambitions or the avarices of 
the characters depicted, The conversa- 
tions are heavy and conventionally 
didactic, or explanatory, or polemical, 
never humorous, sprightly and natural, 
rarely interesting for their absolute 
dramatic significance, and never free from 
the defect of uniformity of tone and ac- 
cent. Nota personage in the book could 
be recognized by any individuality in his 
talk or by his verbal peculiarities. In a 
word, the book is a monolog so far as 
dramatic variety is concerned. Kings, 
prit cesses, emperors, priests, Jews, Chris- 
tians, Turks, Greeks, masters, servants, 
soldiers and common women all speak 
with the same accent, the same phrasing 
and the same tone, As a dramatic ro- 
mance, then, we dismiss The Prince of In- 
dia without praise. 

Possibly at this point the author is 
ready to bowstring us in the latest Ori- 
ental style. We hold up our hands and 
call for time. Our fault-finding is meas- 
urably done with, and we turn to more 
agrecable work. We take it that in set- 
ting about to write The Prince of India 
General Wallace did not purpose making 
a mere romance for the delectation of idle 
readers ; his aim was far above and be- 
yond amusing a thoughtless audience that 
clamored for a stirring story regardless of 
anything save sensational gratification, 





His purpose, in a word, was truth—not 
mere artistic truth, but actual, living, his- 
torical truth, touching a period of great 
change in the life of the world. He meant 
to unveil this truth, and in doing it to let 
his readers see for themselves, and with- 
out prejudice, the effect that this truth 
ought to have upon present civilization. 

The Prince of India is essentially and 
substantially a historical monograph 
draped in the thin gauze of romance. It 
is as history, not as fiction, that it de- 
mands serious and respectful considera- 
tion. The fiction is stunted and dry ; the 
history is rich and attractive. From this 
point of view it is a most remarkable, a 
most absorbingly interesting, a superbly 
picturesque book. In subordinating the 
fiction to the history and in sacrificing 
dramatic vigor and coherence to polemic 
al riches, our author has run the risk of 
losing a certain part of the audience won 
for him by **Ben Hur”; but he will, in 
the long run, gain a better following. If 
the worn-out Wandering Jew, who ap- 
pears here as the Prince of India, cannot 
hold the interest of mere wonder-lovers, 
he will be accepted, as the author desired, 
as a mouth through which monotheism, 
or early Unitarianism, finds forcible 
utterance, If the robbing of the tomb of 
Hiram, King of Tyre, and the possession 
of Monte Christo wealth and influence 
does not lead the fabulous Jew to any 
supremely thrilling doings, it does enable 
him, as the Prince of India, to enter the 
court of Constantine Palwologus, and 
there preach his doctrine of one God and 
his contempt for Christ-worship. He be- 
comes the medium of expression for 
opposition to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Besides the Prince of India himself the 
chief personages brought forward in the 
book are the Emperor Constantine, Mo- 
hammed, Count Corti, the Princess Lrené 
and Sergius, a priest. Toward the close 
of the second volume there is a rather 
unnatural Damon and Pythias scene en- 
acted by Mohammed and Corti who both 
love Irene; but the affair leads up toa 
fine description of the siege and reduction 
of Constantinople. Here General Wallace 
is at his very best, and his superb descrip- 
tive energy fairly wreaks itself upon the 
splendid presentation of a war-picture not 
surpassed anywhere in literature, The 
investment, the planting of the Turkish 
siege-guns, the first cannon ever effect- 
ively used in war, the sallies, the final 
storming of the walls—all is described 
with a master-hand. This gives the story 
an epic conclusion which reflects back 
with power over the whole; and we tind 
at last that what has been a historical 
current, sluggish and almost interminably 
delayed, comes finally to its cataract and 
dashes down roaring, irresistible. We feel, 
moreover, that the story has not been 
with the fictitious characters or with the 
play of passions between them, but has 
come out of history, and especially out of 
the history of the Christian religion and 
the Christian Church. 

No intelligent person desirous of know- 
ing how Christianity has been affected by 
the growth of civilization and how civi 
lization has beenatfected by the growth of 
‘formal Christianity,” so to call it, can 
fail to find The Prince of India a book to 
set him thinking as he never before 
thought. Meanwhile his admiration of 
the picturesque, his love of the beautiful 
and his natural passion for the marvelous 
will be appealed to from distance to dis- 
tance, as if he heard echoes out of eld and 
saw down far perspective aisles the glories 
of departed greatness and mystery. 

We lay down the book greatly im- 
pressed, [t is a departure; it leads into 
an old field by a new and thoroughly in- 
teresting route. The author has not de- 
fied the art of fiction; he has simply 
made it stand by and look on while he 
performed in his own way what it had 
always been in the habit of doing. His 
main purpose was too heavy for fiction to 
carry, and so the author himself had to 
do most of the lifting. 

If we have not mistaken General Wal- 
lace’s aim, we are fully justified in say ing 
that The Prince of India is a great suc: 
cess. It shows broad, patient, conscien- 
tious study, a firm grasp, a clea“Vision, 
a liberal comprehension of the subject in 





hand. Seriousness and dignity command 
respect on every page; and the reader 
never forgets that here is an impartial 
spirit of truth-seeking well worth follow- 
ing and relying upon. The glittering 
foreground details, the fine pictorial shap- 
ing of masses, the aerial and linear per- 
spectives, the gorgeous coloring, the 
romantic shading and the marvelous 
sheens of imagination are ever present, 
but they never dominate. The substance 
and structure of the work are historical, 
didactic, solid, real. And while this fore- 
dooms it to failure as an artistic novel, 
pure and simple, it makes it something 
nobler than that, a superb historical pic- 
ture firmly and truthfully drawn. We 
expect it to add greatly to its author's 
fame as a thinker and as a descriptive 
artist, as a student of Christian history 
and as a reverent yet impartial questioner 
of the records ; but we do not expect that 
it will take a place among the world’s 
greatest works of fiction, As a romantic 
novel it cannot rank high, as a romantic 
historical monograph we do not expect 
ever to see its superior. 

We have felt that in discussing The 
Prince of India it was necessary thus to 
draw the line, and draw it with unmistak- 
able distinctness, between the artistic novel 
or romance on one hand, and the romantic 
historical fiction-draped monograph on 
the other, Any critical reader going over 
the book will swiftly develop our sugges- 
tion and will see how cleverly General 
Wallace has made the conventional ma- 
chinery of a love-story serve him in writ- 
ing a finished, important, and most ab- 
sorbing book of history. The uncritical 
reader, bent upon mere amusement and 
impatient when delay comes in the course 
of the story, will skip clear over the 
many pages of admirable description and 
the heavy chapters of religious discussion 
to pick up again the slight dramatic 
thread, all the time unaware of or wholly 
uninterested in the great drama of historic 
truth unfolded with deliberate and state- 
ly reserve, and with almost unparalleled 
splendor of diction, 

If we have mistaken General Wallace's 
aim, and if his purpose was to write a his- 
torical novel, like ‘* Ivanhoe” or ** Kenil- 
worth,” we can come to but one conclu- 
sion, which is that he has failed; but we 
do not think that we have made a mis- 
take. The Prince of India is a great his- 
torical picture and not a great historical 
novel. 
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RECENT PHILOSOPHICO-RELI- 
GIOUS WORKS. 


IN no department in research, with the 
exception of the purely theological, do 
the principles and standpoint of the in- 
vestigator play so important a role as 
in that field in which philosophical and 
religious thought and = study meet and 
constitute a unique class of semi-secular 
and semi-sacred sciences. While there 
may be perfect agreement in regard to the 
facts of a case, there is a widely and often 
radically divergent interpretation of these 
facts. All the more noteworthy is it when 
these sciences are treated from the stand- 
point of positive Christian scholarship, in 
which not blind apologetical interests, but 
thorough scientific method and spirit is 
united with a full appreciation of the char- 
acter and teachings of the Scriptures, 
Works of this kind are the best illustra- 
tions of the achievements of Christian 
scholarship. 

To this class belongs a recent publication 
on an old but ever interesting topic by the 
German-Hungarian scholar, Dr. Alexander 
Giesswein, entitled Die Hauptprobleme 
der Sprachwissenschaft in ihren Bezichun- 
gen zur Theologic, Philosophie und Anthro- 
pologie. (Freiburg, i. B. Herder, 182, vill, 
245. Smarks.) The statement printed on 
the title-page, that the work is issued with 
the approbation of the Bishop of Raab, 
need not awaken a suspicion against its 
thorough and scientific character. It is an 
excellent example of what a Catholic schol- 
ar can do when working in a sphere in 
which the dogmas of his Church do not 
hamper the individuality and independence 
of the investigator. Possibly the approba- 
tion of his ecclesiastical superior is merely 
to indicate that the author’s intentions 
were to give his work a more or less apolo- 
vetical character. His book, however, is 


not only a complete historical survey of the 
history of the work done in this line, but 
also a vigorous and independent discusson 
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of the problems involved. In many partic- 
ulars his results are very interesting. 

In regard to the question as to the bear- 
ing of philological science on the question 
of the unity of the race, Giesswein defends 
the position that the possibility of this uni- 
ty has been demonstrated by this line of 
research. However much the phenomena of 
languages may differ, these differences are 
not of such a character as to exclude this 
possibility. Over against the principle of 
linguistic polygenism, which usually goes 
hand in hand with an anthropological poly- 
genism, he maintains that the present di- 
versities of speech are not of an absolute 
kind and can be reduced toa bigher unity, 
This he shows both from the morphological 
and the genealogical sides. According to the 
first he divides languages into three great 
groups—the asynthetic, the polysynthetic 
or agglutinative, and the inflectional. Ac- 
cording to the latter principle, all the lan- 
guages at present known can be divided 
into twelve great groups, which in all in- 
cludes from seventy-six to seventy-eight 
families of tongues. He argues that the 
morphological differences in the language 
groups do support the theory of polygen- 
ism. While he warns against premature 
combinations of languages into groups, he 
also maintains that the more the phenom- 
ena are investigated the nearer they appear 
to each other. 

In regard to the other problem generally 
discussed in connection with the preceding 
—namely, the origin of human speech—the 
author takes a moderate and middle stand- 
point. After passing in critical review the 
almost endless series of hypotheses and 
theories advanced, he rejects both the ab- 
stract supernaturalistic view, according to 
which language is the immediate gift of 
God, as also the purely naturalistic view in 
allits phases, according to which language 
is to all intents and purposes a human 
work. His views are semi-naturalistic. 
The aptitude for speech is a gift of Provi- 
dence to man, developed and put to use as 
occasion required. It is both the gift of 
God and the product of human thought. 

Another work of considerable worth and 
value inthis line is Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte, vou R. Roscholl. Zweiter Band, 
Der Positive Aufbau, (Gobttingen: Van- 
denhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1893, xvi, 612) pp. 
12 marks.) This isa Christian reconstruc- 
tion of the philosophy of history, Its aim 
is todemonstrate not only that there is a 
Giod in history but that the advent of Jesus 
Christ was the central fact of the history of 
mankind. The author passes before him 
in review the various groups or waves of 
nations as they appear on the strge of his- 
tory as factors and forces in determining 
the declines of mankind, The greatest and 
earliest “* wave” was the Turanian-Mongo- 
lian, dating from prehistoric times, the ex- 
tent of which can yet be seen In its remnants 
in distant America and Africa. Then came, 
originating in Central Asia, the Aryan 
wave, the two opposite poles of which are 
the Kast Indian and the Western Euro- 
pean. Then came, as a third group, wedg- 
ing itself into the Aryan, the Semitic, orig- 
inating in Arabia, and endowed as none 
others, especially as far as the Hebrews are 
concerned, with religious instincts and 
gifts. ‘This was the * middle of the ages” 
(Mitte der Zeiten), and then the central fact 
of history was a reality, the incarnation 
of the Son of God, who gave the world the 
religico ethical principle and power that 


alone could regenerate mankind. Then 
these “waves” became the leading 


historic factors in) inverse order, Dur 
ing the first third of the 1990 years of the 
Christ Hun era, the Semitic were the predom- 
inating forces in Christianity, and in rival- 
ry to that is Islam and Talmudism. The 
second third of this period was inaugu 
rated by the Christianization of the A ryaus 
of Middle and Western Europe, and there 
they assumed the leading role. The third 
stage, when the influence of Christianity 
began to spread beyond the limits to which 
ithad been confined by the Church of the 
Middle Ages, begins with the last decade of 
the fifteenth century, Since then particu- 
larism has given Way to universalism as 
the prevailing type of historical develop- 
ment, as seen, among other things, in the 
colonizing and conquering projects of Ku- 
ropean nations all over the globe. The 
present is, therefore, the last of the stages 
of the world history. The circuit has been 
made, altho this does not necessarily imply 
that the final consummation of the histor- 
tcal development of mankind is in the im- 
mediate future. 

But from an exegetical and from an. his- 
torical standpoint the scheme of Roscholl 
sy In not a few particulars, doubtless 
open to criticism ; but the scheme is cer- 
tainly a grand one that is exceedingly 
attractive, The author is frequently en- 





tirely too much convinced of the correct- 
ness‘ f his interpretation of prophetic pas- 
sages, especially those in the Apocalypse, 
in its application to the nations of our day. 
Wether Russia will one day swallow up 
China and all Eastern Asia, as the author’s 
horoscope directs, is as yet a mere hypo- 
thesis, or even less. The author, however, 
expects to be contradicted, and his whole 
work makes the impression of being not the 
production of a fantastic imagination, but 
of a sanguine and hopeful Christian schol- 
arship. 

No more fascinating line of research in 
philosophico-religious thought exists than 
that of comparative religions, both the sci- 
ence in itself and the history of this science. 
The French have been leaders in this de- 
partment, and their Revue de U Histoire 
des Religions, edited by Jean Réville, and 
published by Ernst Leroux, of Paris, a bi- 
monthly, now in its twenty-seventh semi- 
annual volume, is the only journal in exist- 
ence devoted exclusively to this subject. 
Among recent French works in this line, 
one of the most important is L’ Evolution 
Religicuse dans les diverses Races Hu- 
maines, by C, Letourneau, published by 
Reinwald, of Paris (1892, pp. viii, 607). It 
is a discussion of the principles of religious 
development in its origin and growth. The 
author shows a singular inability to un- 
derstand or appreciate the sui generis 
element in the religions of the Scriptures. 
On this subject he is thoroughly natural- 
istic and, laboring within the limits pre- 
scribed by his philosophical prejudgments, 
he does great injustice to the religion of 
the Old Testament. Asingularillustration 
of this is the fact that as sources for the 
study of Judaism he looks to the Talmuds 
exclusively, practically ignoring the proph- 
ets and the law. In other problems of the 
science of religion he gives an abundance 
of material for study, much of it’ abso 
lutely or comparatiely new. The book 
provokes both study and opposition. A 
careful student can use it with advantage 
and profit; it will not do for the beginner 
in a science, in which the question of funda- 
mental principles controlling the facts and 
their interpretation play such an important 
role. 

To a great extent a similar spirit’ per- 
vades La Religion, by A. Lefévre, also issued 
by Reinwal4, of Paris, as one of the series 
of Bibliotheque des Sciences Contempo- 
raines (1892, pp. xli, 386). If any thing the 
disparagement of revealed religion is even 
more pronounced in this book than in the 
preceding. Natural development in its ex 
tremest application controls the research 
and results of the author, 
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Biography of the Rev. G. HH. Atkinson, 
DD. With Tlustrations, Journal of Sea 
Voyage to Oregon, in 1848, and Selected 
wlddresses and Printed Articles, and a 
Particular Account of his Church Work in 
the Pacific Northwest. Prepared by the 
Rev. Myron Eells, D.D. Compiled by Nancy 
Bates Atkinson. (Portland, Oregon: T. W. 
Baltes & Co. &vo, pp. 508) ‘The two men 
to whom Oregon and the Northwest owes 
most are the martyr missionary, Dr. Whit- 
man, and the Rev. Geo, H. Atkinson, D.D., 
whose Biography lies before us, It is a mem- 
oir of a kind which, tho fairly frequent 
in the making of our Northwest, has been 
extremely rare in all other biography, and 
is not at all to be found outside the records 
of Christiau missionary work, The charm 
of the volume is not literary, nor even in 
tellectual, tho there is plenty of good, ro- 
bust, intellectual stuff in it. There was 
not much in George Atkinson’s early life 
to commemorate, and the record is brief, 
The long journal of the sea voyage with his 
young bride around Cape Horn, in the new 
and good ship “ Samoset,”’? 1s chiefly inter- 
esting as a revelation of what the world 
and the life in it were fifty years ago. The 
“Samoset’’ took them only to Honolulu, 
where they heard the startling news of the 
massacre of Dr. Whitman. Their arrival 
in Oregon was timed at the critical moment 
when the Territory had planted itself under 
the Stars and Stripes, and its career as an 
American State was beginning. From this 
moment on Dr. Atkinson was the man for 
the time, the place and the work. From 
the first day he came he was the best man 
on the coast, with more Christian and 
pioneering elements in him and more 
capacity for laying down the lines for the 
new civilization to grow on than any other. 
He grew with the country in discipline, 
breadth and power of all kinds. When he 
addressed the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Council of Congregational 
Churches at Boston, in 1866, he surprised 
even his friends. He had a large subject in 
his mind. He understood it as no one else 
did. His heart was full of it. This is the 
man who is shown to us in this volume and 





with him a really noble and inspiring view 
of the growing up of a new Christian civili- 
zation in the wilderness with the elements 
of chaos and pandemonium around it. The 
volume has, moreover, a considerable his- 
toric value. Dr. Atkinson was himself a con- 
siderable part of the history. He not only 
knew it, he made it. General Eaton, long- 
time United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, recognized his services in public edu- 
cation. He was at once selected as the best 
man to write the article on Oregon in the 
latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. He knew the physical resources of 
the country and contributed by his intelli- 
gent descriptions to their development, 
while, on the other hand, his influence was 
felt in every public enterprise and political 
or social movement. Many of his most 
effective speeches, sermons and_ printed 
papers will be found in this volume. They 
are characterized by good sense and that 
kind of intimate acquaintance with the 
practical problems of the country which 
will make the volume one that every man 
who wishes to understand the early history 
of Oregon, and especially on its best side, 
must read, 


Ernest Renan In- Memoriam. By the 
Right Honorable Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff, G.C.S.1., F.R.S. (Macmillan 
& Co., London and New York.) ‘The value 
of this book lies in the fact that it comes 
from the pen of the Right Hon. Grant Du, 
and that Sir Grant Duff was perhaps as in- 
timately acquainted with Renan as any 
man was in the last thirty years of his life, 
and as well able to appreciate him. The 
memoir is, however, strangely silent as to 
the personal and what are commonly con- 
sidered the biographic incidents of Renan’s 
life, at least after he became a man and 
broke with the Church. The author has, how- 
ever, contented himself with the attempt 
to reproducein brief but sufficient sketches 
the substance of Renan’s entire published 
works. We will not say that he has been 
able to do this well enough to justify us in 
preferring the epitome to the works, or 
even in asserting that it fairly and accu- 
rately represents them. We have, indeed, 
noted several points at which we are confi 
dent that Renan would have corrected his 
reporter, and at others he might have had 
some excuse for feeling that he had put the 
matter stronger and with more considera- 
tion. This is inevitable in such a case, and 
all that need be said is that Sir Grant Duff 
has achieved a difficult’ task well and 
brought before readers within the limits of 
one moderate volume, the scope, aim, sub 
stance and conclusion of Renan’s entire 
work. We are convinced also that by 
doing this in this way he has greatly weak- 
ened the force of the work as an attack on 
Christianity. Presented ip this bold, blunt 
and incautious way there is no chance for 
the insidious approach and poetic byplay 
in which resides so much of the power of 
Renan’s method. Sir Grant Duff gathers 
up the whole argument piece by piece, as 
much as can be weighed at atime, and 
throws it into the scales, the very last place 
in the world for the poetic, insinuating, 
illusive and conjectural rhetoric of such 
awriteras Renan to thrive in. The effect 
is one which we, on our part, do not regret ; 
few people who read the book will care to 
follow Renau out into the agnostic wilder- 
ness 

The “A. L. AL? Index: An Index to Gen- 
eral citerature. By William I. Fletcher, 
A.M., Librarian of Amherst College, with 
the co-operation of many librarians. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $5.00.) This Index is issued by the 
publishing section of the American Library 
Association (A. L. A.”’). It is an attempt 
to supplement ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature,” with a first step toward a Gen 
eral Index to other standard books which 
do not belong in the periodical class. It 
has been modestly begun and claims to be 
no more than a first step; but it is a good 
first step, taken in the right direction, and 
a long one, as long as could be expected for 
the first step. It applies only to books in 
the English Language. As a rule the books 
indexed are those that are to be found in 
most good libraries. Exception has been 
made in favor of books of unusual merit. 
History and travel are introduced spar 
ingly. The most important are included. 
Particular attention is given to reports and 
publications of boards and associations, 
sociological matters, education, health, 
labor statistics, and the publications of his 
torical and literary societies. ‘The United 
States Public Documents are hardly 
touched upon. The general scheme on 
which this work is done is to index books 
whose title give no clue to at least some 
important matters in them, and to furnish 
the student with a clue to a great deal of 








first-class matter which may be hidden 
away under general titles. The scope of 
the work is indicated at the end by a list of 
books indexed. This list gives, however, 
an inadequate conception of the work, as it 
contains many references to books which 
are not included in this list. As far as pos: 
sible arbitrary signs have been discarded, 
and the Index left to explain itself. The 
expectation is that temporary supplements 
will be issued from time to time. The plan 
of the book has been well thought out. It 
meets a long-felt need. Its execution is in 
the best hands, and this first step toward 
the realization of the plan is such a long 
one and good one as to make us eager to see 
the work carried out to the extreme limits 
embraced in the plan. 


Greeley on Lincoln, and Greeley’s Let 
ters. By Joel Benton. (New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 31.25.) Mr. Kenton in 
this book presents two bundles of letters 
by Horace Greeley, one bundle consisting 
of his letters to Charles A. Dana from 
Washington in 1856, the other made up of 
letters toa “ Lady Friend,” written in the 
last years of Greeley’s life. To these are 
prefixed and suflixed Mr. Greeley’s lecture 
ov Lincoln and Mr. Benton’s reminiscences 
of Greeley. A photo-sculpture of the great 
We find the 
Dana letters very interesting for the inti 
mate glimpses they give of Washington 
political life at the time when-the great 
storm of rebellion was darkly brewing; the 
other letters, while more domestic, contain 
a great deal that is significant. Mr, Ben- 
ton’s reminiscences are personal and have 
their value. 


editor serves as frontispiece. 


Mannersand Monuments of Prehistoric 
Peoples. By Marquis de Nadaillac, trans. 
lated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers). (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00). In 
this handsome and copiously illustrated 
volume the author and his translator have 
worked together with good results, and 
have given to American readers a finely 
condensed résumé of all that is known on 
the subjects treated. Krom every available 
source, With patience and scholarly judg- 
ment, and yet without technical jargon, 
the main facts are collated, and their sig- 
nificance suggested. Theories are ad- 
vanced ; but the reader is left free to form 
his own, and the important thing, the 


proper grouping of authenticated discov- 


eries, is kept always first in mind. The 
table of contents, list of illustrations and 
index maké the book very handy and serv- 
iceable as a work of reference, 


A more inspiring, encouraging and de 
lightful little book for one who, with Leigh 
Hunt, may write himself ‘a lover of man- 
kind,”’ can hardly be imagiued than the 
sketch of the Lifeand work of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, prepared for the Lady Man 
agers of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion at the request of Mrs. Potter Palmer 
and by command of “ Her Royal Highness, 
Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck.” 
The frontispiece is an excellent phototype. 
The sketch is arranged systematically to 
show the philanthropic and religious work 
of Miss Burdett-Coutts and is not a biog- 
raphy, except as far as her boundless phil- 
antrophic activity may be said to be her 
Life 

The History of Modern Education. By 
Samuel G. Williams, Ph.D., Professor of 
the Science and Art of Teaching in Cornell 
University. (8. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
$1.50) This book has grown out of the 
author’s university lectures, of which we 
seem to have the cream and substance with- 
out expansion, and in the best possible form. 
The only way of making this subject in- 
telligible to the general reader is that taken 
by Professor Williams of avoiding the sub- 
tilties and complexities of the subject, 
sticking to the main line of development 
and putting the whole history in the fewest 
chapters and the fewest words possible. 
The present volume strikes us as a close ap- 
proach to this ideal. 

The City State of the Greeks. By W. 
Warde Fowler, M.A. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 41.10.) With a view to pre- 
senting a survey of ancient Greek urban 
life and influences the author of this little 
book has expended much intelligent labor 
and earnest research. Indeed, the essay 
covers both Greece and Rome; and in the 
main its matter_is well digested and ar 
ranged, so that the student going through 
it with care will be able to extract a strong 
outtine of what the city and its life stood 
for in the civilization of ancient Greece. 

The Locomotive Catechism, By Robert 
Grimshaw, ME. (Norman W. Henley & 
Co., New York.) All that need be said of 
this very useful manual is that it comes 
from a competent and experienced author, 
that it contains nearly 1,300 questions and 
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Financial. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


THE financial editor of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT wishes to acknowledge the receipt of 
letters and pamphlets on the silver ques- 
tion, sent him from many States, but par- 
ticularly from those west of the Missis- 
sippi River. This paper cannot but regret 
that it is not in accord with some of its 
readers and correspondents who have thus 
favored us. Yet it is clear from these 
letters that our position, and that of many 
others, is not well understood by our dis- 
senting friends on some points. It may 
be well, therefore, to print a word or two 
on these points of misunderstanding. 

First, then, we do not advocate the 
disuse of silver as money, but quite the 
contrary. We believe in the fullest em- 
ployment of silver currency compatible 
with financial soundness. ‘The United 
States has always had and probably always 
will have a large amount of silver in cir- 
culation. The faith of the Government is 
pledged to redeem the silver dollars,certif- 

icates and treasury notes now outstanding. 
No curtailment of this existing currency 
is advocated by anybody so far as we 
know. Any proposition looking to a further 
limited use of silver, inthe currency for 
the future, which does not tend toward a 
silver standard pure and simple, will have 
our favor if at all practicable. But the 
silver legislation for the last fifteen years 
went beyond our limit of advocacy. It 
looked toward silver as money without 
reference to gold. It compelled the con- 
tinued and continuing adding of quanti- 
ties of discredited metal toour money, and 
led all capitalists to believe that a continu- 
ance of that policy would drive away 
gold and bring us at the end toa silver 
basis. As capital always discounts the 
future it hid itself before the expected re- 
sult was really upon us. Hence the panic. 
Silver has its place as a subsidiary metal 
for our daily currency, and such use will 
consume considerable quantities of it ; but 
silver as a standard for our money we are 
opposed to, 

Another complaint is that we are in 
favor of contraction of the currency, 
which result would follow from a stop- 
page of silver purchase or coinage by the 
Government. This too is erroneous, THE 
INDEPENDENT favors a currency as ex- 
pansible and as full as the needs of com- 
merce require ; but that currency must be 
on va sound financial basis. We do not 
think that a repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act will be the end 
of the matter, That action, however, will 
be interpreted by the world as a repudia- 
tion of silver not as money but asa stand- 
ard, That repeal must be followed by a 
careful consideration of our currency 
problem, to the end that, based on gold 
and on tangible wealth, our money should 
represent actual value, and should be so 
planned that the volume in circulation 
may so far as possible regulate itself ac- 
cording to the demand. The method of 
purchasing 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
month, aside from the objections men- 
tioned, is crude, because money may be 
Scarce at one time and too plenty at an- 
other while the Government is powerless 
to regulate the matter or to increase or 
diminish the quantity. No Government 
or Government officer can guess what the 
volume of money should be. The only 
true plan is to safeguard the process and 
then let demand and supply work them- 
selves out, 

The proper way for this purpose is for 
the banks to issue the currency (up to half 
their capital) based rigidly, say, one-half 
on gold and silver and one-half on the 
assets of the bank on which the notes 
should be a first lien, subject also to a 
tax of ly for redemption. This would 
give the citizens of any State such an 
amount of home money to be put out by 
their own banks as their business needed. 
They need not be dependenton New York 
or Chicago. Our Western friends are 
correct in saying that a permanent stop- 
page to the increase of our currency for 
all the future would work injury to every- 
body. We must have money to meet our 
business demands, but we do not want all 
that money to be silver at a depreciated 


value. Those who are exercised on this 
matter of contraction we advise to study 
the Canadian currency and banking laws. 
Those would not be applicable in all par- 
ticulars to the United States, but they 
contain the correct principle above stated. 
Now that the repeal of the Sherman 
Act is likely to become law, we are the 
more anxious that our opposition should 
be understood to be against silver, not as 
to its use as money, but as a standard of 
value per se; and that we areas much 
concerned as any in asking for a system 
of currency which shall make the volume 
of money plenty (if on a sound basis) 
whenever there is a demand for it from 
farmers, merchants or business men. 

A word as to the pamphlets. Great in- 
genuity has been spent upon the question 
how to retain silver as money, but mostly 
has the ingenuity been employed in 
dodging the essential question, What shall 
be the relation to gold?) For example, one 
plan is that paper money shall represent 
and call for so many ounces of silver at 
the market rate. What body of men in 
the United States (we are not referring to 
the Windom plan which was intended for 
an international agreement) would long 
accept as inoney so fluctuating a thing as 
the commercial price for bar silver? If you 
made this paper convertible into gold it 
would circulate easily; and so willsilver, so 
long as the quantity is kept within reason 
and within the ability of the Government 
to maintain ona gold basis without the 
issue of bonds, But this measure of sil- 
ver currency in terms is the 
very point these pamphleteers do their 
best to avoid, while it is the crucial one 
of the controversy. 
eas 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE signs of improvement in the busi- 
ness situation have assuined more definite 
shape since we last wrote. In some de- 
partments they are faint; yet they are 
gratifying because they come chiefly from 
the wonderful power of recuperation of 
the great business interests of our country, 
and not altogether from the importation 
of European gold which has been pur- 
chased at a premium by our local bank 
balances. 
by its splendid vote that the people of the 
country were largely in favor of a repeal 
of the obnoxious Sherman Law there were 
evidences of a turn for the better in the 
tide which had = so been setting 
against us, and since that action was 
taken there has been a revival of conti- 


of gold, 





Even before Congress showed 


long 


dence which promises to go much further, 
Gold to the amount of $8,250,000 flowed 
into the vaults of our banks; the pre- 
mium upon the circulating medium was 
reduced to a merely nominal figure, so 
that the banks have abandoned the idea of 
opening separate accounts for deposits of 
currency as distinguished from checks ; 
there is talk of large retirements of Clear- 
ing House certificates as cash holdings of 
the banks increase; money ts return- 
ing to the regular channels from the 
hoards of timid persons; there — is 
a disposition all over the coun- 
try to depend more upon local re- 
sources and less upon the aid of Wall 
Street and the New York banks ; and the 
paralysis of the interior domestic ex- 
changes is not so Complete as it was ten 
days ago. Such are some of the encourag- 
ing signs at present. It is true that 
there is yet much of disturbance on every 
hand, but suspended concerns in nearly 
every department of business are resum- 
ing in considerable numbers. In the very 
curtailment of production in many quar- 
ters there is some encouragement ; for the 
workingman knows that the country is 
going right along, and that where stocks 
of manufactured goods have been brought 
down to a low point consumption must 
sooner or later overtake supply, The im- 
provement in the dry goods trade is a fair 
sample of the better tone in business cir- 
There is more business in staple 
goods, and reorders are both more 
numerous and of larger individual vol- 
ume. Prices are irregular, but there have 
been large sales of printed cotton fabrics 
at reductions of as much as 14 cents. The 
tone of the market is more cheerful than 


cles. 





at any time since the present depression 


set in, the feeling being general that the 
worst is past, and that money is likely to 
be more plentiful from this time on. In 
the iron industry there is a better tone, 
nearly twice as many resumptions as stop- 
pages being reported. There is a better 
demand for a few products, such as wire 
nails and barbed wire; but prices for 
both Southern and Pennsylvania pig 
show a declining tendency. Lake copper 
is at about the lowest price on record. On 
the commercial exchanges there has been 
little activity, but the silver news had 
the effect of stiffening prices for grains, 
cotton and = provisions. Shipments of 
boots and shoes show a heavy decrease as 
compared with the same season last year, 
in some cases as much as 35¢. Uncer- 
tainty about collections restricts business. 


There is an undeniable improvement in 
the condition of the money market, and 
the indications point to a resumption of 
commercial discounts by the banks before 
long. This is what merchants every- 
where have been awaiting. At present 
they are making no paper, because they 
know that their banks would not buy it 
if solicited to do so. The tirst demand for 
paper is now coming from interior banks, 
which begin to realize that their cash re- 
serves are larger then they should be, and 
such institutions are petting some good 
paper at very high rates of discount. In 
ordinary times they would consider them- 
selves fortunate to get it at half the cur- 
rent rates. Time loans on collateral are 
also easing somewhat, altho this tendency 
is apparent more ina larger business than 


in a deeline in rates, which are still about 
1% commission for each month the loan 


has to run, in cide to the full 
6% legal rate. Only the choicest se- 
curities can be placed now under 


time loans. Call loaus on stock collateral, 

which are now a fair criterion of the real 
condition of the loan market, have ruled 
easy at an average of 44¢, with renewals 
at 4%, and some business doing at 2%, 
Walt Street follows the loan market care- 
fully in times like these, and the advance 
in prices following the Washington news 
was made possible only by the somewhat 
larger offerings of loanable funds. Kurope 
bought treely of our stocks and bonds, and 
exchange was sold here largely against 
these purchases, only the large sterling 
loans maturing preveating an important 
decline in rates as the result. ‘Tnere are 
larger investment purchases of securities 
for home account, 





The exports of silver to Europe con- 
tinue large, and the demand abroad prob- 
ably accounts tor the failure of the acuon 
of the House to depress the price of bul- 
hon. During the year to dace there has 
been shipped from New York to London 
$20,185,000 of silver, as Compared with 
$14,519,000 in 1892 for the same period. 
Bullion dealers have been able to get 
higher prices in London than trom une 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. ‘Lhis is some- 
what curious, becuuse Mr. Cuartisle has 
tor two months declined to buy the usual 
quota of silver called tor by tne Sherman 
Law, because the New York dealers are 
avove the London prices, ‘The reduction 
of the arbitrary vuiue of the Indian 
rupee to | shilling 3¢ pence is generally 
cousidered as a Contession by the British 
Government that 1b Cannot make an aru- 
ficial price tor silver, Indian exchange 
in London 1s depressed, and some silver 
stocks are higher on reports that it may 
be deciued to reopen the tndian mints to 
the coinage of silver, 


Ivis gratifying to note that there isa 
combined effort among the large propuc- 
ing Companies to place the Coal trade upon 
# more satisfactory basis. Lt is an open 
secret that Coal has been largely sold late- 
ly on the basis of tne June circular of 
prices, September prices are not to be 
advanced, aud production is to be curcail- 
ed by agreement to 3,000,000 tons, against 
3,760,000 tons 1n September, 1892. West- 
ern trade is quiet, Svocks there are below 
the normal, and alimost entirely in first 
hands. The demand trom country 
dealers is restricted by the scarcity of 
funds, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks tor the 
last Lbwo weeks : 

September 2 


August 26, Increase. 





[i ee BAU, 16I ID BAU 7 _ *#5.4388, 100 
MER cc vccdcace 15,500,900 w) raat 

Legal tender 20,004, 000 2. 21s 100 
Deposits...... 37A,ULU, Lg SW ATI, 900 5,540, 200 
Circulation ..... W916 8,780,200 1,131,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.. $66,860,500 $62,930,900 $5,929,600 
Leyal ten soe 25,074,500 22,8 2,125, LUO 












Total reserve.. $1,935,000 6,052,700 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. $82,550 
Deficiency.... %5, 5,170, 10 
Excess of reserve September 3d, Is¥2.......... $7,630,500 
* Decrease, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Asked. 
UW. SH. Ge, WADE, BOMIBERTOR. co kcccccccccscscccs --110 lls 
U.S. 48, 1907, conpon....... lll 11244 
Ext. U.S, 28 1891, registered. . 
Currency 66, 1895........ee.sseee. 
Currency 6s, 18%6........... eecnves . 
Currency tis, 187...... eke oo 
penne = 1898 ... 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


4.87 -8744 
4.314¢-B14¢ 





BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 2d, were as follows : 
American Ex’ch..... M4 Shoe & Leather 


Broadway. . | Tradesmen’s 
Fourth..... oe BB Western 









CITY BANK STOCKS, 
Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks: 


Bid. Bid. 
pi Speers In) |Hide & Leather...... 10 
Butchers & Drovers’. 18) |Hudson River........ 133 
Central National..... 125 500 
Chase National....... Oe (EEUU ccccceccéececens 
S hemiecal....... ; a) 










‘iby 
pin REE ag ee 
Continental....... 
Corn Exchange ...... 240 





jMetropolis...........6 











East River SMR CGS cc cudawaxeed 5 
Fifth National. N. Y. County. -. OU 
Fifth Avenue... N. Y. National Ex.... 120 
First National,.......° }Ninth National... .... 14 
Fourth National,..... 170 |North America,...... 160 
Gansevoort.........000 BO eae 255 
Garheld. ....<.00 PN acces cesenesetee 196 
German Am lS ae 100 
German Exchange.. PE vacecce Cee seecee 215 
GOPMIABIS 60005000000 | ee 10 
Gireenwich........ -. M5 |Seaboard National... 173 
Hamilton.......0ce0.0 KW |Second National..... 300 
Harlem River........ W | Western Nat’'l........ 107 
re sou) 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... .. os os 
do. do, 2d pid, ic 
Thurber-Whyland Co., 204 
ao do. 334q 
Trow Directory.. aid 
do ac * 81 
Prog — & Gamble, com 116 ee 
do. pid. WwW - 
P. Lorillard Co., com. . a “a 
do. do ‘pid. . 107 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. ‘Tob. + 16 
American Straw a Co 24 
Celluloid Co. ......... ° Whe 
New York Bise ult Co. 21 as 
Diamond Match Co a Us 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemé in c . 108 108 an 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..The holders of the 8% bonds secured 
by the sinking fund mortgage of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. have respond- 
ed in considerable numbers to the re- 
quest of the Company to extend the 
bonds. The circular making the re- 
quest of the bondholders is signed by the 
chairman of the Board, Alexander E, 
Orr, and the Vice President, Edwin F, 
Atkins. 


..The New York Central has made 
arrangements by which it becomes owner 
instead of lessee of the Carthage, Water- 
town and Sackett’s Harbor Road. The 
road is 29 miles long, and runs from 
Carthage to Sackett’s Harbor ; its capital 
stock was $487,000. [ts consolidated and 
tirst mortgage bonds amounted to $450,- 
000, The road has been leased for two 
years by the Central at an annual rental 
of about $35,000. 


-According to R. G. Dun & Co’, 
weekly review of trade,. failures are 
greatly diminishing in importance and 
somewhat in number. The number re- 
ported during the past week in the United 
States is 356 against 148 for the same 
week last year, and in Canada 29 against 
28 last year. But of firms failing in the 
United States, only 10 were employing 
capital exceeding $100,000 each, and only 
62 others exceeding $5,000 each, in the 
Hastern States the tailures numbered 149, 
in the Western 142, in the -outhern 65, 
showing improvement in each section, 


....The increase in the National bank: 
note circulation during August is without 
a parallel in recent history of the Na- 
tional Banking system. The secured cir- 
culation, based on bonds, increased $15,- 
415,425 during August, on the heels of an 
increase during July of $5,320,194, This 
increase of more than $20,000,000 in two 
months has carried the secured circula- 
tion to $178,636,718, and the circulation of 
all kinds to $198,881,881. The circulation 
secured by lawful money, which is in 
process of retirement, 1s now nearly at a 
standstill inamount, as new deposits tend 
to fall below redemptions. The amount 
to-day was $20,245,173 which is a decrease 
during August of $189,464. Tne bonds 
now on deposit to secure circulating notes 
amount to $204,096,200, an increase of 
nearly $30,000,000 since the movement to 
take out inc reased circulation began in 
the middle of June. The 4% bonds form 
the bulk of the deposits, amounting to 





$166,204,850, and showing an increase of 
$19,000, O00 during August. The passage 
of the bill now pending in the Senate, to 
increase the bank-uote circulation to the 
par value of the bonds would add $25, 000,- 
vUWU to the outstanding circulation and 
make the total $224,000,000, a figure which 
has not been reached within the past four 
years. 
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... Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 
$32,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan 
Rad. Co, first mort. 5¢ gold bonds, due 1940.25 
20 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co... . 166 
$%,000 Detroit Gas Co. cons. first mort. 5% gold 
bonds, due 19]8 (hypothecated),..........66. 10 
$1,000 Chicago and lectern Illinois Rad. Co. 5% 
general cons, and first due 1437 
(hypothecated).....6.. .seeeeee cece ee rene eed 
$1,000 Fort: Worth and Rio Grande Ry. Co, first 


mort. bond, 





mort. 5% gold) bond, due 1928  (hypothe- 
SODIND on cng oeeeek00bsssd0sudsen ee psscnsenaete 10 
53 shares citizens’ Gas Co., ‘Brookly, $100 each 
(hypothecated),..........cccecsescecesseces 446 
6l shares National 8’ wi ay “bank ( $25 each)..... 1h 
30 shares Fourth National Bank............... Ix] 


10 shares American Exchange National Bank. 144 
$5,000 Panama Rd. Sinking Fund 6 subsidy 
bonds, due 1930..........00 
$9,500 Houston City Street Ry. 
gold bonds, due 100 
129 shures First National Bank of Bridge port, 


ER... oases sede 0bO0S64 000.0002 300005 e 005505 05 eh oe 57 
40 shares Bridgeport Deve ohne nt Co. of Bridge- 
OTE, BIG... ovc000 000000005000 2000500 00000008000 26 
% shares American Sure ty Co. (¥ WW each)......160 
26 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co..............200 136 





2,000 shares Cortland Corset Manufacturing Co., 





pref. ($10 each),......... $1 lot 
30 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co.........000 eee “lk 
$15,000 County of Daviess, 6% funding 
bonds, due April Lith, 1900,.............66. 1) 
32 shares National Shoe and Leather Bank...118 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
has decared a dividend of one dollar per 
sbare on their capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15th on presentation of dividend 

varrrant No. 29, at their office in this 
city. 

the Southern Pacific 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 28 Broad Street, the coupons due 
September Ist on the following bonds : 


Company adver- 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Sabine Division) 


Ist mortgage 6%. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA! STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for our list of © Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RKECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A1 
SIGHT. 


7% INTEREST GUARANTEED. 


GOOD IOWA FARMS FOR TT 

Clear, Clean Titles. Payments SURE. Free from 
bank failure. Will placea few choice loans for par 
ties desiring SAFE ana SURE investments. Corre- 
spondence solicited, Refer toany bank in county or 
any county officer, also to three Judges of sth Judi- 
cial District of lowa. ELBERT W. WEEKS, 

Estab. in county in si. Guthrie Center, lowa 


THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASIL. 
Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and School 
Bonds and Warrants, 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Real Estate Security. | 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 
STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Capital Paid #150,000. 
Choice os mee pee ee ~ Conservative 


Six Per Cent Guaranteed First Mortgages 


on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska, 


SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 
Six Per Cent. 


Debenture Bonds, Secure 
by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
J SEND FOR VMAMPHLET, 
t 1KISS, GEORGE H. LEWIs, 
ctUg Secretary, President. 




























The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital 8 2.000.000 
Surplus... ... = 3.000, — 
Accounts Solicited Buy and Sell Fore ix es bexchange 

Superior Facilitie vat Collecti 
SAFETY DEPOSIT AU LTs Eat ALTO 

ANY IN THE COUNTRY 
. WRIGHT, 
= EDWARD Ek, Ss 
2S. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J 
WIN, Ass’t Casnier. 

DIRECTORS : 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph 'T. Moore % 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charlies Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward &, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Kichard Dela- 
field, Francis Kk. Appleton Joun Jacob Astor. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





BALD. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Rechange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


EVERETT, WASH 


We thet rime Ss per cent, first 


CHINGS, GEER & CO., P.O. B 








isa sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R.; 


“9 indust ries running; 
mortgages. Special terms for Building funds in business center. 
ox 19, Everett, Wash, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York aud the Securtty Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Haine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its spec jal charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al. the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firins and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a legal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWEDON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
A N th, Vice-President, 
GE A » 2d Vice-Pre € 
HENRY A AY; » Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON Bou ie ND, Asst. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D, Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter Kk. Gillette, 4 lexander EK, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Kdwin Packard 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Kogers, 
Oliver Barcman. Henry W. Smith, 
Kt. Somers Hay H. McK, Twombley, 
Charles K. He huleérson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr William ©, Whitney, 
ff y mg J. Hood Wright. 


James N 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 
Rguieable Building. Denver, Colo, 
HIGH CL/ INVES ENT SECURITIES. 

We iffe r ake and permi inent divide snd paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeut mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence and personal calls solicived, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to S& per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference; National Park Bank, New York. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, - - + - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Karnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°. 

Olfers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departmentsof New 














York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres, W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
Db. F. WITTER, Vo Pres. J. UW. BLAIR, Sec. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S 


$50,000 Ist MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest: irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over §500,- 
000, has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 
full information address 
Denver Trust & fe Deposit C me 
926 Seventeent 
or room 24, 150 Broad w ay. 


oA. 





eantec, 
er, 
N Y. City. 


¢) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure, literest pay- 

A.3 semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 

— Highest references. Address 


HANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 








OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 50 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bed-rock upon which fortunesare built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values, It is 
differe ~ w ith investments in — . 

*REAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

offers aan xeelled opportunitie s = the care ful invest- 
or, Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present condition presages a 
xreat city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street railway in operation; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
jots dUx125 feet, one-half mile from the dusiness 
center (city water and electric tignt available), cor- 
ner lots $600, inside lots $400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Address 

Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Ce. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world, The same 
conditions exist at BD uluth, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It has a 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop- 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth witha 
View of investing, as you can make it the most profsit- 
able trip of your life. Call on or write to 


C. E. LOVETT & Co, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTIL, MINN, 

: Cc eh bated ot spel fK, 8600, 000, 

muarantee Fund with State Auditor, & . 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, President wees 

GEOKGE A. ELD! ER, Vice President. 

AKTHUR H, BROW N, Secretary, 
Corporation and School Bonds a 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Municipal, 


clalty. ste 


is not a boon. 


town, but @ natural, healthy growth; is growing in spiteot the panic, ail 
luvestments, 
r. Address 
(N. Y. Address, P. O, box 2,804 


is to-day one of the safess citles for 











_ <VTaNgo NE 
kK. STEINBACH 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands inthe West. 
Write to the 


ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
ig ert OOPER, 
» BAYARD Ct gland 

CHAI, Es S. SMIT 
it LIAM Roc KEPEL LER, 
EX. kK. ORR, B’klyn, 
a, 1AM H. MACY, JR., 
. DL. SLOANE, 
iU IST AV H. SCHWAB, 
|/FRANK LYMAN, B’ klyn, 
|GKORGE F, ViETOR, 
JAMES STIL AN 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, |W 
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We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6” Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


OMAHA A.U. WYMAN. Secretary W.T. WYMAN 


OMAH ALOAN and 7 UST C OMPANY, 
Capital mae m4 ry 100,000 ‘$50,000. 
FFERS TO INVES STORS A 


51-2 Pere ent, Guaranteed Pall run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures, running five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of First Mortgages. 

Ce Correspondence invited. Send for 

statement. 


DIVIDENDS. 


( FRICKE OF THE SOUTHERN 
pany, 24 Broad St., 





pamphlet and 





PACIFIC 
Mills Building. 
NEW York, Aug. 30th, 1805. 
The following coupons, due Septembe r Ist, 1st, will 
be paid at this office: Texas and New Orleans RAK. 
Co, (Sabine Division), Ist eres, 6 per ceht, 
N. T. SMIT cL. ‘ reasurer, 


COM- 


( FFICK CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 2ith, 

ONE DOLLAK PER SHAKE on the capital stoc k 
of this Company will be paid on and after September 
1th, 1893, on prese ‘ntation and surrender of Dividend 
Warrant No. 2, at the office of the Southern Pacific 
Company, No. 24 Broad Street, New York C ity. 

Transfer books will be closed at 2 o'clock Pp. M. 
Friday, September Ist, and open at Ww o'clock A.M., 
Monday, September Isth. 

Ky order of the Board of Directo 

_ @ THOMPSON, Sec’y. 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


PARTICUL AR attention is called toourC lub 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers can secure a reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub- 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 








newals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

One month........ $ 25| Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00] One year........... 300 

CLUB RATES. 
I'wo years to one subscriber, ............0006 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers..........+ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each,........... 7 00 
Four years to one subseriber..... 5 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriber...... 
Five Subscribers one year each..........ee0s 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines for 1893, will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleg res, etc., With theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 


Single 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land, 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front, 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
peg a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Iron, Silver, 

zead, Gold and other ores, Hxtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


NOT A FAIL U ae IN DULUTH, 


but IT have 


REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES, 


8 Per Cent, First Mortgages a Specialty, 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn, 


Messrs. THEIS & BARROLL, Banker 
Washington, have the very highest references us to 
their character and standing. They have had many 
years’ experience in dealing in municipal securities, 
and ask correspondence With those of our readers 
who desire to place their money in undoubted secu. 
rities bearing a handsome rate of interest. Spokane 
isa thriving; go-ahead city and offers fine induce- 
ments for good investments. 

> 










at Spokane, 











ABOUT PEARLINE, 


EVERY one knows about Pearline, almost cvery 
one uses Pearline; but we wonder if all the house. 
keepers who use it know half that can be done with 
it. We wonder if they all know what some of the 
bright ones have discovered, that those mountains of 
dishwashing—the greasy pan and kettle—may be re- 
duced to mole hills of the smallest size by the judi- 
fous use of Pearline. Fill the roasting pan, as soon 
as the gravy is soured from it, with cold water, 
shake ina little fearline and set on the stove. By 
the time the rest of the dishes are washed, all the 
grease is dissolved and the pan can be washed as 
easily asa plate, Treat the kettle in which anything 
greasy has been boiled in the same way, and beside 
clean utensils you will have a clean sink, the use of 
the Pearline rendering it safe to pour such dishwater 
into it. Sinks regularly treated to a bath of Pearline 
and scalding water will seldom need the services of a 
plumber.— Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
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A GREAT EVENT IN) PITTSBURGH. 

SINCE the great railroad strikes in 1s77 Pittsburgh- 
ers have not been more interested in any one thing 
than the opening of their new store by the enterpris- 
ing firm of Jos. Horne & Co. Josepu Horne, a bed- 
ford County, Penn., farmer boy, after working in a 
store in Pitusbargh for two years, in 1849 opened up a 
little place for himself on Market Street. His busi- 
ness thrived, for people are quick to learn of a place 
where dependence can be putin both the merchant 
and his goods. In later years he moved into two 
rooms of the Library Building on Penn Avenue, and 
here the business increased so rapidly that he soon 
occupied the entire building and the one adjoining, 
He then decided to erect the palatial establishment 
spoken of above. After completing the plans for it, 
he was stricken with a fatal illness, and aied about a 
year ago, leaving the management of the business to 
his able son, Durbin Horne, and two elder partners, 
Mr. A, P. Burchfield and Mr. C. B, Shea, who have 
been long associated with Joseph Horne. 

The establishment has the absolute confidence of 
the immense surrounding population, and in finan- 
Clal circles is recognized us one of the strongest firms 
in the countr y 








GILL OTT'sS PEN 


IN an interesting letter on the World’s Fair in the 
Boston Courier of August 2ith, Max Bennett Thrasher, 
speaks.as follows regarding the exhibit: of Gillott's 
Venus: 

“Among the exhibits in the English section the 
one which is aevoted to the Joseph Giliott steel pens 
has particularly attracted my attention on account 
of the elegant manner in which it has been mounted, 
The exhibit, which is in the English section of the 
Manufactures Building, in department H, section 9, 
has nothing showy ubout it, but it is so we aT arrange a 
as to display the many different styles of pens which 
this house manufactures, in a quietly elegant way, 
which is very appropriate for so old and successful 
an establishment, inthe center of the case is shown 
an chormous pen several feet long, and around it is 
arranged a handsome arabesque formed of hundreds 
of pens of various colors and sizes, some of them so 
small that only a fairy could be expected to write 
with them. In another case two immense punch- 
bowls are Diled with pens thrown in loose. ‘here 
must be thousands in each bowl, while two baskets 
Which stand beside them are fille do with hundreds of 
boxes of the famous 305 and 404, 

o 








THE THATCHER FU RNAC ki CO. 


THe Thatcher Furnace Co,, manufacturers of 
warm-air furnaces and ranges, of 6b Peck Slip, New 
York, has issued a new illustrated catalogue for 18s, 
that should be in the hands of every one interested in 
this class of goods. ‘he celebrated Thatcher Fur- 
nace has been long and favorably known to the trade 
and public, and itis hardly necessary to vo into par- 
ticulars as to its merits. The firm have a complete 
line of strictly high-grade goods, and have now 
added another grade for cheaper cliss of houses, 30 
that they can meet all requirements for furnaces, 
suitable for every kind of fuel. In the Improved 
Thatcher Tubular Furnace the manufacturers teel 
that the very highest type of modern warm-air heat- 
ing has been reached, the Thatcher Cos experience 
in the manufacture of warm-air furnaces covers a 
period of over forty years. ‘The works, Which have 
recently becn enlarged to meet the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for the Thatcher Furnace, have every 
modern linprovement, and are under the personal 
supervision of a member of the company, who gives 
every detail his careful attention. Che Architecture 
and Building. 





BLANKETS. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 5th, we shall make our 
first Fall Exhibit of fine California Blankets, 
including the celebrated brands—Santa 
Clara, Silverado, and San Benito—which 
have been controlled by us for many years, 
and are so well known for beauty and dura- 
bility. 

This announcement should be of special 
interest to every housekeeper who wishes 
handsome blankets. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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The New Store of Jos. Horne & Co., 
First opened for business on July 31, 1893. 
Business first established in 1849. 


This is the finest and most modern retail store build- 
ing in the country. No expense has been spared to make 
it perfect. 

With such a store there can be but one way to do 
business. It must bedone on the broadest and soundest 
basis possible. Stocks must be generous and prices must 
be right. Such a store and such a business is only possi- 
ble through the fairest of fair dealing. 

ee you'll find the best selected stocks in the coun- 
try of 


Silks, Ladies’ Wraps, 
Dress Goods, ' Furs of All Kinds, 
Laces, Children’s Clothing, 
Dress Trimmings, Curtains, 

Linens, Upholstery Goods, 


Fancy Goods, Fine Furniture, 
Ladies’ Suits, Trunks and Bags, 
and everything that a good store should keep. 
We are now register- 


e e 
Shopping by Mail. ing names tor our new 
Fall and Winter Catalogue (ready about September 15). 
With this book at hand, no odds where you may he, you 
ean enjoy the facilities of this great store as well as a 
daily visitor to it. We send the catalogue free to any 
address. Write now. 


JOS. HORNE & CO.., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SARATOGA | 
VICHY. 
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No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break.downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 





"| The Remedial Table 
if) Water. Unequalled for 
"\1 Indigestion and Acid- 
mammal ity of the Stomach. 








= THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preserves the 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 


By preventing too much ink from ad- 
a herng tothe 





pen the busy scribbler is not 
ort lee Sold by Leading Merchants. 
£0 return and Price $1.00each, Sent prepaid, subject 
d and money refunded if not satisfactory. Au elegant WARNER BROTH ERS 
9 
359 Broadway, New Yerk, 


escriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 2% Warren St., New York. | 














im ) SIXTH AVENUE, 3 
} () NEILL 20th to 2ist STREET, 3 
; NEW YORK. 3 
3 IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 3 
¢ Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 3 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, ete. 3 





Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition of our 
Mlustrated Catalogue, ready September 10th and mailed FREE to out of 
town residents. 


th i tn in tt th i i tt tn ti th ti i iil 
ve ee ee ehh AAA hdd 


As the demand for this book is always greater than 
the supply we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all 
parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer 
or refunding the money. This feature of our business secures and re- 
tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all wants can be 
promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 
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4 All Purchases delivered by Express free of Charge to any point within 

- aradius of 100 miles of New York City. 

: H. O’NEILL & CO 

; 4 a $ 
> $ 
; Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 3 
> ee a é 





FINE CHINAS, 
Rich Glass and Lamps 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GEMS FOR COLLECTIONS, PIECES OF MERIT 
FOR HOME EMBELLISHMENT. 


Table and Toilet Ware in Variety. 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


PITKIN & BROOKS, 


Reo VAIL, 
STATE & LAKE STREETS, CHICAGO. 


Pride of the West Muslin. 


Fine As Linen and Soft as Silk. 


When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. | 


Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good | 
article. Ask for ‘Pride of the West,” and take no 
substitute. | 

For sale Ly all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods | 
dealers in the United States. 


Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like the 
paper sent. 
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Snsurance. 
LLOYDS ONCE MORE. 


IN reviewing, some weeks ago, the 
emergency Which led to an assessment of 
$1,250 upon each member of the Guaranty 
and Accident Lioyds, we probably over- 
looked one or two things which seem to 
mention. In the very 
roseate statement made at the end of 1892, 
the summing was that from a total of 
$650,802 ($100,000 guaranty fund put up, 
and $550,802 premiums) there had been 
paid $220,626 for losses and $204 859 for 
expenses and return premiums, leaving 
$225,317 assets in hand, This was neat 
when taken with 
** losses none.” The 
statement concluded by declaring that 
“the financial responsibility of the Guar- 


deserve distinct 


and nice, especially 


due and unpaid, 


anty and Accident Lloyds is greater than 
that of any other corporation in the world 
doing similar lines of This 
declaration was apparently founded upon 


business. 


a previous declaration that ** in addition 
to the above, the entire wealth of each 
and every underwriter (which aggregates 
millions of dollars) is absolutely and un- 
reservedly pledged, each man for himself 
apd without limit, to the payment of his 
part of every risk assumed.” 

Now we do not suppose any of the 
subscribing members, who are often laden 
with their own personal business cares, 
had any knowledge in detail of what was 
done and said in this insurance venture 
of theirs, nor do we mean to charge the 
Managing gentlemen with making false 
pretenses knowingly; yet this language 
was certainly misleading. Probably the 
$400,000,000, more or less, Which the roll 
of subscribing members is supposed to 
‘*represent,” so filled and satisfied their 
vision that their language became a little 
dazzled and, in trying to do justice to so 
grand an “aggregation,” they overdid it; 
but this statement quoted was a wrong 
presentation. That ‘the capital of the 
Lloyds is the wealth of its subscribers” is 
a neatly turned phrase ; but when neatly 
turned phrases are turned over and are 
pecked at, and are divested and trimmed 
down to the hard substance of fact in 
them, there is a great shrinkage of size 
and loss of glitter. The entire wealth of 
each subscriber is absolutely and unre- 
servedly pledged, each man. for himself 
and without limit. Is it really? If there 
are 100 members, we suppose each man 
signs for one-hundredth of whatever the 
association may become obligated to 
pay. Suppose this share in some instance 
to be $5,000 and that some member had 
just failed, it would certainly clearly ap- 
pear, as a result in practice (what is sull 
true while the member remains million- 
aire) that his entire wealth is not ‘* abso- 
lutely and unreservedly pledged”; the 
Lloyd claim would take its chance with 
other indebtedness, Nor is it true that the 
pledge is *“* without limit.” Each one 
agrees to pay his share, so long as he is 
able—that is ail. True, the pledge is 
stated to be ‘to the payment of his part 
of every risk assumed,” and if such state- 
ments were sure to go only to men of 
clear sense and to be carefully considered 
they could do no harm; but not all men 
have clear sense, and not all who do have 
it stop to weigh financial statements. 
Such statements as these are loose and 
are liable to produce false impressions ; 
they are not literally false throughout, 
but they are deceitful, and we object to 
them. 

The committee’s report seems to make 
out clearly that railroad business was 

what stranded the organization, turning a 
probable dividend into a positive assess- 
ment. They say that this line was new, 
and that the subscribers should feel en- 
couraged and hopeful to know that it has 
been abandoned and hereafter things will 
go ‘on lines proved by experience to be 
safe and profitable.” They go on to say 
reassuringly : 

“The value to-day of the Guaranty and 
Accident Lloyds’ right to do business is 
very great; this right is not hampered by 
the insurance laws passed since its exist- 
ence, and therefore they do not apply to it. 
The plant, agencies and credit established, 
and the experience gained, are undoubtedly 
of very great value. It has been the history 
in every insurance enterprise that in its 
beginning it had toincur great expense to 
establish itself and also to pay largely for 
its experience. This Lloyds has been no 
exception to the general rule; but it is 

firmly believed that altho our books show 
that the original subscription of $1,100 has 
been obliterated, yet the actual value of 
each share to-day is much greater than the 
amount of the subscription.” 
It is customary and allowable for spe- 
cial pleaders to make out the best possi- 


mittee for so doing. But observe that 
the value of the existing plant (which the 
subscribers are urged not to relinquish) is, 
as is more than hinted, the liberty to do 
business unhampered by insurance laws. 
It is for this, in addition to their mislead- 
ing character, that we are opposed to 
the Lloyds organization ; that they com- 
pete for business with corporations which 
are subject to insurance laws and then 
seek to evade responsibility by pleading 
either a special exemption or that they 
are not organized corporations at all but 
merely vaporous. 

—-- 


ASSESSMENT AND REGULAR. 


THE assessment societies, like others, 
have been having their annual conven- 
tion, The report of the executive com- 
mittee, of course appropriately laudatory 
and grandiloquent, rose in the peroration 
clear out of sight of such mundane things 
as facts. ‘‘Twenty years ago,” it said, 
“life insurance seemed dying in our 
land,” and then proceeded to set forth 
what followed thus: 





“Companies were dropping out by the 
wayside; great institutions that had boast- 
ed of their impregnability were shrinking 
in business as the tide of failure swept on, 
and the people were turning elsewhere for 
that which they felt that they had failed to 
find in life insurance. Then came assess- 
ment insurance. It went to the people as 
the old system never had; it presented to 
them life insurance, pure and simple, and 
taught them that it was emphatically of 
the people and for the people. Its work has 
told not simply in the harvest that it has 
wrought, but in the reviving strength of 
the older system that has gone with new 
confidence and new success to a people that 
has been taught by the assessment system 
thoroughly to believe that in which it 
placed only half faith before. In this re- 
vival of faith in life insurance the assess- 


ment system has done the educational 
work.”’ 
There is considerable truth in this. 


Companies did drop, and many people did 
turn elsewhere for something they had 
hitherto failed to find, to wit, ‘‘ cheap” 
life insurance. They found a great deal 
of that under the assessment form, and 
many must have learned feelingly that it 
takes money to keep a promise to pay 
money. The humor of the discovery that 
the assessment societies have saved the 
regulars and have restored life insurance 
to health and prosperity is all the finer 
because it appears to be unconscious. The 
continual self-flattering cry of the assess- 
ment societies has been that the reguiars 
were dreadfully frightened about them, 
and that inimitable touter, Mr. Harper, 
used to keep in his official sheet a stand- 
ing offer of $10,000 reward for informa- 
tion about a gigantic conspiracy which 
had been entered into by the regulars 
against his society. Similarly, Mr. Harper 
used to advertise for sale, at some rate of 
discount not stated, a matured policy of 
the Connecticut Mutual; but, altho re- 
sponsible journals (this among the num- 
ber) declared their more than willingness 
to purchase, at a discount, any valid obli- 
gation of that company, Mr. Harper never 
produced the document, altho he kept on 
advertising it. Of course, he never sold 
it, and he never was called upon to pay 
the $10,000 reward, for neither the policy 
nor the conspiracy ever had an existence; 
the dreadful thing was just as real as the 





INSURANCE. 





lunatic’s belief that persons are watching 
the opportunity to pour his arteries full of 
lightning from a bottle. The regulars 
must have been either very obtuse or very 
ungrateful, if there was any foundation 
for this claim of having saved them: the 
truth is that they have cared very little for 
the assessment societies, and have never 
been noticeably affected by their compe- 
tition. 

This eloquent closing flight of the com- 
mittee’s report omits to mention, natural- 
ly, the dissolution of so many hundreds 
or thousands of assessment societies that 
we doubt whether a complete list of them 
exists anywhere. ‘The real obligation 
could be pretty accurately reversed in the 
statement—the regulars, assisted by the 
schooling of experience, have saved the 
assessment societies by teaching them, not 
by precept but by example, to copy the 
one feature which they set out upon their 
career by especially berating and forswear- 
ing. We refer, of course. to reserve. It 
is not long since Mr. Harper—as other 
lights in. the assessment firmament have 
done—seriously argued that reserve has 
been the death of the regulars ; and yet 
all the substance and success there are in 
his society (expressed in its very title) 
come out of a reserve, And so as to the 
other societies. They yielded reluctantly. 
Still denouncing reserve, they have step 
by step accumulated it; and now the 
question of their prosperous existence 
hereafter—if their prospect of existence 
at all is conceded—-turns upon whether 
they go far enough in the direction of sut- 
ficient premiums and reserves, 

On the other hand, we do not hesitate 
to admit that the regulars have probably 
learned from the assessment societies to 
move sooner and more rapidly than they 
otherwise might have done toward flexi- 
bility and variety of rates and plans. And 
itis more than likely that they have ci- 
rectly profited by the competition of the 
assessment societies, such as it has been. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws 
holder, 


protect: the policy 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WE 
PAY 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 

PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


IT WILL COST A CENT 
to find out the different 
methods and forms of life 
insurance, the easiest way 
of making payments for 
a policy for the benefit of 
your family or an endow- 
ment policy payable to 
yourself, 


Write the UNION CENTRAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ohio, for documents. Its tinancial 
statement is splendid, says the 
STANDARD, of Boston. 


LIFE 


Cincinnati, 
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ble case, and we do not criticise the com- 














THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


\ OF NEW YORK, 


SHOWS 


Assets, - - = - - - $8,085,362 26 


Surplus, - - - - - 


AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 
==—S% GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 


1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
have ; it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 
Company 





OF NEW YORK, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-8-D, Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re. 
sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt. 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City s 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW York, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 


apfairs on the dist of December, 1892, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1842, to Sist December, 1892.......... $5,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


PROS MER oon sccndscnasrnsiceneonssssees 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums, .............. 5,162,395 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3Ist December 1892.............--. 3,459,198 
Losses paid during the same 
MONGOE ccc cvnccreccnenss ose $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Com- 
RIT, GHEAMOMORE BE... o05..c05s000c008e0ce00006 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
Cash tn Bank........cccccccoes . 





276,262 99 


I cass nuie cba 08: 960 ecosnaueneowen 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 
By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
GEOKGE H, MACY, ; 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 





. JONES, 
/H. MOORE, 


A. A. Bi DN, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, 
JAMES LOW, 





WM. STL WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJ ANSON W. HARD, 
JAME} ISA4C BELL, 
WILLIS N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLI THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKAC GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLI JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GRORGE BLISS, GEORGE W.CAMPBELL 
)WN 


WOHN L. RIKER, VERNON Hi. BROWN, 
CU. AHAND CHRIS. DE THOMSEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N, LOVELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZAK ; 
uENRY EK. HAWLEY, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. HU. MOORE, Vice President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President, 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1893. 





Seer ar, $8,093,055 23 
LIA BILITIES.................04 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. — 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
146 BROADWAY, 
Mutual Life Old Building. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 
W. H. CROLIUS, See’y. 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Ass’t See’y- 


No. 


STATEMENT. 
JANUARY Ist., 1893. 
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The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A, McCurdy, President 


Assets over 





$175,000,000.00 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
James C, Holden 
Hermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
Julien T. Davies 
Robert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 

- Hobart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
wane E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter Rk. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1S92..823.0 

LIAMILATIER  t 158%--825.855, 000 3 
%2,3°25,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
‘ ‘s noual Cash cistributions are paid upon all pol- 
Cles, 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F STEVENS, President. 
ALFER K >. FOSTER, ViceePres, 
S.F. TRULE,. Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Anat. Sec, 






. Mba Philadelphia. 
a EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
ash capital $500,000 00 
eserve for reinsurance and all other 
RUMDUD ose vclcrscscnicacs sss cctrurtesaeaee os 2, 41,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities - 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan Ist, 1893. R3B.1S3.302 49 
THOMAS FH. WONTOOMERY. Prexident, 


1850, 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








_ OFFICERS: 

GEORGE .-President 
x WHE » : Necretary 
We peel sistant Secretary 
ARTHUR GC. PE ‘Sone 
JOHN RC. PEI se Cashier 
p RY PMNs oes saceaes corecescocs Medical Director 


ge FIN ANCE COMMITTEE, 

Suvi CULLIAMS......Pres. Chem, National Bank 
JOHN J, TUCKER O” Goods 
E.H. PERKINS J ercreccccceceeces coccccccoce 3utlder 





which embraces te valuable fea- 
"ht insurance, and which in the event 
overtaking the insured may be 
ITY FOR A LOAN, 
eserve value thereof, in accord- 
nd conditions of these policies. 


of adversity 
COLLATE 4 


u 
the ex. 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to rese 

Dy t the Com- 
ny. are invited to address Is. GA J N C ° 
tavendent of Agencies at Home Once: seca 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Cash Capital. #%1,000,000 00 
Reserves tor Ly 
3,594,315 77 


woe — Denes Te et VA 
vec Surplus 5, 86- 
Policy-holders’ Surplus..... 27s! S64 96 


Grown AwmCLS... 00.6... cece ee eee 








SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. ., 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment. 


' MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





C. H,. DUTCHER, roe ng | Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partment, 

GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building Chicago, Hl. 

W. 8S. DU VAL, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Department, 

F.C, BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCK, Secretary and Treasurer. 





6,380,180 73 


| Old and Young. 


PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, D.D. 


{THE following lines are supposed to give the 
concluding portion of Paul's address. ] 


‘* BELSHAZZAR, Babylonian king of old, 
Once in a season of high festival 
Held in his palace with a thousand lords, 
Saw visionary fingers of a hand 


Come out upon the palace walls and 
write. 

Then that king’s countenance was changed 
in him, 


In answer to the trouble of his thoughts ; 

The very jointings of his loins were loosed, 

And his Knees, shaken, on eacn other 
smote. 

In language that he did not understand 

(But Prophet Daniel told the sense to 
him), 

Belshazzar had his own swift ruin read. 

Thus, O Lord Felix, in our hours of feast, 

Oft, MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN, 

In lurid letters, live along the walls 

Of the soul’s pleasure house—for who will 
heed ! 

Remorses, 
fears, 

And fearful lookings for of judgment nigh 

Refusing to be hooded not to see— 

These are handwritings on the wall from 
God ; 

They, syllabling the sentence of his ire, 

Spell MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN, 

For pleasure-lovers lost in lust and pride. 

Well for Belshazzar, if betimes he heed !”’ 


doubts, recoils, forebodings, 


Had Felix been alone, deepin the dark, 
And a wide waste of solitude around, 
A comfort it had seemed to him to loose 
One mighty agitation of his frame 
And shiver his blood-curdling terror off ; 
Or, in one wanton, wild, voluptuous cry, 
Shriek it into the startled universe. 
Kut, seated there upon his throne of power, 
Drusilla by his side regarding him, 
To tremble, like a culprit being judged, 
Before a culprit waiting judgment! He, 
With last resistant agony of will, 
Kept moveless his blanched lips, and on his 
seat 
Sat stricken upright, and sostared at Paul. 
There Paul stood tranquil, choosing thun- 
derbolts, 


And this the thunderbolt that last he 
launched : 
‘“*Hearken, O Felix! In the clouds of 


heaven, 

Attended by the angels of his might, 

The Lord Christ Jesus I behold descend, 

The trumpet of the resarrection sounds, 

And sea and land give up their wakened 
dead ; 

These all to judgment hasten at his call. 

The books are opened and the witness 
found. 

All the least thought of men, with all their 
words 

And deeds, all their dumb motions of de- 
sire, 

Their purposes, and their endeavors all, 

Are written in the record of those books. 

They blaze out in the light of that great 
day, 

Like lightning, fixed from fleeting, on the 
sky. 

Deem not one guilty can his guilt conceal ! 

A parting of the evil and the good ; 

The good at His right hand He bids sit 
down— 

The awful Judge, omnipotent as just— 

The evil, frowning, bids from him depart. 


Swift, them departing—who would not 
know God, 

And not obey the gospel of his Son- 

He, taking vengeance, follows in their 
flight 

With flaming fire and dreadful punish- 
ment, 

Destruction everlasting from His face, 

From the Lord’s face, and glory of his 


power !”" 

The shudder that had slept uneasy sleep 
Within the breast of Felix lulling it, 
Woke startled at these minatory words, 


Spoken, as with the voice of God, by 
Paul. 

That couchant shudder from its ambush 
broke, 


And openly ran wantoning over all 

The members of the terror-stricken man. 
But the cry, clamoring in him for escape 
To ease theanguish of his mortal fear, 
Felix found strength to modulate to this, 
In forced tones uttered, and with failing 
breath: 

‘“‘Go thy way this time, Paul; at season 
fit, 

Hereafter, I will call for thee again.” 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


IKANGLIK. 


BY Ss. G. 





W. BENJAMIN, 


IKANGLIK wasan Eskimo. Altho not a 
chief, he came of good family. His 
father had been a noted hunter of seals. 
His reputation had given Ikanglik a re- 
spectable standing in the community, 
and this, with the skill which the young 
Northman inherited, were practically a 
live capital which, if nursed by industry, 
would perhaps elevate him to a chieftain- 
ship. Butin addition to this, when the 
old man died he left his son a snug suit of 
sealskin made in the most approved man- 
ner and with an elaboration in the stitch- 
ing which only one who had unlimited 
resources of seul meat and furs could 
command. The suit had been worn but 
three years by the old gentleman.and was 
therefore good for at least a dozen more. 
A handsome kayak and a number of har- 
poons had also been inherited by 
Ikanglik; and, to crown the whole, asledge 
and team of dogs, excellently provided 
with a new harness, made the young man 
one of the wealthiest citizens between 
Upernavik and the Devil’s Thumb. He 
was indeed a bon parti; and every maiden 
for one hundred miles round was ready to 
help him enlarge his ice mansion in the 
hope of sharing it with him, 

Aniguit was the fair one who succeeded 
in ensnaring the handsome Ikanglik in 
the bonds of matrimony. The young 
couple settled down with every prospect 
of a prosperous wedded life. Both were 
ambitious; Aniguit had made up ber 
mind that she should not be content until 
her attractive husband was declared chief 
of the tribe ; and to this purpose she bent 
allher energies. His ambition was of a 
less practical character. He was not in- 
dolent, but was inclined to be a dreamers 
and to indulge in the hope that in some 
unlooked-for manner the good fortune he 
desired would come. His proud and hope- 
ful wife stimulated his ambition rather 
than his energy. Thus he became dis- 
contented and wasted precious hours in 
regretting and hoping for what, according 
to the normal order of things, could only 
come as the result of distinct and perse: 
vering effort. ° 

An incident which happened about this 
time confirmed Ikanglik in this habit of 
mind and had a controlling influence over 
his destiny. At an Eskimo settlement 
some miles away an American whaler was 
wrecked. Instead of abusing and robbing 
the unfortunate crew, the natives treated 
them kindly, feeding and sheltering them 
until, with the opening season, another ves- 
sel arrived which picked up the poor exiles 
and carried them home. They so warm- 
ly represented the kindness of the Eski- 
mos that the captain of the whaler offered 
a passage to one of them, who joyfully 
accepted the invitation, and in a few 
weeks entered, as it were, upon a new 
existence. Treated as a curiosity, and 
coming under the auspices of a distin- 
guished American named Barnard, he 
received considerable sums, with which 
he bought presents for his friends. The 
following season he was taken home, rich 
beyond the utmost dreams of an Eskimo 
fancy. He had also won, by the smatter- 
ing of English he had gained, the oppor- 
tunity of acting as interpreter for otuer 
ships frequenting that frozen region, a 
sinecure which proved a mine of wealth 
to one of his simple tastes. He had now 
become a being entitled to consideration 
among the Eskimos, and an object sutli- 
ciently exalted to be worthy of envy, 
which is an infallible test of success, altho 
a result not always appreciated by the 
envied. 

Ikanglik had heard of these events; he 
had on one occasion even talked with this 
distinguished fellow-country man and seen 
some of the rare objects he had brought 
home. He felt that there was now no 
further zest to life until he could attain 
the same wealth and position. By a proc- 
ess of reasoning not confined to the Es- 
kimos, he concluded that a like cause was 
essential to produce a similar effect, and 
to come across some shipwrecked crew 
became now the important purpose of his 
life. Robinson Crusoe’s yearnings for a 
companion were not greater than the anx- 





iety of this poor Eskimo to shelter a desti- 
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tute American. Vainly he scanned the 
horizon day after day for a sail, or for 
some hulk iying shattered under the lee 
of an iceberg. 

He neglected his hunting and fishing 
and gradually began to lose social posi- 
tion, his neighbors regarding him as an 
ill-starred adventurer, who preferred al- 
most future emolument to 
present and certain competence. Aniguit, 


impossible 


however, shared the aspirations of her 


husband; hopeful and ambitious, she 
encouraged him not to give over his pur- 
suit. 


regular occupation to chase the 


No ofiice seeker ever neglected his 
ignis 
fatuus of public honor more ardently 
than did poor Ikanglik the emoluments 
he expected to follow from an opportunity 
to pose as the good Samaritan, 

All things come to those who wait, is a 
maxim whose value has been perhaps 
overestimated. We notice those who suc- 
ceed, but we give no heed tothe many 
fail. However, in this case the 
proverb held good ; after he had almost 
became a byword to his neighbors, and 
had himself about given up hope, and had 
gone seriously to work to lay in a store of 
sealand walrus meat for the severe winter 
at hand, Ikanglik found the chance he had 
so long sought. 
her 
will not but chooses 
to show her power arbitrarily, lest man, 


who 


Fortune has a way of 


taking own time to bestow a fa- 


vor ; she be forced 
easily puffed up by his trifling successes, 
should forget his insignificant position in 
the universe. 

Returning home in the gloaming on his 
dog sledge, touching the ears of the lead- 
ers with his long lash, and thinking idly, 
ineanwhile, of the little papooses in his 
house of ice awaiting the supper he was 
to bring them, Ikauylik’s attention was 
arrested by a cry of distress proceeding 
from the edge of a floe. There was no 
mistaking the sound ; it was the voice of 
aman in peril, Moved by sympathy as 
well as by curiosity and self-interest, he 
turned the dogs in the direction of the 
cry, and soon discovered a sailor endeav- 
oring to ward off the attack of an infu- 
riated bear, which had already killed his 
companion. Lkanglik was by no means a 
coward, and he was stimulated now to re- 
doubied exertion by the prospect of secur- 
meat and of 
rescuing one who might prove to him 
the he had long sought for. 
Leaping from his and making 
the dogs fast, [kanglik rushed at the bear 
with uplifted javelin. Angrily diverted 
from its the shaggy monster 
turned, with open jaws, ou the agile Eski- 


ing both a supply of bear 


bonanza 
sledge 


Victim, 


mo, who quickly dodged the fierce onset 
of the brute, and, swift as lightning, drove 
Here was 
glory enough for one day for lkanglik, 
who, exultantly reflecting on the change 
in his fortunes, placed the carcass of the 
bear on the sledge, 


his javelin through its vitals, 


Bidding the sailor, 
who had been seriously wounded, to ac- 
company him as best he could, Ikanglik 
returned to the bosom of his family. 

Aniguit received her lord and master 
with joy. She was quick to perceive that 
an important Crisis in their lives had ar- 
rived. The stranger was cordially invited 
to enter. His wounds were dressed with 
grease from the bear. Ile was then com- 
fortably cushioned with a wealth of seal- 
skins. Ere long a smoking bear steak, 
cooked over the wick of the oil lamp, was 
placed before him, This was no time to 
be squeamish, and a sailor who had been 
brought up in the forecastle of a whaler 
would probably be less sensitive to the 
peculiar odors of an Eskimo’s ice hovel 
than one more delicately trained. He 
slept well that night within translucent 
walls, through which he could dimly dis- 
cern the brilliant Northern lights flashing 
across the zenith. 

As for Ikanglik and Aniguit, they 
scarcely slept for the gay visions that 
floated before them. A big new kayak 
for her and her children, a musket and 





ammunition for him, and perhaps a chief- 
tainship in the tribe and the right to pro- 
ceed annually to the Danish settlement at 
Upernavik and talk as one having authori- 
ty, were among the glorious possibilities, 
They both agreed that it was of the high- 
est importance to treat their guest with 


of Eskimo society ; for their fortune lay, 
as they thought,in the hollow of his palm. 
After afew days host and guest were 
on the best of terms and able to understand 
each other by signs and grunts. Ikanglik 
learned in this way that the sailor and his 
companion had escaped froma ship which 
had been nipped by the ice. The re- 
mainder of the crew had either gone down 
with the ship or taken to another boat 
and driftedouttosea. The host perceived 
that he had a total stranger on his hands 
for an indefinite period. The other Eski- 
mos derided him for his imprudent hos- 
pitality and advised him to put the 
strange white man out of the way before 
he should eat up all his seal meat or cajole 
the affections of Aniguit. 

But Ikanglik was firm in his purpose ; 
there was a wonderful amount of perti- 
nacity in the sturdy little savage. There- 
fore, in pursuance of the settled plan he 
had formed for rising in the world, he 
now devoted his time to watching for the 
appearance of another ship in the neigh- 
borhood. It was late in the cold season 
and he had not many months to wait ; 
with the summer, ships were sure to ap- 
pew. 

The calculations of Ikanglik were cor- 
rect. In June an exploring vessel arrived 
moving slowly up the bay and mooring to 
a berg near the Eskimo village. IJkanglik 
hastened alongside in his kayak and 1aade 
known that a white man was at the setvle- 
ment waiting to be taken off. A boat 
was sent ashore and the shipwrecked 
sailor went aboard. He was accompanied 
by Ikanglik who, before going, bade fare- 
well to Aniguit and their children, sup- 
posing that like the other Eskimos he 
would surely be offered passage to Amer- 
ica. Nosuch good luck was in store for 
him, however. The captain of the ship 
ordered some canned meats, some fish- 
hooks and lines, a knife and a few trink- 
ets to be given to Ikanglik after he had 
heard of his hospitality to the sailor, He 
also informed him that he should consider 
it his duty to lay a report of his noble 
conduct before the Government of the 
United States ; but instead of offering him 
a passage to that country he requested 
him in a decided tone to go ashore as the 
ship was ready to move on. 

It is needless to say that the promise of 
the captain made impression on 
Ikanglik, who understood as little about 
an honorable mention to Congress as he 
did about the differential calculus; on 
the contrary, he returned to his village 
with intense mortification. His neigh- 
bors winked at him out of the corners of 
their diminutive eyes, and even Aniguit 
looked as if she would never recover 
from the disappointment. 

Poor Ikanglik! he had rescued the 
stranger at the risk of his life, he had 
entertained and fattened him on the best 
seal meat in the polar regions, and now 
he had nothing to show for it but hope- 
less poverty. He was in danger of becom- 
ing a confirmed pessimist ; but, fortunate- 
ly, the poignancy of his disappointmeat 
produced its own reaction, and in a week 
he was more cheerful than he had been 
for along time. Rid of the uncertainty 
of hope, the worst, he thought, had now 
come ; he saw the futility of making long 
plans, and the great uncertainty of in- 
vesting in benevolence as a means of 
personal prolit. He was, in fact, now 
just where he had been at the time of his 
marriage, plus a little bitter experience. 

Aniguit recovered more slowly from 
this reversal of her hopes, in part because 
she was less able to find diversion away 
from home, because, also, as she was 
more with her neighbors than her hus- 
band, she was allowed less opportunity by 
those of her own sex to forget this severe 
rebuff to her hopes. They who had 
viewed her possible elevation with ill- 
concealed jealousy, now took a peculiar 
pleasure in reminding her that they had 
from the first perceived the mistake she 
had made, 


ho 


In the meantime the exploring ship 
was speeding on her way home; when 
she arrived her captain included in his 
report an account of the rescue of the 
sailor, and recommended that the atten- 





every civility known tothe upper circles 


tion of Congress be brought to the noble 


benevolence éxhibited by Ikanglik and 
Aniguit. Congress happened at this time 
to be in a gushing mood, the patriotism 
of the country being at white heat, owing 
to some unwonted vigor recently dis- 
played by the Department of State. After 
yielding in turn for years to outrages 
offered by various Continental powers, 
meekly accepting one invasion after an- 
other of our treaty rights, the Department 
had finally awakened to a sense of the 
fact that it was established for the pur- 
pose of protecting our international 
interests rather than as a stepping-stone 
to the Presidency. The result had been 
to electrify the country by a spasm of 
unexpected energy and spirit. One of 
our frigates had been sent under sealed 
orders to pepper the thatched village of a 
small island in the south seas, The set- 
tlement had been burned, several score of 
naked savages had been riddled with 
American bullets; and the gallantry 
shown by the Department and by our 
brave seamen had aroused a thrill which 
recalled the days of 1812, and kindled 
even the quiescent patriotism of a com- 
munity absorbed in ward politics or the 
worship of Mammon, 

Mr. Washington Siegel O’Brien, the dis- 
tinguished member from Oshkosh, seized 
this favorable moment for introducing a 
resolution in favor of the Eskimo Ikang- 
lik. The opportunity was auspicious, and 
would tell with his constituents, affording 
him at the same time occasion for giving 
expression to his opinion on foreign ques- 
tions. 

‘“*T hold in my hand a bill,” said he, 
rising to his full hight (having ten mil- 
lion of mining stock to back him); ‘at 
an hour when the country is thrilled by 
the heroism of our gallant sailors defend- 
ing the honor of the flag against the in- 
solence of barbarians, it is indeed a pleas- 
ure to call attention to an act of noble 
and unaffected generosity, of exalted hu- 
manity, exhibited in the frozen latitudes 
of the North. The islanders of the Pacific 
could not plead ignorance of the laws of 
civilization, for they had long enjoyed the 
benefit of missionaries’ teaching; they 
had learned the beneficent principles of 
the Gospel and the advantages of calico 
prints over banana leaves for the pur- 
poses of clothing. It was under the full 
light of the nineteenth century that they 
perpetrated the outrages which have been 
so justly and heroically avenged by our 
gallant navy, and, let me add, by the pa- 
triotic and far-sighted statesmanship of 
the Department of State. 

‘* But, Mr. Speaker, this benighted Eski- 
mo, Ikanglik, had no such advantages to 
guide his conscience when he extended to 
one of our shipwrecked mariners a self- 
sacrificing hospitality, that would shame 
the vaunted charity of our own enlightened 
country. Meager as were their sources of 
moral instruction, this untutored savage 
of the North and his ignorant partner dis- 
played toward one of our destitute coun- 
trymen a thoughtful, Christian kindness 
which we cannot afford to allow to pass 
unrewarded, Sir, the heart that is un. 
warmed by gratitude, the nation that fails 
to respond to deeds of disinterested be- 
nevolence, deserves to perish of dry rot. 

‘““Mr. Speaker, as Americans and as 
Christians, we must place ourselves on 
record as capable of appreciating the noble 
and the good in whatever quarter of the 
globe it be displayed. I therefore desire 
to move, sir, that a gold medal be struck, 
engraved with an appropriate design and 
legend, and forwarded by the earliest op- 

portunity, through the Department of 
State to the Eskimo, Ikanglik, accom- 
panied by an expression of the thanks of 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Several members, burning with patriot- 
ism and a keen appreciation of the effect 
on their constituents, sprang to their feet 
to second the motion, when the member 
from Connanicutt caught the Speaker's 
eye and moved as an amendment to the 
motion before the House that an Ameri- 
can gold, stem-winder, Canterbury watch 
be sent with the medal. 

The advantages to our manufacturing 
industries were so obvious and the value 
of a chronometer to an Eskimo hunter so 
clear that the bill was about to be passed, 








what would be the practical value of a med- 
al or a gold watch for an Esquimo, The 
member from Connanicutt arose and, cast- 
ing a frigid look upon the inquirer, observed 
with asperity that he understood from 
those who had explored the polar seas that 
the seals have stated periods for emerg- 
ing from the water and basking on the ice, 
It was then that the skilled hunte;y 
attacked them and thus obtained the 
means of subsistence offered him by a 
beneficent Providence. But it was not 
always easy for the natives so to time 
their movements as to reach the seals 
before they again took to the water ; and 
thus they often suffered intervals of posi- 
tive want. This difficulty the watch was 
intended to obviate. Then he cast a look 
of triumph toward his opponent. The 
success attending this experiment would 
undoubtedly be such as to lead also toa 
direct trade in American watches with 
the Eskimos. Altho hailing from a con- 
stituency opposed to the protection of our 
home industries—a look of sarcasm—it 
was hardly too much, perhaps, to hope 
that on the present occasion the honorable 
member from Osceola would not consider 
his principles compromised by favoring 
the bill now before the House. 

Having spoken the final sentences with 
a certain irony, the member from Con- 
nanicutt took his seat, and the measure 
was about to be put to the vote without 
further discussion, when the member 
from Buncombe caught the eye of the 
Speaker. He was a spare man, five feet 
ten in hight ; his eyes were a cold gray 

his thin hair and eyebrows were also gray, 
and the sparse side-whiskers that fringed 
his sallow jaw were a frosty white. One 
might judge the gentleman would hold 
his money bags closely. In Congress the 
honorable member was uniformly ranked 
with the opposition ; lacking the ability 
to originate measures, it was perhaps nat- 
ural he should show phenomenal perti- 
nacity in defeating them. 

* Mr. Speaker,” said the honorable mem- 
ber from Buncombe, swaying his long 
arm like a pump handle, ‘‘ this bill is preg- 
nant with mischief. It is the thin entering 
wedge of a deliberate scheme for a whole- 
sale attack on the United States Treasury. 
The duty I owe to my constituents forbids 
me to keep silence when a measure of 
such far-reaching possibilities is before 
the country. Sir, there is danger that it 
may be used as a precedent for more in- 
sidious measures calling for further and 
larger expenditures and increased taxa- 
tion. Justice to my noble constituents 
requires me to protest against useless 
squandering of the people’s money. Hard- 
working, laboring people ought to be re- 
lieved of the burdens placed upon them, 
and have a right to rejoice in a large sur- 
plus instead of seeing their dearly-bought 
savings flung thus lavishly to the winds !” 

His eloquent peroration was here inter- 
rupted by the voice of a young member, 
meekly inquiring if there were not al- 
ready a surplus of over one hundred mil- 
lions ¢ 

‘*‘One hundred millions! that is as 
nothing,” continued the member from 
Buncombe, ‘‘ when ore our 
overburdened wage-earners. Mr. Speaker, 
there ought to be five hundred millions 
waiting to be distributed to the people, 
by the people, for the people. Where, let 
me ask, have vast sums disappeared? 
Look at our army and navy service, 4 
titled aristocracy supported on fat salaries 
and perquisites, while our poor and 
honest voters die of famine. Look at our 
bloated diplomats and consuls rolling in 
wealth wrung from the scanty earnings 
of the honest sons of toil! They revel in 
a luxury aping the corruptservants of the 
effete monarchies of the Old World ; and, 
sir,” here his eyes glared and he leaned 
forward on his desk as if about to reveal 
a State secret, ‘I am told that some of 
them, instead of upholding the glory of 
the American eagle, trail it in the dust ; 
actually crawling into the presence of 

Asiatic despotism! Is it for such pur 
poses that the people of this great Repub- 
lic are taxed?” 

After such full discussion the bill waseD- 
acted, and it then became the duty of the 
Secretary of State to transmit the testimo- 
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be done in a tedious and circuitous way. 
The uncertainty of reaching him by means 
of whaling cruisers, together with the 
official character of the transaction, made 
it necessary to send it first to Denmark, 
which holdsa nominal sway over southern 
Greenland, and sends one or two ships 
annually to Upernavik with dispatches 
and supplies for the few colonists resid- 
ing in that hyperborean region. 

The medal, a beautiful piece of engraved 
gold, the size of a Spanish doubloon, but 
scarely so handsome, and the gold watch, 
a patent chronometer from the famous 
Canterbury works, were placed in an ele- 
gant mahogany box lined with crimson 
velvet, bound with burnished brass, and 
fastened with a combination Yale lock. 
Acopy of the Constitution of the United 
States bound in red morocco, and a fine 
Choctaw Bible, presented by the American 
Bible Society, were inclosed with this case ; 
last, but not least, was a letter from the 
President to the chief of the Eskimo tribe 
of Ikanglik in partibus barbarorum, If 
the subjects of the chief were few, the 
vast extent of his dominions entitled him 
to consideration as a sovereign. 

The Secretary of State sent with them a 
dispatch to the United States Minister 
near the Court of Denmark, of which we 
are permitted to publish a copy through 
the courtesy of the Department : 


1,912,000, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, April Ist, 18—. 
CASPER SUNDERLAND, Kaqg., Etc., Erc., ETc, 
COPENHAGEN. 

Sir: In my No. 1,912,000, | had occasion to 
allude to the passage by Congress of an act 
for presenting a testimonial to a certain 
Ikanglik, an Eskimo who had distinguished 
himself for kindness to an American sea- 
man. A copy of said act is herewith in- 
closed—1,912,000. The testimonial, which 
consists of a gold medal and a gold watch, 
in an appropriate case, are sent to your care 
by identical mail with this, together witha 
letter from the President in separate in- 
closure, and a copy each of the Constitution 
of the United States and of the Bible in 
Choctaw. 

You are instructed to place these objects 
in charge of His Excellency, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, with the request that he 
will kindly forward them to His Majesty’s 
agent at Upernavik at an early opportunity. 
You will at the same time take occasion to 
convey an expression of thanks from the 
Department for the courtesy to be asked 
and granted, and place in his hands a copy 
of the Act of Congress (1,912,000), of whicb 
a duplicate is herewith inclosed, You will 
also explain to His Excellency for the in- 
formation of the agent who is to present 
these gifts to Ikanglik, that the watch, be- 
ing manufactured at Canterbury, in the 
State of Connanicutt, any part of the works 
may be replaced as occasion may require by 
sending the number of a damaged part to 
the manufactory, where duplicates ure kept 
in stock. Iam, sir, 

Etc., Erc., Erc, 


In due season the testimonials for Ikang- 
lik reached Upernavik. They had been 
placed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the charge of the Minister of the In- 
terior, who in Denmark might also be 
styled Minister of the Exterior, since the 
dominions of the King of Denmark are 
widely scattered over the seas, only a 
fraction of them meriting the title of In- 
terior, He in turn forwarded them to 
Upernavik, It was several weeks after 
the arrival of the gifts in Greenland be- 
fore the agent found an opportunity to 
communicate with the tribe of Ikanglik. 
A party of Eskimos arrived at the agency, 
Consisting of a man and his family. The 
reception of gifts from the United States 
Government was an event of such im- 
portance, being of an official character, 
that the agent properly judged it inex- 
pedient to intrust the gifts to this Eskimo; 
but he promised him a reward if he would 
carry the news to the chief of the tribe 
and request him to come to Upernavik, 
bringing Ikanglik with him, 

_ To bea bearer of tidings, and such tid- 
ings, was enough for this estimable savage. 
It was not of the good fortune of Ikang- 
lik that he thought, but of the conse- 
quences that might fall to him as the 
herald of news and of the gifts which 
Ikanglik would undoubtedly bestow on 
him as a messenger of good fortune, Al- 








ready in his heated fancy he pictured 
Ikanglik elevated to the position of chief 
and making him one of his leading hench- 
men. Visions of unlimited seal meat and 
one or two additional wives floated before 
his mind’s eye. Never were his dogs 
lashed to so furious a pace as over hum- 
mock and field of ice he flew toward the 
village of Ikanglik three hundred miles 
away. 

The new moon, a faint horn of pure 
silver, hung in the orange glow of the 
western sky, when the sledge finally drew 
up before the door of Ikanglik, who was 
standing there gazing out over the wintry 
landscape, which reminded him that no 
time was to be lost in laying by a store of 
provisions against coming want. Resting 
on his harpoon, he was vaguely musing 
in a sort of barbarian way over the prob- 
lems of existence, and hesitating to enter 
the ice hut, whence the shrill voice of his 
wife and the cries of his children informed 
him that all was not serene under the 
family roof, 

The grating sound of the approaching 
sledge and the yelps of the team 
of dogs aroused him from a half-cynical 
reverie, and his curiosity reached a crisis 
when the sledge stopped directly before 
him. But when he was told that presents 
had arrived for him from the great Gov- 
ernment beyond the sea, he leaped from 
the depths of despondency to the pinna- 
cles of exultation. At first transfixed by 
the news he soon recovered himself, and 
dived into the hut to share the good news 
with Aniguit, while the messenger hurried 
on his official errand to the chief of the 
tribe. 

When Aniguit fairly understood that 
good fortune had come to her lord and 
master, she forgot all the secret re- 
proaches of her heart, and falling ou his 
neck called him her good Ikanglik, her 
brave husband, who deserved all the fair 
fortune which had at last crowned him. 
Human nature is much the same the 
worldover. As for Ikanglik, having shed 
a few natural tears of joy, which eased 
the reaction caused by such a sudden and 
unexpected turn in his fortunes, he pro- 
ceeded, in obedience to a truly masculine 
impulse, to seek for a physical stimulus. 
In the absence of anything better, he re- 
sorted to the Eskimo method of stuffing 
himself with half-cooked seal meat and 
blubber, which having done, the entire 
faiuily dropped off to the land of dreams. 

How long they might have slept we 
know not, if they had not been awakened 
by the chief and the entire village rapping 
on the ice walls, summoning Ikanglik to 
come forth. With many a yawn he crept 
into the open air; but all drowsiness for- 
sook him when he perceived the unwonted 
respect exhibited as he drew himself out 
of the hut. All stood back to make room 
for him, while the chief stepped forward 
and saluted him with a dignity that 
seemed to place him, for the time at least, 
on an equal footing. With stupefaction 
Ikanglik heard the chief say to him: 
‘* Brother Ikanglik, at last the Great Spir- 
it has pronounced in your favor. Some 
of our people have misunderstood your 
aims and high talents. But what can you 
expect? It takes a great man to find a 
great man. Lalone foresaw your future. 
Iam glad that it falls to my lot now to 
congratulate you for a success I have 
always predicted.” And then, with a 
lofty air of patronage, as if formally wel- 
coming Ikanglik to the same plane on 
which he moved, the chief, with the state- 
liness lent by a new suit of bearskin, drew 
him aside, and in a confidential tone con- 
tinued: ‘‘My daughter Faranguit, she 
who knows so weil how to row a woman’s 
kayak, has for these months past felt a 
tender sentiment for you. Iam ashamed 
to say that I discouraged her because I 
wished to see your success assured. But 
why should the matter be delayed any 
longer? As my son-in-law I shall be proud 
of you, Ikanglik: our families will hold 
the chieftainship, and you shall be my 
successor.” 

“But Aniguit?’ asked Ikanglik, in a 
dubious tone. 

“Quite right, you do not need to aban- 
don her; she is a worthy woman; but 
your new honors suggest a larger estab- 
lishment, I will build you a fine house of 





ice near the one you now occupy for my 
daughter, and by this double marriage do 
you not see how your influence will be in- 
creased ?” 

Ikanglik made no reply; he was fast 
yielding to the seductions of success. 

“And now,” said the chief, ‘it is 
proper, in view of the generous interest 
which all our people take in your honors 
and the disinterested way in which they 
have identified themselves with your ele- 
vation, that you should exhibit your 
appreciation in some handsome manner 
such as would best meet their tastes. 
You have two seals in your hut; I will 
gladly contribute quarter of a seal or the 
haunch of a bear and between us we can 
give them a feast.” 

This view of the case somewhat stag- 
gered Ikanglik, for his resources had run 
quite low, and he had as yet only the 
vaguest notion of the value of the presents 
and honors awaiting him at Upernavik ; 
but there was no way clear for escaping 
from paying the tribute expected from 
anticipated power, and soon the entire 
village had abandoned itself to the dissi- 
pations of gluttony. 

On the following day the chief, with 
Ikanglik, started for Upernavik. The 
village, to the number of seventy-nine 
souls, accompanied them to the agency. 
The agent put on his official coat and cap 
for the occasion, exhibiting a formidable 
display of gold cord. The colors of Den- 
mark proudly floated from the flagstaff 
before his house. The agent conveyed the 
gifts to lkanglik in the presence of the 
chief ; to the latter he handed the letter 
of the President, adding a free translation 
of that document suited to the intelligence 
of the Eskimo ruler, That dignitary 
replied in a haughty manner,with a diplo- 
matic grunt, which might be taken to 
mean anything. 

To explain the significance of the testi- 
inonials to Ikanglik was an affair of more 
difficulty. The copy of the Constitution 
and of the Holy Scriptures in Choctaw 
did not arouse any startling enthusiasm. 
One of the bystanders suggested that the 
covers might be cut up into pretty decora- 
tions for dog collars, another individual 
hinted that the leaves would prove useful 
for fuel; but in general these important 
wopks met with a cool reception, affording 
an added illustration of the indifference 
of the world at large to its masterpieces 
of wisdom, 

The medal being brightly burnished, 
attracted more interest, which the agent 
took care to foster by explaining that it 
was an omen of success, a charm which 
Ikanglik should always carry hung to his 
neck. to bring good luck. The watch 
aroused a genuine curiosity and wonder 
akin to awe; the ticking suggested a 
living creature. Nor was the interest 
diminished when the agent explained its 
purpose. ‘* At this season, which is not 
yet full winter,” said he, ‘* while the sun 
comes out every day, you cun tell at the 
hour when your shadow is short that the 
time has come to goafter the seals; but 
during the long winter it is more difficult. 
But now with this ticking machine, you 
will see that when these points are on 
this figure, then you can take your har- 
poon and go to the ice fields, where the 
seals and the walrus feed their young— 
see?” 

{kanglik nodded a dubious assent, and 
looked alternately wise and sheepish, The 
Yale lock gave him more real satisfaction 
than any other object connected with the 
testimonials; the velvet-lined box also 
aroused the unstinted admiration of the 
women, of whom several were prepared 
to marry Ikanglik out of hand if he 
would throw this handsome case into the 
bargain. 

On the whole the impression produced 
by the ceremony was great, and Ikanglik 
arose in the estimation of the entire tribe 
as a man of much consequence. The 
chief now bestowed his daughter on this 
lucky recipient of honor, claiming thé 
velvet-lined box in return. As Aniguit 
was ill-satisfied with this arrangement, 
and Ikanglik foresaw a doubling of his 
expenses, he would have preferred to de- 
fer the second marriage until, by aid 
of the watch, he had laid in a store of 
provisions sufficient to maintain both es- 





tablishments for the winter. But the 
chief was equally anxious to gain the ad- 
vantage atonce of making the watch com- 
mon property for both families, if, indeed, 
it had the magical power attributed to it. 

Ikanglik, therefore, found himself in a 
few days with two households on his 
hands, and the long winter hastening on 
apace. Thus far this se*med the only 
practical result of his pursuit after honor 
and power. The public jealously watched 
his further movements, hoping for advan. 
tages if he succeeded, and prepared to 
vilify him if depressed by the obstacles 
that thickened around his path, In the 
main his position was not an enviable 
one; to recede was fatal to his social 
standing, while not to do so involved him 
more and more. 

Ikanglik constantly wore the medal, 
and for some time he faithfully went to 
the haunts of the seal at the same hour ; 
but somehow his catch of game was less 
than ever before, while the demands made 
on his resources were greatly increased. 
The clamors of his family gathered force 
as their hunger grew more unappeasable. 
The watch which he had made such sacri- 
fices to win and which when won added so 
greatly to his miseries, finally broke down, 
being affected by magnetic changes. His 
dog completed the wreck by trying to 
chew it in a moment of fierce hunger. 

The neighbors began to sneer contempt- 
uously. Ikanglik became more and more 
absorbed in the agonizing pursuit of food 
for his hungry families. Faranguit, his 
new wife, left bis hut finally with an 
Eskimo who bore a grudge against [kang- 
hk for not properly recognizing him in 
his hour of triumph. In his despair the 
deposed hero of a day sought the quarters 
of the chief, his futher-in-law, to implore 
for aid, to tide him over this period of 
adversity. -But the manner of that bar- 
barian dignitary had greatly changed. 
He was now haughty and reserved. Good 
fortune had always followed him, and he 
was therefore inclined to consider lack of 
it in others as little better than a crime. 
He spoke coldly to Ikanglik, saying: 
> not see that under the circum- 
stances you have any special claim on 
me, I have my own family to look after, 
and you must look after yours.” 

* But,” gasped Ikanglik, ‘‘ your affairs 
must be prospering sufliciently to allow 
you to advance me at least one seal to 
keep my family alive until I can catch 
something for food for them and myself. 
All 1 want is this chance. Cannot you in 
charity’s sake loan me half a seal for two 
weeks ?” 

**What security can you offer me, 
young man? You course, I 
must look after my own property.” 

‘*T can put up one of my harpoons, the 
one with a carved handle,” replied Ikang- 
lik, feebly. 

‘What! One harpoon for a whole 
seal! Impossible! You should not have 
allowed yourself to get into this condi- 
tion.” 

‘‘ But I need the other one in order to 
kill seals,” groaned Ikanglik. 

“Tam doing this purely as an accom- 
modation to you,” said this estimable rel- 
ative. ‘‘I make nothing out of it; in- 
deed, it is extremely inconvenient for me, 
and I consent to do it only as a personal 
favor to you. Place in my hands both 
your harpoons and your kayak, and I will 
advance you one-third of a seal. When 
you return me a piece of meat of the 
same quality, but twice the quantity, as a 
proper interest on my loan, you shail have 
your property again.” 

‘*But how can 1 support my family 
without my boat and weapons?” 

“That's your own lookout. But you 
cannot expect me to take such risks with- 
out properly securing myself. Indeed, I 
ought not to do it at all.” 

There seemed no alternative. Ikanglik 
thought of his loved ones and their press- 
ing needs, and found himself obliged to 
succumb to the vise-like pressure of the 
fierce-eyed before him. He 


do 


know, of 


necessity 


brought his kayak and harpoons to the 
chief and received in return the small 
third of a small seal. 

Nor was it long before the wolf was 
again yelping at hisdoor. Without kayak 
or harpoons, he scoured the bays and ice 
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fields in vain for the barest subsistence. 
After a day of terrible horror, able neither 
to borrow food nor weapons from his 
neighbors nor to obtain any game by the 
most arduous pursuit, he turned his steps 
in despair toward his humble home, only 
to find his faithful Aniguit dying of cold 
and hunger. She had clung to him when 
avery one else had deserted him, and now 
when he most needed her she, too, was 
going from him. No reproach had ever 
been in her eyes for him, and now her last 
word was an effort to comfort him. 
Ikanglik hewed out a grave in the ice 
for his family and bore them thither on 
the sledge. Over them he heaped snow 
and ice to protect them from the foxes 
and the bears, while the half-famished 
dogs set up a long how! of sympathy that 
rang far over the wastes of snow. 
His hut 
was desolate, and there was no one in the 
wide world to whom he could turn for 
succor or sympathy; for his day was past. 
He was but an ignorant, unsophisticated 


Whither now should he go? 


savage; but he possessed, in however 
nebulous a state, a soul, which, having 
but its glimmer of light had unwittingly 
erred, and, like the billions of souls that 
have also lived and erred, he must also 
suffer. 

Becoming more feeble, more exhausted 
with mental anguish, as the pangs of 
hunger increased, Ikanglik wandered to 
the edge of a dark pool et the foot of a 
Silence reigned over the vast 
The stars shone with 
extraordinary beauty in the firmament, 


great berg. 
wasteland of snow, 


and the crimson flush of the Northern 
lights gleamed fitfully. Amid this ra- 
diantly cold splendor Ikangiik passed 


silently into his last slumber. 

The horned moon in the fourth quarter 
cast its pale light ou the dead man as a 
belated hunter passing by saw a white 


glint of light on the ice like a spark. On 
approaching he discovered it to be the 
gold medal over the stilled heart of 
Ikanglik. 
NEW briguion, N.Y, 
- —___—— a ————_$_—___ - 
DAY AND NIGHT. 
BY LOUISA H. BRUCE, 


Day is the Father stern, who says to his 
children, “Up! 
Up and be doing with might the work 
that has to be done, 
There must be food, ye know, in the plate 
aud drink in the cup, 
Stir, yeslugyards, and haste, for even the 
weary must run ; 
Ketch and carry and build and reap and 
brew and bake, 
Yill every muscle and sinew and bone in 
your bodies shall ache. 
No use to ery for rest from your labors, for 
vain is the plea— 
| know what is best for you all, there shall 
none of you idlers be.” 


Night is the tender Mother who calls the 
children home, 
Calls them in from theirlabor, calls them 
in to their rest ; 
Folds her arms about them, as weary and 
sad they come, 
Pillows their aching heads on her soft 
maternal breast, 
Lets them weep a littie if the 
been too hard, 
Whispers a word 
work's reward, 
Tells them the wonderful fairy tales which 
we call dreams, 
Spreads her mantle of sleep to ward off the 
first day-beams. 


work has 


ot comfort about the 


NEWPORT News, Va. 
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THE STORY OF JIM CROW. 
BY THE REV. AUSTIN M, COURTENAY. 


If was on a farm in Southern Maryland 
—in one of the tide-water counties—and 


in an ecstatic enthusiasm over every triv- 
ial incident. This was manifest as he 
stood panting and glowing with excite- 
ment, on the top step of the porch, before 
the dainty little maiden, who sat sewing 
in the shade of the clematis vines. 

It was a strange contrast. She, with 
brown eyes, and auburn hair, and creamy 
complexion, was an exquisite study in 
ivory and gold. He, with coarse features, 
and shaggy hair, was «a rudely modeled 
figure in ebony. 

‘*Look wha’ I done got, Miss Flor’y,” 
he said ; ‘* I fotched ‘im ter yo’, cause I 
knowed yo'd like ter see ’im.” And he 
held forth a shapeless old wool hat, in the 
depths of which was an unfledged bird- 
ling, all callow ugliness and gaping 
mouth, 

‘““Why, Jo Ab, what is it? You didn’t 
rob the nest, did you?” said the girl, 
‘*No’m, ’deed; Miss, 1 never took ‘im 
from nowheres. Unc’ Josh, he cut down 
a big poplar out’'n the woods, an’ there 
wuz a crow’s nes’ up’n the top; an’ when 
it cum down, ker blap, this’n done fell 
out, an’ I cotch ‘im up, an’ runned up ter 
the big house, a-tote’n it rale easy, fer ter 
gin “im to yo’.” 

‘Ye es, Jo-Ab, U'm very much obliged 
to you ;’ and the kind-hearted girl took 
the grewsome creature in her apron, 
rather than grieve the witless child. She 
carried it into the house as Jo-Ab shot 
down the lane, hopping on one foot, 
chuckling, and swinging his old hat. with 
delight. 

‘*Ma, what shall I do with this pitiful 
little abomination 7” she said, ruefully. 

“Why, Florrie, I expect it will die ; but 
you can’t throw it out; that would be 
cruel, So you'll have to raise it, or try at 
any rate,” 

So Jim Crow became a member of the 
household, He was wrapped in a nice 
warm nest of cotton, inthe corner of a big 
mocking-bird cage, placed on the wide sill 
of a sunny garret window. He was duly 
fed with “dough,” like the 
hundreds of little chickens and ducks and 
geese and turkeys and guineas, which at 
that time claimed so much ** Ma’s” 
time, from morning to night. And he 
throve amazingly. Before long he was 
treated to a dainty worm, or a little 
chopped raw meat, or a hard-boiled egg. 
And in a few weeks glossy black plumage 
covered him all over, except the yellow 
legs and cute little beak, and the eyes 
that twinkled as bright as stars. 

By this time he was the pet of the 
household, altho he never wavered in his 
loyalty to Miss Florrie, whose care he re- 
paid with supreme devotion, Often he 
would fly to her shoulder, nestling up to 
her rosy ear, or leap to her lap and peck, 
peck at her book, until she took him up 
to her bosom and stroked his feathers. 

As he grew up, all the mischief loving 
qualities of his race began to appear: and 
I am sorry tosay that he became a perfect 
pest, but a bit of a rogue as well. He 
would watch his chance patiently, by 
the hour, until he could, unobserved, steal 
some small article—a thimble, a spool, a 
key, or a pen—which he stealthily con- 
veyed to one of his many hiding places. 
When these were discovered, one by one-- 
under the eaves in the garret, in a knot- 
hole of the great oak tree, in the pocket 
of Grandpa’s nnused overcoat—he would 
testify his displeasure by sulking with an 
aggrieved and preoccupied air, until he 
had selected another place of ‘ safe-de- 
posit,” when his high spirits would as- 
sert themselves at once. Then he would 
fall to work gathering another fortune as 
actively and acquisitively as the veriest 
monopolist, 


cornmeal 


of 


But he was not always engaged in busi- 
ness; he was fond of sport as well. He 





late in the golden afternoon of a spring 
day, that Jo-Ab (colloquial for Josephus 
Absalom) might have been seen running 
at top speed across the lawn toward the 
old, hip-roofed, colonial house of ‘*Mas’r” 
Colonei Tum Hardesty. 

He was *‘ black but comely”; an urchin 
of impetuous energy and hilarity, who 
had not as yet felt the yoke of servitude. 
In spirit and life he was free to the verge 
of lawlessness, for he had neither to work 
with the blacks nor to study with the 
whites; and so his vitality found vent 


| agreeably varied his cares of accumula- 

tion by anmusement. 
| Sometimes he would enjoy a ride, by 
| lighting gently onthe back of a horse, 
| loose in the pasture, and, seizing the mane 
| with his beak, and spreading his wings 
| fora balance, he would caw with delight, 
as the frightened steed galloped furi- 
ously around the tield. Another favorite 
device was to perch on the fence, as de- 
mure as a deaconness, waiting until one of 
the dogs should settle down, in the shade 
of the house, for a nice long nap, Some- 


times he would wait until the whole con- 
tingent of dogdom assembled—Bose, the 
Chesapeake Bay retreiver, and Rob, the 
collie, and Jack, the setter, and Youknow, 
Miss Florrie’s own special tcrrier, and all 
the puppies. Then he would cautiously 
alight near by, hop closer and closer, 
twisting his head from side to side as he 
queried if their slumbers were sound, and 
at last inflict a vehement blow with his 
bill, instantly rising, fluttering, floating, 
scaring and performing all manner of 
aerial gymnastics in his delight. Before 
long he would choose another victim, 
until the poor brutes, one by one, would 
rise with a yelp, and slink under the 
porch out of his reach. All but old Bose, 
whose hide and hair was thick ; he would 
twitch his ears, and blink his sleepy old 
eyes, as much asto say, ‘The flies bite 
sharply to-day.” Jim would tap him twoor 
three times, and then draw off to study the 
probiem. It manifestly vexed and per- 
plexed him that he could not disturb old 
Boze, At last hefound the solution. No 
doubt he would have shouted ‘‘ Eureka !” 
had he been able to speak Greek. He did 
wiser, if action is better than eloquence ; 
for he stole a large pin from Miss Florrie’s 
workbasket, who, suspecting mischief, 
watched him, and graspingit firmly in 
his beak plunged it savagely in poor 
Bose’s face. As the veteran sprang up with 
a deep mouthed howl of dismay, Mr. Jim 
flew to a treetop, and chuckled and cawed 
for an hour. 

Occasionally it happened for days to- 
gether that he behaved with charming 
propriety. He would sit on Florrie’s 
shoulder in serene meditation. He would 
perch in the window, during meals, and 
never once show himself greedy. Once 
in a while he would discretely join in the 
conversation with a ‘*Caw,” the one 
word of his vocabulary, which yet ex- 
pressed a variety of meanings. But alas! 
in such intervals he was ‘ righteous over- 
much.” He took his doses of piety so 
strony that reaction invaribly followed 
And always, when the family conclave 
was ready to vote him canonization for 
saintliness, he would fall from grace into 
abysses of natural depravity. Until, at 
last, they learned to suspect these periods 
of holy calm as precursors of tempest, and 
wondered what new form of original sin 
Jim was about to reveal. 

One bright spring day he accompanied 
the gardener, with the gravest interest in 
his proceedings. That functionary was the 
venerable ‘‘ Uncle Jerry.” He eyed Jim 
with suspicion, grumbling: ‘* Wat dat 
crow want out hyer in de gyardin? He's 
a-followin’ me around like an oberseer ‘er 
peekin’ ‘an ‘er peerin’. I b’lieve de 
Debbil’s in ’im ennyways. He's up to 
sum of his probussne3s an’ mischievous- 
nes3 sho’ an’ certin,” 

But presently the old man forgot Jim in 
the labor of ‘‘settin’ tomats”; for he ex- 
pended much labor in placing each plant 
just right according toa method of his 
own. Now Jim curiously observed the 
operation, and then hopped aloag after 
Uncle Jerry, plucked up every plant, and 
laid it down carefully on its ‘‘ hill,” so 
that when the old man arose at the end of 
a long row, straightened his stiffened 
back, mumbled, ** Well dat’s done, bress 
de Lawd !” gnd turned with complacency 
to scrutinize his work—a _ hasty stone 
came near ending the crow’s career, and 
Uncle Jerry’s observations were altogether 
unbecoming a class-leader. 

A singular trait was his fondness, by 
fits and starts, for roving. Once in a while 
he would accompany *‘‘ Mars’ Tom” on 
his weekly jaunts to the county town. 
Jim never consented to ride in the buggy, 
altho urgently invited. He would flit 
along the fence-rows sometimes ahead, 
and halting on a treetop for ‘‘ Dolly” and 
the Master to catch up; and other times 
behind, presently flying swifty by in mi- 
air. But as soon as the steeples of town 
rose in sight, he’d turn with a farewell! 
**Caw-caw” and fly straight away home. 

The ungrateful fellow always cherished 
an inappeasable enmity to poor Jo-Ab, his 
earliest friend. To him the crow was an 
exquisite mystery of terror and delight. 


were the 





He fairly reveled in Jim’s antics, for these 
unapproachable accomplish- 


than half believed in Jim’s uncanny alli_ 
ance with “ sperits.” He would grin and 
guffaw at Jim’s pranks, even while his 
eyes watched them with a sort of serious 
apprehension. And whenthe crow would 
alight softly, as he was sure todo at every 
chance, on the boy's head, clinch hig 
claws in the crinkly hair, and chatter 
clamorously, poor Jo-Ab’s fright was piti- 
ful in its reality, altho so ludicrously 
visionary. He did not dare touch the 
bird for fear of his beak, to say nothing of 
vague and awful dread of his ‘ devil- 
ment.” So be would stand and shiver 
until rescued. Atlast he hit on the ex- 
pedient of wearing his hat all the time, so 
that he was never seen bareheaded, early 
or late. And his whimsical habit origi- 
nated a farm proverb for constancy--i, v., 
‘** As sho’ as Jo-ab’s done got on his hat.” 
He consorted casually with the wild 
crows, tho he seemed to despise them ag 
a lower order of society. He might be seen 
scolding them, and even thrashing some 
unlucky object of hisire, when, strange to 
say, the rest never made common cause 
against him, It was his delight to ac- 
company Addie—the hobbledehoy of the 
family—on his gunning expeditions, when 
Jim would eagerly catch up the dead and 
crippled birds, often allowing his preda- 
tory instincts to prevail, when no call or 
whistle could bring him *‘ to heel.” Gen- 
erally, however, he would fetch the birds 
as surely asa retriever, But his supreme 
ecstasy, in hunting, was to entice a flock 
of crows within gunshot, and then fly 
straight up out of danger, while Addie 
slaughtered them, 

Poor old Jim! the worst of his habits 
once met its reward, He then learned 
enough moral philosophy to understand 
that vice and misery are cause and effect, 
But, wiser than men, he ever after 
eschewed the sin that drew down pains and 
penalties on his head. He was in the habit 
of seizing a little chick or duckling, de- 
spite the frantic expostulations of its anx- 
ious mamma,and bearing it to the gatepost, 
where he deliberately plucked off its head, 
feasted on its dainty flesh, and flung down 
its bones, with malicious sauciness, upon 
the poor hen below. At last he met his 
Nemesis, in the shape of a vigorous old 
** Dominick” brood he made 
araid. She flew at him, pecked him, beat 
him, and generally mauled him, until, 
when rescued, poor Jim was well-nigh 
dead, with a broken wing and leg. He 
lay in Miss Fiorrie’s lap, feebly cawing, 
while the injured members were bandaged, 
being mollified with tears and counter- 
irritated with reproaches. But no sooner 
was he placed in his garret window than 
he began to tear away the splints and 
wrappings. It was impossible to keep 
them in place. So Jim, relying on the 
vis nature, sulked in his 
nest for a week, and then came stumping 
down thestairs one morning, aad appeared 
in the dining room as brisk as ever; but 
oh! what a sorry sight. His feathers 
were crumpled, rusty and broken. One 
eye was gone, one wing hung down out 
of place, and one leg stood out as suff as 
“Uncle Toby’s,” but at right angles from 
his body, He was greeted with a chorus 
of *Oh’s!” and “ Ah’s!” as Florrie gath- 
ered him upin her bosom, and Joho, the 
collegian, home for vacation, quoted from 
the ** Jackdaw of Rheims”: 


on whose 


medicatria 


* No longer gay, 
As on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong 
way ; 

His pinions drooped—he hardly could stand 
His head was as ba!d as the parm of your hand; 

His eye was so dim 

So wasted each limb, 
heedless of grammar, they all eried 


a49 


That, 

*That’s him. 
Tam glad to chronicle that Jim, from that 
hour, was a new bird; at least he was 
permanently cured of avacide. He never 
touched a tender chick, however tempt 
ing; and as for old hens, he'd scream 
with fear at the sight of one. 

But while subdued, and evidently up- 
dergoing ‘‘progressive sanctification 
there remained enough of the old Adam 
of crow nature to preserve him from con- 
ventionalism. He was good, but not 
goody-goody; tho pious, he was still 
spicily pleasant. 
delight of all 








ments of a kindred spirit; but he more 


He lived for years the 
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beholders, until one awful day, when a 
strange boy of the city, sauntering up 
the lane from a neighboring farm, to go 
‘‘a-gunning” with Addie, misunderstood 
Jim’s cordial approaches to acquaintance, 
shot, and, for a wonder, hit him. 

Ile died without pain, and his poor little 
body was buried, with many lamenta- 
tions, in the garden, under the lilac 
bushes. Even Uncle Jerry, who acted 
as sexton, paid his tribute to departed 
worth, when he said: ‘Pore ole Jim. 
I’se sorry he’s done gone. He warn’t all 
Crow, nohow. There must ’er bin sum 
kine ‘er sperit in ’im sho’ an’ certain.” He 
no longer called that animated essence 
‘«de Debbil.” What was it? Was that 
alert, vital, vivacivuus creature only the 
product of ‘*the correlation of vital and 
physical forces?” Was it reasonable? 
Was it immortal? 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreseed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


0 O * * O O 
Oo OO * * 0 O 
0 0 * * OO 


0 0 * * 0 0 
Across: 1, Small boys; 2, gay (musical) ; 
3, the feeofa nobleman; 4, not often. 
The double acrostic, a happy age. 
CENTRAL ACROSTICS, 


A00* 000 Hooxooo 
Boo*«000 loo*xooo 
Coo0#000 JS00*000 
Doo*x*000 Koo0*x000 
Ko0o*000 Loo*x«00o0 
Foox«000 Moox*oo0v0 
G00* 0080 NoOoO*000 


Roox*x000 
So0o0*«000 
Too0o*000 
Uoorto000 


Woo0+#000 
Xo00* 000 
Yoo*ooo 
LZO0* 000 

1, To make shorter; 2, a woolen cover: 3, 
satisfaction ; 4, one who degrades ; 5, gain- 
ing by labor; 6, spot on the skin; 7, ofa 
particular color. 

1, Stations for ships; 2, gives informa- 
tion; 3, forjurymen; 4, partof a lock; 5, 
concise in style; 6, buildings in stone or 
brick ; 7, necessary. 

1, Games iu Greece; 2, proud of their 
learning ; 8, left; 5, forms; 5, griefs; 6, 
lifted high; 7, nothing embellished. 

1, Distant; 2, small motion of water ; 3, a 
disease of the hair; 4, certain plants; 5, a 
mineral, 

lhe acrostics: Progressive life. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

lam composed of 76 letters. 

My 19, 36, 61, 58,49, 34, 3, 54, 47, 4, 8, 73, 68, is 
4a geometrical figure, 

My 33, 7, 3%, 62, 4, 41, 31, 11, is a long line 
of ancestors, 

My 22, 20, 37, 62, 58, 18, 56, 75, 62, 73, 66, 26, 
Isa public building in which one does not 
Want a situation, 

My 44, 10, 20, 74, 36, 23, 38, is a precious 
gem. 

My 24, 48, 62, 69, 53, 59, 2, is an inscription 
on a monument. 

My 35, 63, 45, 62, 40, 12, 73, 4, 71, is a close 
watch upon one’s actions. 

My 1, 17, 60, 8, 10, 67, G8, 50, 16, 46, 74, is an 
Instrument much used to test the tem pera- 
ture, 

My 6, 72.8, 25, 20, 9, 36, isa low and flow- 
ering annual, 

My 65, 14, 5,55, 62, 51,43, is the opposite of 
Wise, 

My 30, 57, 15, 36, 27, 21, is a vegetable. 

My 15, 32, 57, 42, is a part of the body. 

My 28, 20, 53, 23, 1, 52, is soundness of 
body. 

My 39, 62, 51, 70, is important to many on 
4 certain day of the week. 

My 64, 7, 73, 42, 76, is a place overgrown 
with shrubs. 





For Dyspepsia 
Use"Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me , says: “I have 
used itiin my practice during the last few years, 
and can, with all candor, say that in cases of 
dyspepsia brought about through abuse of the 
Stomach by use of an improper diet, I have 
failed to find any remedy that would remove 
the trouble so quickly or prove so grateful to the 


stomach or patient. I consider it a boon to suf- 
fering humanity.” 


My whole is a quotation from Lincoln’s 
speech at the dedication of the cemetery at 
Gettysburg. E. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 31st. 
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“WHAT delicious mince pies you have, 
Mrs. Nuvvo! I’d liketo see your receipt,” 
said the guest. ‘‘ They aren’t paid for yet,” 
said Mrs. Nuvvo, meekly.—Judye. 


...-There is a tribe in Central Africa 
among whom speakers in public debates are 
required to stand on one leg while speaking, 
and to speak only as long as they can so 
stand.—The Philadelphia Press. 


....“*Captain, will yeu kindly tell me 
what time it is ”’’ asked Jonesby from the 
cabin of his yacht. ‘Six bells, sir,” re- 
turned the captain. ‘Oh, not bells!” said 
Jonesby, “What time is it on shore ?”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


....A publisher “out West” who sends 
his paper to ‘‘time subscribers”? sends a 
billeach year. When a second bill is sent 
and there is no response, ke takes it for 
granted that the subscriber is dead, and 
publishes an ‘obituary notice ’’ in his col- 
umns.—LHechange, 


....Doctor: “Why, Sageman, I’m aston- 
ished to see you looking so well. What have 
you been doing with yourself ?” Sageman: 
“Oh, nothing more than passing a quiet two 
weeks in the country.”’ Doctor: “Don’tsay! 
You must have gone to some place where the 
sanitary conditions are remarkably favor- 
able.’ Sageman: ‘They are: there is no 
doctor within thirty miles of the town.” 
Boston Courier. 

...»Was It an Krror ’—Whoever dips in 
Mr. Wheatley’s little volume on ‘ Literary 
Blunders,” will probably become suspicious 
that printers are often waggish in their 
blunders. Fancy a reporter being made to 
say, apropos of a cow getting on the line in 
the way of an express, that the engine- 
driver “put on full steam, dashed up 
against the cow, and literally cut it into 
calwes.”’—Printer’s Ink. 


....Oneof the most distinguished states- 
men ip Congress, from Kentucky, was some 
time ago speaking of what Representative 
McCreary of that State said after his return 
from the Brussels Monetary Conference. 
Mr. McCreary had remarked that one great 
advantage of the conference was found in 
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measure 
“ your Pearl- 
a ine? 
Well, 

that 
helps us, but it’s lucky for you 
that an overdose of Pearline 
does no harm. It’s” only 
extravagance. Beware of a 
dose of the imitations. You 
can yet just as good work 
with enough Pearline as with 
too much. Use it as it ought 
to be used, and don’t waste 
it, and you can’t think that it’s 


‘ 
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expensive. To get the best 
results from Pearline, use 
it just as directed. You'll save 
more of everything than with 
anything else. If your grocer 
sends you an imitation, return 
it, please. 3a 
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As the result of my tests, I find the a 
; ROYAL BAKING POWDER superior to all 9 
‘ the others in every respect. It is entirely |@, 
free from all adulteration and unwhole-  |2 

E ° ° ° ° . ° - pe ¢ 
some impurity, and in baking it gives off : 
: a greater volume of leavening gas than — [@ 
any other powder. /¢ zs therefore not only 5 

the purest, but also the strongest powder  \@, 

with which Tam acquainted. e 
WALTER 5S. HAINES, M. D., ©, 

Prof. of Chemistry, Rush Medical College, 5 

Consulting Chemist, Chicago Board of Health. (ay 

>, 
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All other baking powders are shown (|5. 

: : 'Q 

by analysis to contain alum, 5, 

lime or ammonia. © 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. o 
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the exchange of opinions, whereupon this 
statesman said that in that case America 
had made a good bargain if it had got any- 
thing at all in exchange for one of Mr. 
McCreary’s opinions. 


....'* Were you ever shot in the war, 
Colonel ?” asked the young womanof the 
warrior, after listening to some of his ex- 
ceedingly blood-curdling reminiscences of 
of the late unpleasantness. ‘Once only. A 
bullet struck me right here,’’ putting his 
hand directly over his heart. ‘‘ Dear me!” 
she cried. ‘Why didn’tit kill you? That 
is where your heart is.”’ ‘ ‘True,’’ returned 
the Colonel, ‘it is where my heart is nov:vv, 
but at the time 1 was shot, fortunately 
enough, my heart was in my mouth.’’— 
Harpers Magazine. 

...-He had been worshiping her for 
months, but had never told her; and she 
didn’t want him to. He had come often 
und stayed late, very late; and she could 
only sighand hope. He was going away 
the next day on his summer vacation, and 
he thought the last night was the time to 
spring the momentous question. He kept 
it to himself, however, until the last thing. 
It was 11:30 by the clock, and it was not 
a very rapid clock. ‘* Miss Mollie,” he 
said, tremulously, *‘I am going away to- 


she said, with the 
thou ghtlessness of girlhood, as sbe gazed 
wistfully at the cYock. ‘ Yes,’ he replied. 
“Are you-sorry ’”’ ‘* Yes, very sorry,’ she 
murmured, ‘IT thought you might go 
away this evening.’’ Then she gazed at the 
clock wistfully, and he told her good-night. 
—Detroit Tribune. 


’ 


morrow.”’ ‘* Are you ? 


.... The anecdotes of Charles Keene, the 
famous Punch artist, picked up on bis own 
account, are so crisp and fresh that to 
quote them is enough to indicate the char 
acter of the discoverer. Thus he wrote: 
“Got a story to-day of a British farmer on 
board a steamer, suffering a good deal from 
the rolling, saying toa friend, ‘ This capt'’n 
don’t understand his business. Why don’t 
he keep in the furrows?’”’ And again: 
“TT heard a story of a (well brought up) 
child, who was seen to secretly purloin and 
pocket an orange from the laid out dinner 
table, but was afterward seen to enter the 
empty room and secretly again return it to 
the dish and triumphantly exclaim: ‘Sold 
again, Satan!” And; “A story last night 
of an Aherdonian, who, making a morning 
call, was asked if he ‘wud tak a dram.’ He 
soberly declined, ‘Twas too airly tne day ; 
besides, he’d had a gill already.’ ’’-—-London 
Athenmum., 








Sterling Silver Inlaid *229% © 





Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bowl @ 
and handle, then the article is plated entire. See @ 
that each article is stamped on the back of handle, @ 
“ke. STeruinG Intaip HE.” Ask your jewelerfor @ 
them, or send for circular. Made only by ‘ 
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The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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NO MORE GRAV HAIR! 
Usk LOFTLE’S SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 

Hundreds of testimonials 
SYRACUSE, N. V., May 20, ’85. 

Henry Loftle—Permit me toadd my 
testimonial of the eMcacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
ea faded hair to i's orginal color and 
beauty. From personal experience I 
find it is all youclaim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose, 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 





For sale by leading Drnggists. (Catalogue.) 
HENRY LOTTIE & SON. syracuse, N. ¥. 
Sent by express, charges paid, #1. 


BARRY'S IRIGOPHEROUS 
7, HAIR» SKIN. 








v1‘ An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff 
Makes the nutr grow thick and soft. 

Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises ane 
sprains. All druggiatsorbymailiiocta 44 StoneSt. N.¥ 


it Weightless"Gem' Beds 
|k| Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
{ei Office Desks Mfrs. 


A.H.Andrews&Co.? anise” 


“OVINGTON BROTHERS, | 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 
POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
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SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 


“THATCHER” FURNACE Pa: 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 
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[ \i which ts absolutely 
8 pure and soluble. 
} by It has morethan three times 


| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers. everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


.SELF-ACTING 


SHORNS suave Aottees 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





A Cup of 


Boullion Refresh- 


Palatable, Pure, 
ing and Stimulating. 


|'can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
| in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg—and 
| some sherry if liked— 
| carefully. .. 
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; A BRAIN FOOD - 
TFOR THE EFFECTS OF MENTAL STRAIN 


* 
TRADE 
MARK 
A CONCENTRATED BRAINFOOD. 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN THE CHEMISTRY OF 





TISSUE-FEEDING PRODUCTS. 
THIS IS NOT A MEDICINE 
but a concentrated food, and will positively re 
Heve the long train of nervous symptoms caused 
by overwork, worry and debilitating losses. 

You take a powder dry on the tongue four 
times a day; asa result you have new life, en- 
ergy and renewed vigor. 

Manufactured only by THE C. L. HAZZARD CO., 
P.O. ‘5 Ri Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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RICE, 25c. 
OUR COLD WINTER 


was a true test of your furnace. good 
furnace will heat equally well at all times. 
If your furnace disappointed you in the ex 
treme weather, it is a matter well worth look 
ing into. When you change examine into 
the merits of the ** Perfect’’ furnace. Cata 
logue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

*27 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 

















































The weakest points of all 
Heating Boilers or 
Radiators 


are their joints. Look out for 
“packed joints.’ Paper, 
tos, or rubber soon loses its elas- 
ticity. It cannot 
stant expansion and = contrac- 
tion. The only absolutely 
safe joint is a lathe turned 
screw joint. Such a joint is 
used in our 


FURMAN 
BOILER. 


Iron screwed into iron—the longer 
used the tighter it becomes. 
Screw joints and vertical circula- 
tion are distinctive features of 
the FuRMAN Hot Water and 
Steam Boilers, 

Send for 200 page book, free. 


HERENOEEN MFC. CO., 


10 Dunn Street, 
Ceneva, N. Y. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tnterested.} 


NEW CREATIONS IN FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS. 


BY DR. 





GEO, G. GROFF, 


THERE is probably not a fruit or flower in 
existence that is not capable of improve- 
ment in one or more respects. Some excel- 
lent fruits have poor keeping qualities, 
some are subject to blights, untimely frosts, 
insect ravages; in others, the value is de- 
stroyed by too numerous seeds, or a thick 
skin, or by some other imperfection. The 
same things are true of flowers. Tbese imper- 
fections can all be removed or bred out by 
the skill of the trained horticulturist. There 
are now probably known over 200 varieties 
of American cultivated grapes all of which 
have been ‘‘ created’”’ within about seventy 
years, the first of these being the Catawba, 
followed by Isabella, Telegraph, Concord, 
Worden, Brighton, etc. Not a single one 
of the numerous well-known grapes now so 
extensively grown in America was known 
two gepverations ago. Every season numer 
ous new varieties of potatoes, tomatoes, 
strawberries, apples, pears, etc., are an 
nounced, These are all new creations, pro 
duced by the skill of man, working along 
lines established in the beginning by the 
Creator of all things. 

HOW NEW PLANTS ARE PRODUCED. 

It is a generally recognized fact, that if 
the seeds of well-known fruits, as the apple, 
pear, peach, etc., are germinated, the re- 
sulting plants will seldom produce fruit like 
that from which they came. This is com- 
monly said to be due to a tendency of culti- 
vated plants to revert to an earlier and in- 
ferior type; but it is also known that these 
seedlings often produce new plants of much 
value and promise. Now, the explanation 
of the difference observed is this, a fruit is 
not the product of one plant but of two. 
Kefore fruit and seeds can be produced, 
there must be pollination (or fertilization). 
Pollen may come from the same plant, o 
from a different and distant plant. When 
from the same plant we have “ close-fertili- 
zation,’ when from a different plant 
‘*cross-fertilization.”” A careful study of 
the subject by competent observers, has re 
vealed the fact that in the economy of na- 
ture it has been ordained that cross-fertili- 
zation is to be generally maintained. The 
purpose seems to be to maintain the vigor 
of the species. 

The means by which cross-fertilization 
is effected are two—viz., the winds and in 
sects. Many flowers produce an immense 
amount of pollen, as pine trees, ragweeds, 
ete., and this the winds waft far and wide, 
aud some of it is almost sure to reach places 
where it will aid in the work for which it 
was formed. These wind-fertilized tlow- 
ers are without striking colors, with- 
out odor, and without honey. Other 
flowers are constantly visited by in- 
sects, which are attracted either by the 
honey in the flower, or by the odor present. 
These insects become dusted over with the 
light pollen, which they thus carry from 
flower to flower. The present view is that 
bright colors, odors and honey in flowers, 
all exist to attract insects, in order that 
they may carry pollen to distant plants ; 
they have hence been called ** Flora’s gar- 
deners.”’ It is because of their work that 
fruits do not come “ true” from the seed. 
When now a valuable new apple or pear or 
cherry is found as a ‘* chance seedling ”’ in 
a fence-row, it is because some insect 
brought together the proper ele ments from 
two different plants, from which resulted a 
new seed and then a new and valuable 
plant. This we have been accustomed to 
call the result of ‘‘ chance,’’ *‘ blind luck,” 
etce.,and from it nearly all the fruits, grains 
and flowers which we value, have been odb- 
tained. The Seckel pear was found grow. 
ing in a wayside thicket; the Jefferis apple 
was found ina clearing ; strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, etc., have been picked up 
by keen observers in many out-of-the-way 
places. This natural method of pollination 
has been going on from the creation of 
plants until now, but recently much inter- 
est has been aroused by the success of ex- 
perimenters in artificial pollination. 

MAN A CREATOR OF NEW PLANTS, 

To illustrate this work, let us consider 
the grape. In the Northern United States, 
we having growing wild and well known, 
the Fox grape and the Frost grape; the 
former is considered the parent of the 
Catawba, the Concord and grapes of that 
type, while the Frost grape is the parent of 


the Clinton, the Delaware and the grapes re- 
sembling these two. Suppose now that we 
desire to increase the size, or hardiness, or 
color, or keeping qualities, or bloom, or 
any other characteristic of the Concord or 
Delaware; we will say it is keeping quality 
that we desire to increase and develop. A 
Concord vine will be selected for experi- 
mentation Before its blossoms open natu- 
rally into a few flowers the pollen from the 
plant, with better keeping qualities, will 
beintroduced. These flowers will then be 
protected so that no other pollen can in any 
possible way reach them. This will be by.de- 
stroying their own pollen-producing organs 
and by covering them with netting so that 
no pollen may be introduced from without, 
When the fruit has developed and ripened, 
the seeds are collected and planted. Out of 
anumber of seedlings thus obtained some 
are almost certain to be of valne. But to 
make success sure experimenters are accus- 
tomed to produce a very large number of 
seedlings, sometimes hundred of thousands, 
oreven m.llions. The words of a success- 
ful experimenter are quoted : 

“The six hundred thousand hybrids and cross- 
bred seedling berry plants which [ am growing 
and more than a million hybrid lilies are pro- 
ducing profound surprise and admiration, and 
from the vast chaos of commingled species 
forms have been created and segregated which 
will produce great and unsuspected changes in 
fruit and flower culture. When I mention, for 
instance, a raspberry of largest size which 
ripens before strawberries, before raspberries 
bloom and before blackberries show a leaf or 
bud, some idea may be formed of some of these 
tremendous ¢hanges which will be produced in 
berry culture.” 

This same experimenter has produced 
quinces, which he claims can be eaten out of 
the hand as are apples, and plums four 
times the size of the parents. He remarks: 

“ There is no barrier to obtaining fruits of any 
size, form or flavor desired, and none to pro- 
ducing plants and flowers of any form, color 
or fragrance ; all that is needed is a knowledge 
to guide our efforts in the right direction, un- 
deviating patience and cultivated eyes to detect 
variations of value.” 

NEW TYPES OF FRUITS. 

A recent Bulletin by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
of the Cornell University Experiment 
Station, deals with four new types of fruits. 
Professor Bailey, under this head, discusses 
Prunus Simonii (Simon or apricot: plum), 
the Crandall currant, the wineberry and 
the dwarf juneberry. He discusses these 
fruits, not so much as new fruits, as new 
types, as fruits filling a place not now o¢- 
cupied by fruits already known. 

The apricot plum came to America about 
1882 or ’83 from France, having been intro- 
duced into that country from China about 
I872, as it is believed. ‘The fruit is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Large to very large, red in color, 
and is shaped much like a smooth tomato.”’ 
The flesh is yellow. It ripens with the 
early peaches. Like other plums it often 
rots on the tree. In the Kastern States the 
taste is disagreeable, being, according to 
Professor Bailey, mawkish bitter and leav- 
ing a pronounced bitter-almond taste in 
the mouth, Of its possible value Professor 
Bailey thus speaks : 

“ After some years’ study of this fruit, 1 am 
forced to conclude that it is worthless for 
orchard cultivation in New York. It is possible 
that hybrids between this and the peach or 
other fruits may possess Commercial value. If 
hybrids could be obtained with the peach they 
might be expected to be hardier than the peach. 
As an ornamental tree Prunus Simonii has dis- 
tinct merit, its erect, poplar-like habit, interest- 
ing conduplicate leaves, early flowers and giow- 
ing fruits making it a conspicuous object. 

It should be noted here that The Califor- 
nia Fruit Grower, in 1892, reports this plum 
as selling at higher prices in the Chicago, 
New York and Boston markets than any 
other plum; and itis suggested that this 
may be due to the fact that the climate of 
California is suitable to the development 
of this fruit, while the climate of the At- 
lantic Coast is unsuitable. The writer’s 
experience coincides with whatis above 
given. This plum is nearly related to the 
peach. 

The Japanese wineberry (Rubus phani- 
colasius) was first introduced into Ameri- 
ca about 1881, but widely disseminated 
first in 1890. This plant is commonly said 
to be most nearly related the blackcap 
raspberry. It is more nearly related in 
habit to the plant called thimbleberry 
(Rubus Oricntalis), found wild in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and north. 
The greatest peculiarity of the plant is 
that the sepals inclose the green fruit until 
about the time it ripens, when this is re- 

flexed and the fruit exposed. ‘The United 

States Pomologist, A. E. Van Deman, 

thus describes this fruit: 

* Berry round, drupes small, deep red, glossy ; 

seeds small, smooth, easily crushed; a hand- 





some berry of medium size and fairly firm; fla- 


vor subacid, somewhat sprightly, 
More ornamental than useful.” 

The writer has found this plant utterly 
worthless on his grounds. The fruit is of 
no value; the plant is in no way so orna- 
mental as the native thimbleberry, while 
it also lacks hardiness. It was killed to the 
ground the past winter. Professor Bailey 
suggests that the plants distributed have 
all been seedlings, and that it is possible 
that among many worthless plants there 
may be found some valuable in fruit or 
form. The editor of The Rural New York- 
er, Mr. &. S. Carman, has been able to cross 
this plant with both the rose and the black- 
berry, showing how it may possibly be 
used, tho the writer would prefer to use the 
thimbleberry already named for these ex- 
periments. 

The Crandall currant (Ribes wureum) is 
a variety of the plant widely cultivated as 
an ornamental shrub under the name of 
** Missouri Currant.’? It was discovered in 
Kansas and introduced in 1888, This plant, 
like the wineberry, has been greatly praised 
by its introducers, and, like the wineberry, 
seems to have been propagated from seed, 
and so is quite variable. The writer’s plants 
seem worthless. Professor Bailey writes in 
the Bulletin named that of fifty plants less 
than one-fourth could be considered _ profit- 
able, but that by selection it would be en- 
tirely possible to produce a valuable strain 
of plants. The currants of this class are all 
free from the ravages of the currant worm, 
and it might be possible to produce a hy- 
brid having the valuable fruit qualities of 
the red currant, and at the same time re- 
taining the worm-repelling qualities of the 
Crandall. 

The dwarf juneberry (Amelanchicr Can- 
adensis, var, oblongifolia) is adwarf form 
of the shadberry, a plant widely distributed 
throughout America. The dwarf variety 
was introduced to the horticultural world 
by H. KE. Van Deman, United States Pomol- 
ogist. in 1873. He found it growing ina 
garden in Kansas. Of these dwarf plants 
there are many varieties, two of which at 
least have been introduced. The fruit re- 
sembles in appearance and taste the larger 
huckleberries. It begins to ripen before 
the raspberries and continues about as long 
as they do. With the writer the plants of 
neither variety have proven very produc- 
tive,and the birds have such a liking for 
the fruit that there is little chance to se- 
cure any of it. Ripening, as this fuit does, 
with raspberries, currants and gooseberries, 
there seems little field for it. It may pos- 
sibly be increased in size and then hybrid- 
ized with the apple or other members of 
the order Rosacew, and something of value 
thus produced. Professor Bailey considers 
it an acquisition. Common names of this 
plant are ‘‘shadberry” and = ‘ service- 
berry.” The former name is given the 
plant because it flowers in the shad season ; 
the meaning of the latter term is unknown 
to the writer. In flower, these plants are 
covered with a luxuriance of white blos- 
soms formipg really handsome shrubs, and 
as the blossoms appear at a time when 
flowers are yet Comparatively rare, there 
may bea value for the shad-bush in this 
direction. 


pleasant. 


CREATIONS FOR WHICH THERE WILL BE A 
DEMAND. 

There will always be ademand for any 
plant which is uniformly productive up to 
the limit of productiveness of its kind. 
That plants do vary in this way all observ- 
ing persons know. Any grain, tuber or 
fruit which will uniformly give heavier 
yields than other kinds, will be in favor 
with planters. Any plant which will resist 
disease, insects, the vicissitudes of climate, 
careless culture and neglect, and still thrive 
and yield fruit, will be in demand. Plants 
beautiful in stem, leaf, flower or fruit, or of 
unusual and curious form, will always find 
purchasers in increasing numbers. 

All created things have been placed under 
the dominion of man. All life is one life, 
and every living tning can produce reac- 
tions in other living things. All living 
things respond to changed environments 
readily. A vast field is here opened for 
study and investigation. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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PERIWINKLE. 


E, BAMFORD. 





BY M. 

“ You’RE working in the hayfield,  quoth 
a California neighbor once, quite a number 
of years ago, as he went by our yard and 
saw one of us in a certain part of it, de- 
stroying weeds. 

The weeds were not wanted, the front 
yard was wider than was desired for & 
flower garden, a lawn was not in question, 
and what could prevent those weeds from 





furnishing a volunteer crop every little 
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while in that part of the yard not occupied 
by plants? Our town yard was not any 
wider than we wanted to own, and yet was 
too wide for us who did not want to spend 
any more time than necessary vanquishing 
weeds. 

Periwinkle (Vinca) has solved the ques- 
tion. A passer-by will look, and a visitor 
may say, gazing at the vines, “* What a lot 
of myrtle you have !” 

But that isa mistake. Periwinkle is not 
that Venus-dedicated plant, the dried flow- 
er-buds and unripe fruits of which were 
used as spices by the ancients (and are so 
used still in Tuscany), and the leaves of 
which were employed of old in wreaths to 
adorn the heads of bloodless victors. Yet 
periwinkle, too, belongs to Venus, and used 
to be used by the Romans for garlands. 
But when Milton, beginning his *‘ Lycidas,”’ 
wrote: 


“Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once 
more, 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and 


crude,” 

he did not, I think, have any reference to 
the kind of plant that now covers a space 
in this yard, a patch of periwinkle about 
twenty by fifty feet. Periwinkle is not 
rightfully “myrtle.”’ Periwinkle is more 
like the “ gadding vine” that Milton men- 
tions further on in his poem. 

For periwinkle does ‘‘ gad.”” It would be 
pleased to gad all over your yard, and root 
out every other flower that you possess, did 
you not prevent. Still this rooting-out, 
self-assertion of the periwinkle is a good 
quality in a space where you want the plant 
to fight weeds. The periwinkle takes posses- 
sion, to the utter discomfiture of the weeds. 
The periwinkle itself would be worse than 
weeds to exterminate, for its interlacing 
roots are “like shoestrings,” as a renter of 
ours, who tried digging out-doors as a rem- 
edy for dyspepsia, discovered, The renter, 
I think most unwittingly, hit on the same 
“string” simile that Pliny of old had an 
idea of in regard to another part of the 
periwinkle besides its roots. For periwinkle 
is a plant that has long been known in 
Europe, and Pliny speaks of it thus among 
the Italian flowers : 

“The Vinca provinca is an evergreen, the 
branches of which run out like so many strings. 
It isa plant used in topiary garden work ; yet it 
issometimes employed in chaplets. From the 
Greeks it received the name of Chamwedaphne.” 

A periwinkle patch, being evergreen, will 
keep its leaves on all the year; and here in 
California is not affected usually by winter, 
save that the rains make the patch look 
more green than it is apt todo in summer, 
when certain parts are wont not to get 
enough water, and so turn somewhat 
brown. It would seem, however, that a 
periwinkle patch might be more healthful 
than a lawn, because the grass is apt to 
receive continued excessive watering, keep- 
ing so drenched as to cause a suspicion of 
malaria. It cannot be said that a periwin- 
kle patch looks as well as a lawn; but the 
patch requires almost no care, and prevents 
weeds from taking an unused section of the 
yard; and this is much to busy people who, 
in the midst of other duties, endeavor to 
keep a yard that looks passably well, front 
and back, 

But ia the matter of spreading, periwin- 
kle may bea trouble. One must not plant 
periwinkle where one does not wish it to 
Spread. 

Superstitious people might object to the 
presence of periwinkle if they knew that 
the Italians call the periwinkle the “ Flower 
of Death.” This name, tho, comes, not 
from any ghostly power of the plant, but 
froia the fact that in Italy the people put 
Wreaths of periwinkle on the biers of dead 
children, Unsuperstitious Americans, how- 
ever, may inform themselves that in Ger- 
many the periwinkle is the symbol of 
immortality. Any one who has ever tried 
to root out periwinkle and has seen it 
Spring up again vigorously in a short time, 
Will see a prosaic, if not a sentimental rea- 
sou why the periwinkle should be the sym- 
bol of such an attribute. 

A periwinkle patch ought not to be al- 
lowed to come close enough to the house to 
touch it, for the vines are apt to dry under- 
heath the greener ones, and in case of a fire 
might burn rapidly. ‘The juice of the peri- 
winkle stems is, of course, milky white, 
noticeable more quickly in the young shoots 
than in the older vines, when broken off. 
This white juice is one of the characteris- 
lcs of the family to which the periwinkle 
belongs, the Apocynacew, a family exten- 
‘ive enough to include, it issaid, more than 
five hundred and fifty species. The white 
~ hoe _ ine is often poisonous, as 

2 ss anghinia venenata, which 
yithie the Tanghin ordeal poison of Mada- 
B4scar, But not allthe white life-sap of 








this family is injurious to human beings, 
for the hya-bya, or cow-tree of Guiana, is a 
species that gives wholesome milk to the 
peopie there. A traveler once cut down a 
small hya-hya tree by theside ofa large 
forest brook, and inan hour the sap flowing 
from the tree had turned the whole water 
to a white, milky color. 

The periwinkle does not seem to be very 
attractive to insects. Possibly the milky 
juice affects the leaves so much as to render 
them distasteful. 

Whatever place in the floral world the 
periwinkle now holds, it was considered by 
Chaucer of sufficient account to be spoken 
of in poetry ; only, that ancient bard spoke 
of the plant under its old and seemingly 
more sensible name than that now used : 

“There sprange the violet al newe, 

And fresh Pervinke, rich of hewe.” 
‘*Pervenke”’ or ‘‘ Pervinke”’ was the old 
form of the name of this flower, and it is 
said that these names came from the peri- 
winkle’s Latin name, Pervinca. The Ro- 
mans called the plant Vinew pervinca, or 
**bond over bond,’’ which Cassell says re- 
fers to the entwining and toughness of the 
stems, Certainly the name * periwinkle” 
has no seeming meaning; and perhaps we 
might well go back to the nomenclature of 
our fathers and call the plant ‘‘ Pervinke.”’ 

EasT OAKLAND, CAL. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN 





W. CAUGHY, 


IF you have found difficulty in keepmg 
out disease from your flock of poultry, buy 
some Venetian red,and put enough into the 
drinking water to color it. The results 
have surprised a large poultry keeper of 
my acquaintance who has tested it for two 
seasons with excellent success. The fowls 
will soon learn to drink it if nothing else is 
at hand. 


With fall weather at band, a general 
weeding out of all surplus chickens should 
be vigorously pursued, and only that num- 
ber which you intend retaining for winter 
and spring laying should be fed. It enables 
you to give more room to what you retain, 
economizes in feed, and fall housecleaning 
can then follow. 


Potato peelings, celery tops, and odds and 
ends from the table, if scalded, and then 
fed after it cools off, makes a capital and 
cheap dinner for a hungry flock of growing 
chicks. These waste articles of food, asa 
change from grain, are, indeed, both neces- 
sary and beneficial. Never feed it scalding 
hct, for chickens’ mouths, like human be- 
ings’, have tender spots. 


The common grasshopper, while a pest in 
many ways, is one of the best insect foods 
that poultry consume ; und what a lot of 
them they do eat—small bugs, millers, 
worms of botn the ground and tree species, 
as well as snails or insect life of any kind. 
There are a great many insect-destroying 
birds, yet few will eat the variety that 
chickens do. 


A lump of rock salt put near where your 
fowls drink, if sprinkled occasionally, will 
be found soon to make friends of them ; 
for a little salt is good for them, and there 
is just enough in the moisture in the 
crevices of the rock salt to satisfy and keep 
them busy hunting it. 

TIFFIN, O, 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will sce 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 

’ ’ 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 


hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


you 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MaceeTH (« 


OFTNESS In leather is 
strength, and Vacuum 
Leather Oil puts it in in a jiffy; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool!-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. .¥. 
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HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a onever-failing family remedy ter 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
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BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
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Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
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We have a linsited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK BK, CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincolrv 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Keading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis Which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” js 
reta:iea at §50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


made kuown 





Weekly Market Ueview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Thursday, August 31st, 1893.) 
TEA.—There is a little better trading now, and 


a promise of a stronger market very soon. 


Prices are unchanged. Amoy is 12@l6c.; 
Fuchau, 12@32c.; Formosa, 16@40c., and Japan, 
10@30c. 

COFFEE.—In a local way trading is quite 


brisk in coffee, and rates are generally firmer. 
Javais quoted at 21@27c¢.; Mocha, 21@22c.; Mara- 
caibo, 1MEa22e.; 
Brazil, 16@18l¢c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is strong and firm at 
good prices. Buyers of sugar are demanding 
prompt deliveries of orders, which are. stil! 
somewhat behind. Cut loaf is S4¢@5.8le.; 
crushed, 57¢@5.81c.; powdered, 5.44@545¢c.; gran- 
ulated, 5.18@5%¢c.; Mould “ A,” 5%9@5.56e.; and 
Columbia * A,” 4.94@5'Ke. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
firm, with city dressed veals at 9@12c., and 
country dressed, 8@llc. Dressed mutton has a 
slow sale at 5@8c. per ., but good quality of 
dressed lamb is firmer at 7@10'éc. 
are in fair demand at 7@%c. per tb, 

PROVISIONS-—The — provision. market has 
been dulland apathatic here, owing to the weak- 
ness in Chicago. Pork, ribs and lard have all 
fallen off considerably in Chicago, and while 
prices remain about the same here, there is no 


disposition to buy. The market promises toim- 
prove in the West. Early in the week mess pork 
here rose to $16@17, and is quoted at that now, 
with family at $18@19, and short clear, #17@19. 


Laguayra, 1859@22%6c.; and 








Dressed hogs 





Beet is firmer than last week, with family at 
$ll@12; mess, $8.50, and extra mess, $4@18, 


Beef hams are quiet at $17.50. Cut meats are 
dull and easier. Pickled shoulders are 64@ 
63gc.; hams, l0@l1e., and bellies, LI@1Zue, West- 
ern refined lard closes weak at&45e. ” 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The export sales of 
flour have been so large this week as to give a 
decided improvement to the markets. This fea- 
ture of the trade has been somewhat surprising 
considering the dullness in the grain exports. 
The domestic demand seems to have strength- 
ened a little, and prices are all atrifle higher. 
Spring clearsare quoted at $2.40@2.80, and win- 
ter, $2. 706 spring straights, $3103.60, and win- 
ter, $8@3. spring patents, $3.50@4.10, and win- 
ter patents, $4.25@3.40. Pure rye flour is $3@ 
3.30, and rye mixtures, $2.75@2.00. Cornmeal is 
steady and unchanged, with Brandywine at 
$2.75, and yellow Western, $2.05 2.75, 


















GRAINS AND HAY. There has been little if 
any improvement in wheat this week. Fora 
time the action of Congress boomed up prices a 
trifle, but only temporarily. The cables are dis- 
couraging, and cash wheat is slow for exports, 
altho a domestic demand is fairly brisk. No. 2 
red wheat closes at 6a69Gc.; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, 67@b8c., and No. 1 Northern, 68$j@69c. Cash 
corn is dull and weaker, caused by the reports 
that the coming crop is maturing well, and that 
no more damage is expected from dry weather 
or frost. There are few exports, and only a 
small local trade. No.2 corn is 4546@.4554e., and 
October corn, 46¢. Cash oats close active at 
steady prices. The trading is confined to the 
local demand, and no exports of any size are 
being made. No.2 oats close at 80@8le.; No, 2 
white, 88c., and track mixed, S0@3lloc. Rye is 
nominal at 4@55c. in boatloads. The demand 
for hay is moderate, and receipts of new light. 
New sells generally at i0wsdc. per 100 and No. 
1 old to No. 3 hay, 75@9c.; shipping, 70@75ec., 
and prime old, 9c. Straw ts firm with rye at 40 
@ibiie., and oat, 4e 45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—-Butter has con- 
tinued to advance in price. Receipts are light, 
and the quality of these are not extra. Very 
little first-class table butter is received, and con- 
sequently the high grades are very firm, while 
lower ones not advanced much. State 
creamery is 2h ; Western extras, 2549@2bc. ; 
firsts, 22a23toc., and seconds, 20@2le. State 
dairy is in small supply, and half-firkin tubs 
and pails, extras, are 25!o0 24. ; firsts, 21422bee., 
and seconds, e20e. Welsh tubs are about béc. 
lower on all grades. Western dairy is steady at 
live 9c. ; imitation creamery is firmer at Iba 20c., 
and factory has been forced up by exports to 
like I8igce. Cheese has been slow this week, but 
to-day the old stock has been worked off, and 
new arrivals are not large. Exporters are try- 
ing to reduce prices; but holders will make no 
concessions. Large sizes, full creams are 8@9\¢ce., 
and smalls. zes, ¥a be est -kims are slow at 


’ 
wahloc. 


6c., and fair to prime at 3 


POULTRY AND EGGS, Demand is good for 
live fowls and chickens, the former selling at 
walwe., and the latter at LH@l2%eec. per th, 
sare firmer at l2@lec.; old roosters easy 
Yoc., and ducks very dull and weak at W@ 7c. 
ver pair. Geese are firm at $1@1.37 per pair. 
Frade in dressed poultry is dull, and Western 
receipts very large. Philadelphia chickens are 
weak at Ma@lkc.,and Western, Wel2bec. Tur- 
keys are quiet at W@i2c., and fowls at l0@I11e. 
Old cocks are 7c. per th).; Eastern spring ducks, 
Li@l4c.; Western, tse., and Eastern young 
geese, Lic. Egys continue in moderate receipts, 
and quality very irregular. State and Pennsyl- 
vaniaare 17@1soec. per doz.; Western, ls@lb6c., 
and seconds, $2.50@5 per case. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are in very liberal supply, and buyers generally 
have their own offers accepted if reasonable. 


Long Island potatoes in bulk are $2.25@2.50 per 

















bbl, and Jerseys, $1.75 Sweet potatoes 
are a shade firmer at $1.50@2.25. with some 
choice lots at $2.50. Onions are weaker and lib-* 
eral, with Chester red at $1.50@2 per bbl. ; Long 
Island and Jersey yellow, $2@2.25; Eastern 
white, $2.50¢2.75., and Eastern red, $2. Cab- 


bages are weaker and in the favor of buyers at 
$4@6 per 100. Cucumber pickles are at their 
hight. and desirable ones are $1.75@2 per 1,000; 
but most of the sales are for $1@1.50. The sup- 
ply of tomatoes is moderate, and prices are 
steady, with Monmouth County ones at We.@$l 
per crate. Other vegetables are quiet. Russia 
turnips are $1.7/02 per bbl ; lima beans, We.@$ 

I bag; string beans, $1.50; green peas, $1.50@ 
2.25: eggplants, $1@1.50 per bbl.; corn, $1@1.7%5 
per 100; white turnips, $5.500@4 per 100 bunches, 
and cauliflowers, $374.50 per bbl. 


FRESH FRUITS.—The market is overrun 
with windfall fruits. Apples are from 2i@T5e. 
for inferior, and $1.0 2.25 for good hand-picked, 
Near-by Bartletts are $1.50(¢2.50 per ); Flemish 
beauties, $1.50@1.75, aad common kinds, We @ 
$1.50. Peaches are over-abundant and cheap. 
Jerseys are 20a 50c. per basket, and Md. and Del., 
30@.6hc. per basket. Up-river grapes are in lib- 
eral supply. Niagaras are t@Sc. p rlb.3 Dele- 
wares, li 12c., and common kinds, 144@5c. per 





ft. Watermelons are $6@20 per 100, and musk- 
melons, 50c,@ $2 per bbl, 
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OR - 
On A LEVEL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


a 
‘Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Sovingficl4, | Mase. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


When You 









get one that will not 
well- 
but be 
at 

The 


onlv insure a 
fitted dress, 
comfortable the 


same time. 


Glove-Fitting” 
Corsets produce this result. 
if 


Known and sold everywhere. 


‘The money 


is refunded not found satisfactory, 


es 


LANGDON & BATCHELLERS 
GENUINE | 


THOMSONS CLOVE- abana” 


( A ADE MARK) 





BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andtiron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Roat. 8. GouLp Co. and W. T MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 


263 Canal “t., New York. 


20) Feet East of Broadway. 


Dodd's er iat se: BOStOD 


P AN ELE D chorc hes, halls, and stores. Send 
METAL for r designe Wigoe she. 
CEILINCS 18 ‘South aad St. witteseret. 1 Pa . 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Low Estimates, 
Careful Service, 
Reliable Dealing, 


Permanent and attractive for 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a triend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent. 








The best 


wages; they get better 
tors, and always get the 


only 





September 7, 1898. 








builders use only the best materials—lumber, 
brick, lime, 
the construction o ng 

the best workmen and pay the 
rices for their work than their less careful competi- 
best contracts; they paint their work wjth 


cement, sand—whatever goes into 
f a buildin: they Ty ont 
es’ 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


the following standard brands: 
** ANCHOR "’ (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & 4 ~~ " (Pittsb’gh) 


**ATLANTIC "(New Y or 
*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN'’ (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

* JEWETT ” (New York) 


ad pyythe id ves uisville) 

**FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 
LEWIS" ‘(Philadelphics 

** MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

*‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**‘SALEM " (Salem, a ) 
‘SHIPMAN " (Chica yo 

**SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 

**ULSTER " (New York) 

*““UNION" (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company's Pure White Lead Tinting 


Colors. 


These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 


sufficient to tint 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 

These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are gcing to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., ” 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


fon, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 

Pews and 

Opera Chairs 


8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bulldings and Private Kesidences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York, 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Prices of the fonowang Articles: 
TWO. Watches, Carr tages, 
Kugeies, Carts, HayCutters, 







Harness, Safes, ire Fenee, 

Ne nos, Bit Braces, 
- Kettles, Rond Plows, 

Anvils, Fire Arms, 

Drills, Kone Mills, 

Renders, Cider Mills, 

Nerapers, Feed Mills, 

Sewing ~sseutonggr hese Mowers, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 


‘Tools, Dump Carts, 
form and t ‘ounter SCALES, 
how to save Money, 


ne 
atereen 8t., Onicage, basal 


May, Meany Kievator, Rallrond 
r free Catalogue and 


curcago BOALE 00., a Bo. 


RICKSECKER’S FACL POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show. yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 

over 4ll others. White, Pink or 


or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 
56 Maiden Lane New York 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 


265 and 267 Canal Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Offer superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Ww rite for catalogue. 





W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MID D A TOW 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


w orkeF ounded in 1832 


Highest mecul awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
wean at Paris, France, in 
362; Vienna, Anstria, in 1873, 
—_ Centennial Exhibition. 
876. 








1 Broadway, New York. 











Two GOLD MEDALS. 


1 OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
sand 10 percent. Interest, running from sixty days 
7 six months, Correspondence s slicited, 
ter” 


ef's.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 


Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 
Merchants’ Bank, Sleepy E ye, Minn, 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Min 

Second National Bank, enmnouth, Hil. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7 s Mexsaba Bloc Kk. Duluth, Mion. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 






A Practical, Every-day 
a Book 


FREE Containing over 2,400 
Boun 


e@ tested recipes, $4) pp. 

in cloth Don’t tail to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 

the events st novelty of the age. For full particulars 

adc 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C amPany 

Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
aad indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveit on sale. Ask for it. 

D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North 2d St.. Phila.. Pa. 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases, Sold by all druggists, 


HOTELS, SUMMER | RESORTS. ETC. 


“World's Fair Visitors. The c hic ago Theolog- 
ical Seminary opensits buildings as a Home for Chris- 
tian peop'e at oy rateof 50c. oe rday, 1 person 
ina room, or, 74c. for 2 persons. ddress, HENRY 

W, CHESTER, 81 Ashland, Boulevard, Chicago, TL. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, t ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s |: air should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


 §$T. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., x. Yes 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 

lar; by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new build‘ng, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room. co necting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


’ 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPANy 








STAMPED RAISED PANELS, , 


Easily applied in new buildings 
and 
| or wood Ceilings. 


| ested in building or repair- 




















WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


A bow of 


WY BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


constitutes a 
tamily medi- 
cine chest, 

Sick Head- 
ache, Weak? 
Stomach, 











theStomach, 

Giddiness, 

5 aftermeals, Dizziness, 

erm cg elling after Chills, Flushings of' 

Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 

Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 

and all nervous and trembling sensa- 

tions are relieved by using these Pills 

Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating 
Ofall druggists Price 25 cents a box. 

__New York Depot, 35 Canal St. 


eer 5 


PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 














hh hh bbb dada 









over old broken plaster 


If inter- 
ing, send stamp for 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and 
state if 
CHUROH, 
HALL, 
STORE, 
OFFICE, 
PARLOR, 


KITOHEN 7 rH 


Ceiling is 








wanted,’ 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO. Pittsburg, Pa 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Ele uen, Bove 
NORTH GERMAN ud LOYD s. 5.0 











DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.riden. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA, WESER 
and KAISER (Kaiser Wilh, II), will sail from NEW 


YORK for GIBRAL FAR and GE NOA as follows: 
WERRA, Sept. 9: KAISER (Kaiser Wilh IT), Sept. 
18; FULDA, Sept. 24; W ERICA Oct. . 

Passenge rs tor the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, willfind this route the most direct, easiest, 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information in regard to these trips apply vo 
OELRIC HS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. Ye . 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE g@oLo 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE Fane FOR THe 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aooness Ticker AcEents OF CONNECTING pom 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATIC 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 
THRAL!. Generar PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
GHicaco 4&4 NORTH-WESTERN Fr., Splonee- 





Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. or in- 
formation, maps, etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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